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The Council,, for Qultijral. C9opdrati;on ,is int^Bdiad.to • 
promote interaction attong Eur-di?ean nations .aud; to initiate , ' 
cooperation in remodeling educational- systems.'^ Jit a 1974\Brussels 
conferencor. participants discussed the moral' o1&iigaticn of European 
governments to promote sociocultural cogmuni^ty development, directed 
toward a.« greater measure of compassion, eguality of .qpportunityr aAd. 
true democrapy* Hoping to replace complacency oand frustration *ifith . 
participation and'-^tf^realization^ participants ^nco|irag,ed teacher?, 
and other social agents to inject their communities wi^^th a sense of 
Animation and teom^nity consciousness. This policy requires rsidical- 
reforms in education, politipal institutions^ and jcftltural patterns, 
and these changes are unlikely to; occur without the . assistance. and . 
provocation of a group of agents trained in the art of social reform. 
This document is a collection of 10 essays which describe the iteed 
for, change, cite examples of successful reforms, and make proposals 
for the future* (EMH) 
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* materials not available fromr other sourc^Si. .EBIC makes every effort 
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The Information Bulletin, which is published free of charge in an English and a French 
edition reprints important policy documents of Europectn intefest in educational, cultural 
and XicAentific fields. ■ * . 



SociO'-culturar community development 



For some yea7$ now, gomrnments havjQ. considered that siicia'Cultural 
Qommimity development w a necessary corollary to permanent edu^0ion, and 
that it is one way of helping to resolve certain ^soUo-cvXtnral prfMems which 
drQ becoming more and more keenly felt throughout Europe, ' . 

It Is for these reasons that the CCC has always given an important place to the , 
study^f ^^sociO'Cidtural community 'development in its cultural development 
programme, ^ ■ ' " ' • . ■ 

Originally (iliGO— 1971), t^e problem was tackled from the point of view of the 
necessary facilities and duildings for a rejuvenated cultural policy* It became 
apparent, however, after the Rotterdam Synlposium on' "^Facilities for; cultural 
democrat*' in October 1970, that a new type of more informal building' would 
not, by itself , encourage a tpider participation in socio-'cultural activities; and it 
was awRotterdam that the concept of ^cultural democracy' was first formulated. 
That phrase, in opposition to the democratisation of cultuxe, signifies the 
differences between supporting a policy whose objective is to popularise the ■ 
arts and one whose objective is- to support popular art forms. In other words, 
it is designed to provoke a change from restricting one's interpretation of 
culture to the heritage of the arts and* increasing its absorption by the 
cansumer society, to a ;much Wider definition which, while including the * 
artistic heritage, also conceives culture as a continuous creative procesb §oing 
on inevitably not only amongst"" artists but all social groups. The wider 
definition stresses that active participation in culture and^tn sociq^cultural 
ac£ivities is something that sh\)uld be supported by governments cDnd that the 
provision of encouragements to do this^ would help give a mudi greater reality 
to the "right' to culture'^' (one of the. rights in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights) than policies fqr popularising the artistic heritage will ever do. 
It also reflects a common European feeling that when participating in cultural 
activities, the yardsticlf^ of success is not the quality of the end-product so much 
a^ the sheer process of involvement^ and discovery, the use of curiosity and 
creative imfigination, Oppwtunities for the use of these faculties innate in* all 
of us — wilh if they are developed, adiieve several desirable things: it will 
encourage ^personal self-^fulfilment, communicatidn between people and groups, 
and the exchange of views and ideas: It is not idealistic to imagine that 4he ' 
consequences of that willhe to develop p, new spirit of constructive involvement 
in cbmifrmnity affairs, \ ' 

It ?^ all these objectives ihat the CCC's" project on socio-cultural community 
development pursues, : : ^' , 
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Thd second stage toofc over the jproblem asked at Rotterdam, and at the next 
Symposium on Methods of managing osocio-cultural facilities ' in pilot 
experiments*^ at San ,Remo in April ^ 1972, European experiments and 
innovations aiming at the realisation of a cultural democracy were analysed 
and compared. The first list of these trial pro jeep appeared in the symposium 
report, and the bewildeting variety of them, seemingly defying classification, 
is updated in the revised list which appears at the end of this Bulletin, 



The third otdge of tha project otemmed logic(^ from the oecond: to study the 
problems reoulting from the need for the opemil'type of worker required for 
ooQiOrCultural community development(,He of she needs come Of the qualities 
of a pried, a doctor, a teacher, a conoellor, ar^ artiot These problems were the 
subject of the next Symposium, JieVd at Brussels in 19T4 on the ^'Deontology, 
status and training of animateurs'\ which fgcuased on the aspects concerning 
riglits d^d duties, statua,ani training. ' ^ • 

During these thre*e distinct stages of the CCCs work (the fourth and nj^sst is the 
study of animation zn new towns) qector studies have been written. On the 
- basis of these studies, both conceptual and practical, the tessohs learnt ham 
been tied together. The four studies reproduced hereafter deal with^ the 
overall objectives of -socio^cultufal community development policy as' 
understood by the CCC and its relationship to permanent education; With the 
implications of suck a policy; and a hypothetical town is used as the settinq^ 
for a trial implementation of the policy, in which all the elements are entirely 
facjually-'based* . ' , ^ ■ ^ . . • - ■ 

The Bulletin includes also the papers prepared for the Brussels Symposium, 
together with tliff (^umming-up lecture. The information contained in them may 
provide help pi' solving some of the problems thai inevitably arise from the 
introductionvof a n^w policy. It, should be mentioned that these papers are 
based on tlie practical everyday experiences of European^worhing ^^animateurs^\ 

It is hoiked that the reprinting of these papers will show the jjmportanca of the 
problem which is^at the heart of the CCCs prefect; .present tome of the 
corisequences of trying to grappU M>ith U; and demonstrate how, in nearly 
every European country, ways are .being found of Jtranstatinjni the striving fox 
a cujturql democracy into effect . 
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To G^)oM confuGion^,und ta s^uin in admnce^ 
tTiQ TQDtTict'od and celQCtiVQ mature of thio draji 
policy ctutement,^ it must he ma^e clear'Mmt it 
io concerned only with aocio-'Cultural community 
denelopment, not with cultural development 
poUcioo in the most comprehensive 'sense. These, 
at both national' and European level, should 
cover many other important jields Qf activity,. 



mm FOE A CCC STATEMENT OF 
SOCIO-CULTUEAL DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

"Animation socio-culturelle" (v/bich is* translated, 
° as "socio-cultijral community developiiient") is a 
response V% gravi^'^and v/idespread problem of our 
" times, comniph in all our countries, a qulture gap 
v/hiph, eipart iromits qffehce to^our ideals ol sodial 
justice, vitiates the work of econonftcj' political dnd 
educational 'policies {. dedgned to bring to ,6uro 
societies a greater nieasure of true democracy, 
. compassion apd equality of opportunity. 

The initiatives being made in many countries are 
of widely differing kinds, ranging froih the v/ork 
of large socio-cultural centres, with their own 
permanent" prernises, to street-com^t e^diibitions; 
an<i fjfom small protest ^rotips to government- 
sponsored schem^^s of urban renev/al. They all have 
' the following features in;^ common. They seek to 
'provide that stimulus to the mental,*" physical and 
emotional life of people in a particular area which . 
Will move them to undertake a wider range oi 
eitperience through which they will find a greater 
degree of self-i:42arisation, self-eKpression, and 
awareness of belonging to a community — a com- 
munity over which they exercise ^ome Control and 
to which they, have a contribution to make/ As this 
animation is prinlarily designed for^ people v/ho. 



(1) The origins o^ this"^pi'o&lem and details about its 
nature and effects have already been" stated inidc6. 
CCC/SSS f72) 70. adhere, too, v/iU be/fbund the firct 
list of the efforts bein^ made In mk^y countries ta 
• tadile.this pr&blem by various forms of socio- 
cultural community development. An up-dated list 

^ is at the ond*of this Bulletin". ^ . 



by J, A. SIMPSON, 
Project Pirector, Exeter. 



for one ^ reason or anotlier, are very -seldom 
attracted to tlie binds of educational and cultural 
programmes available to them> special techniques 
are employed for arousing and holding people's 
"int^n^^t The aim of this action is not to assert the^ 
superiorii^ of any particular set of pastes and 
activities or any^form of culture, but merely- to 
v/iden the "repertpire" of eKperiences, roles and 
values xvhich constitutes the personality of a human 
being. ' 

■ Some concrete examples of socio-cultural dom- 
' .munity devel9pment work given at the end of this 
BjfJletin show that the;^ range frbm complcjx 
•operations. like the integi?tifed sodof-cultural and 
education(^l facilities at Yei^res or ^ilUngham, or 
the use of video by the people of yervieYs, or the 
revivification of museums and galleries in fiologna, 
to simpler techniques liize the -Day/ Mother Project 
in Bonn or the Centreprise sl^op in Hadsney, 
London. ! 

. In the last decade the esiistence off this problem has 
been widely' recognised, althov^Hi in viey/ of its 
gravity the response to it must seem timid and 

. minuscule. Indeed, i% *lies<^ at /the heart of that 
cultural crisis about v/liich eq^ much has*" been 
v/ritten, and v/his^i v/as the th,eme of the Colloquy 
on European Cultural Policies held at. Arc-et- 
Senans in 1972. Spealring there the Pr/snch Minister 
for Cultural Affairs announces a nev/ "mo^al 
imp^ative" for Governments: to go beyond enact-, 
ment of cultural ri|Jhts to the people and to'' take 
all possible- action to ensure they elsercised them. 




Even ^arlier, v/ith*this problem in mindj the Com- 
mittee for Out-of-School Education and Cultural 
Development sef up the project on socio-cultural 
facilities apd animation to examine these initia- 
tives, 4:0. catalogue and classify them, to identify 
their underlying aims and principles, and to "give 
deeper Study to any methods, v/hidi seem effective 
^nd replicable, and to difficulties v/hich beset the 
work. Difficulties there are .in abundance, but all 
our experience so "far in the pxojecf leads to the 
conclusion that the most Serious of them all is some- 
thing v/hich afflicts the work in nearly all our 
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countries. The progress of socib-cultural community 
development is held up everjrvyhere f or ladi of a clear 
concept, accepted and formulated by governments as 
a jiolicy for national development, comparable with, 
say,* housing or education policies a policy to 
which governmental practice and structures can be 

* adapted. For ladt of Sudi a policy socio-cultural 
initfatives tend to be mounted in a tentgitive and 

, obscure way, and they are fragmented betv/een a 
number of different public authorities to v/hich 
they are often only of marginal concern. They are 

• inadeiquate in volume and vigour and scope for the 
dimension and ' urgency of jKe needs. Tliis 
conclusion was endorsed by the proceedings, oi the" 

^ Symposium . on socip-cuttural aflimatipn held at 
San.Rejno in 1972 vJh^re more than a hundred 
delegates from memWr countries esichanged views 
op progress^ and problems. The report of this 
Symposium states certain "guide lines" iiidicatihg 
action which the CCC may talte to^ help. The first 
• qf these reads: "To bring about, a more active 
awareness on the part of local . and. , central 
governments that soeio-cultural animation is a 
distinct area of work of great and urgent political 
and socio-economic importance, for which govern- 
ments should have an ejcplicil; policy supported by 
adequate resources and administered by a purpose- 
fully integrated structure of government depart- 
mAits". . ^ ^ 

It was clear from the proceedings of-^the San Remo 
conference that the difficulty does not lie in lade 
of sympathy among individual government' repine- 
sehtatives. Bather, it lies in the dead weight of the 
existing conipartmentalisation of gbv^rnment poli- 
cies and structures^ V 

* A stimulus has already been" given effectively by 
the CGC in the field of p^manent education. Jhe 
elabpration of this policy and rfe. presentation af- 
Council of^ Europe level have been of great 
significance in the development of governmental 
conceptualisation, planning and ^actice in a 
numbet of our countries. Largely by this means' 
the verij('term "permanent education" has become 

»*»"a part o| official language and thinking. And* in 
consequeijf|c3e there has been much un-freezing of 
the tx^aditional compartmentalisatiOn which has 
been a hiiid^ance to educational progress, .and an 
attempt td jli.quidation of narrowly academic, 
technical and, elitist concepts of education. Similar 

• results could expected from a CCC lead in the 
^pcio-culturaHi^ld. ^ 

* . ' '* ' 

Indeed a lead o£ fjils kind is^a necessary corollary 

of what ha0 been achieved in the educational 

sphere, "and, as \ViU be shown below, permanent 



education, needs to be* complemented v/ith a 
vigorous policy of cdcio-cultural community 
development if it is^to be fiflly effective. ^ 

The relationship betv/een two policies so closely 
allied needs some explanation. V/hile pressing the 
ui^ent need for a distinct statement of a cocio- 
cuTtural 'development policy — separate irorh.' 
permanent educaOpn — we noje^that this need is 
merely the outcome of forces whidi operate at 
present. It is not rooted in the theory of the tv/o 
concepts; *and il does not represent an ideal state 
of affairs^ Ideallyf we fook forward to a global 
educational policy which gives full weight tq the 
aims of socio-cultural community development and 
which is reflected by structures and practice which 
include the realisatioi\ of these aims. As things 
stand at present, however, this is far from the case. 
Even where educational policies pay verbal tribute ' 
to the aims of "animation socio-cultUrelle^',, they 
are lost and neglected among the main preoc- 
eupations, of educational administration — the 
sdhools, universities, education for productivity. 
This is understandable enough. Enormous tasks df 
reform a^e in ^process in tpe eiusting structures of 
education, and they are*^ surrounded by contro- 
versies and problems — - questions of university 
entrance, of the curriculum in prim'ary and 
secondary schools, of selection orv comprehension at 
^the secondary staged of /"second chance" education ♦ 
and industrial training, of qualification by cre?iit 
unit, of pupil ^. and student ^autogestion, of the 
in^^ividuation of learning by multi-media systems. 

As things are at present, more9ver, there* are 
•marked differences between the content of any 
actual educational and paiimation programmes. The 
work of the latter is increasingly geared to the 
needs of peo^e who^ are outside the threshold of 
educational facilities as they exist. It is part of the 
s^epjialist work of the animateur to overcome their 
dttitudes'of mistrust, contempt or hostility or sheer 
apathy. Again, all animation processes are under- 
taken on an entirely voluntary^ basis. Touring 
peopile to them there care be no question — as. in 
the case of schools — pf any compulsion, nor of the 
' motivation qperative in education for a better job, 
a qualifitation or more pay. Animation has to be 
it^ own motivation. By contrast, educational pro- 
grammes imbued with the spirit of '=permanent 
education are diiefly concerned with the improve- 
. ment of existing ^stems ta bring about a genuine 
equality 6f opportunity whereby the individual 
may do justice to his innate abilities, go as i^r as» 
he can in .society, and make his maximum (Contri- 
bution to it, A system of "animation socio-cultu- 
relle" has yet to created. This is the task which 
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eoKfronto it; and its emphaciD is more on the qua-* .. 
lity of lifc in a community of meaningful, dialogue 
and equality of e^teem/on porconal fulfilment and 
non-eompbtitive creativity and i:elf ^sprecsion. .It 
is beeauce*of cudi differences thai, for immediate 
purpones, 1;here io need for a cqparate formulation 
of. policy in respect of cocio-culfural community 
development. 



A3 we have caid, tliece differences are merely prag- 
matieal and there ia notliirig final about them. And 
even in thio imperfect relationship animation and 
education can be mutually interactive and suppor- 
tive in several ways. Animation seeku to affect the 
totality of life in a community, from the town hall 
to the corner shop, frohi the pub ttf the factory 
floor. Naturally^ then, it will envisage an effect 
""upon the place of "the school in the community, ' 
on the attitude of teachers and parents and pupils 
to eadi other. Indeed, the specialised techniques 
of animation can have great utility for teachers, 
particularly those whose pupils ore less* motivated 
,by career ambition and preparation' for qualifier- 
^ tions. The schools, in their turn, can dp much to 
fuirther the cause of socio-cultural development in 
an area, *v/here the teachers are sympathetic and 
co-operatiVe and*v/here school premises such as 
studios and gymnasia are made available to the 
public at large. The mutual dependence x)f educa- 
tion and animation is recogniped m certain cases — ^ 
still rare at present — where integrat4(i facilities ^ 
are provided — such ^' as those* at Yerres or Gre- ^ 
noble-Villfeneuve. * 



ha^e many of the features of free adult sociability, 
play, entertainment or the action-meeting with a 
specific sociatpurposo. 

The ' need for al clearly defined policy of socio- 
cultural communi\§r development is equally evident 
from the progress reports and transactions of other / 
cultural development projects set up by the Out- 
.Qf-Schcol and Cultxural Development Committee. 
For exqinple, the consolidated, report on the Euro^ 
pean Towns Project (^) . suggests that where cul- 
tural development is treated as a part of 'educatio- 
nal programmes it v/ill remain elitist in concept 
and limited in its appeal*^ Thi£3[ and other projects 
refer to 'difficulties arising from attjltude barriers, 
and, from a v/ides^ead "rof us" whidi severely 
limits the diffusion of culture in any of itiidimen- 
sionSi restricting participation to the same already- 
interested section of the population* As a Sv/iss 
report puts it, all that new Efforts achieve "c'est 
remplir les ^salles d'tm centre pour vider celles 
des autres*^ There is more than one referencie in 
these papers to the n^d for an overall govern- 
mental initiative which v/ill create the socio- 
cultural firamev/ork f or cultural development. 

The foregoing points have been made at some 
'length to explain the logical place, in the project 
on ' socio-cultural facilities anci animation, of the 
draft Guidelines for a policy given below, A. lead 
from the CCC will' set an example for national poli- 
cies. - ; 



There is, finally, one particular area of consider- 
able overW]^, betv/een animation and education. 
Here only a clinical, "intentional" definition qan 
allocate certain .forms of instruction or information^' 
either to socio-cultural development or adult edu- 
cation^ and the decision must be made in the light 
of circumstances. 'Usually, the conventional kind 
of progressive •course,' or the set-piece lecture 
followed by discussion, is held to be "adult educa- 
tion",^ Adventurous adult educationists, however, 
increasingly ^dopt tedifiiques whidi will appeal to^ 
less ^sophisticated peoplej the reluctance of the 
working class to participate in adult education has 
long been a source of s^lf-criticism for adult edu« 
cationists. They then tend to do much the same sort 
of work as the socio-cultural animateur. The oni- 
mateur introduces what is fundamentally educa- 
^ tion (in, say, sudi matters as hygiene, :^nnily rela- 
tionshipSi creative hobbies or civic activity) in ways 
\vliich are spectacularly attractive,' whidi are free 
f rom , tlie repellent associations of the sdxool, 
including a teadier«pupil relationship, and whidx 



IMPORTANCE AND URGENCY OF PROMOTING 
NATIONAI4 POLICIES, OP SOCIO-CULTURAL 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

The culture-gap whidi socio-cultura^ community 
development must bridge places millions of people, 
wether they are aware of it or not, in a disadvant- 
aged situation. This is a state of affairs in conflict 
with those declarations of himaan rights to which 
all nations have pledged allegiance and wpich 
imply equality of opportunity for full participa- 
tion -in the life of our societies. Th^e is a conti- 
nuing obligation upon governments to reduce this 
gap. ' 

As we havfe already said, the pro})lem is not sus- 
ceptible of solution by educational action alone. 



(2) Summary of proorammes hy B.Duvanel, Doc. CCC/ 
. EES(72>i08. . • 



No matter how its facilities are refined and im- 
proved it will not reach those who shun it. The 
w6rk of stfQio-cultural animation is necessary 
first. An illustration may be drawn from the 
United Kingdom where, v/ith a highly dembdratised 
educational system, constantly improved since 1944, 
only of the students at liniversities in 19^3 

were drav/n from the 64 ®/o of families which are 
supported by manual workers. It may be added that 
OECD statistics credit British universities with 
'the highest percentage of/s&dents dra^t^n from 
working class homes in T/lTestern Europe, In France, 
according to A. Girard (3),' in «_spite of far-reaching 
egalitarian changes In the ^educational system since 
19.00, the direction of society remains 75% in the 
hands of people who are the chilcir^sn, at very least, 
of minor feivil servants. Th^ democratic nature of 
education in the Lander of the Federal RefjpubUc 
is v/ell known, yet W. Schmieding (^) can write 
. "good theatre is the, product *of a cultural tradition 
which, because of oxir educational system, is shared 
only by a minority."' In Holland, in the city of 
Apeldoom, with a. progressive and liberal munici- 
pality, 82% of the users of the public library come 
from th^t minority of the population which has 
had more than thel compulsory minimum of edu- 
ction. The^e random, facts only exemplify a pro- 
^J^Qva which is now a commonplace of the thinlung 
of educationists As Edggr Faure has said, "II faCit 
d'abord cr(§er le besoin de la^culturel*' Without this, 
improvements in educational systems will tend 
rather to widen than to clcfee the gap* 

Its continuance constitutes a menace to democra- 
tic institutions and procedure. There is little rea- 
lity in democratic citizenship for those who are 
socio-culturally disadvantaged. Their democratic 
rights may bfe exercised only onc^ ev^ry five years. 
' They are cut off by their apathy or timitidy or lade 
of know-how from talcing any other part in the 
public, dialogue and movement which mould the 

' environment and community in whi^ they live. 
Even where machinery for, participation in indus- 
trial and social management is created, such people 
cao avail themselves of it only minimally. At the 
sam^ time, they are aware that their yoice does 

. not count, — that somehow it \§ always "they" who 
make the decisions. Thus the democratic frame- 
*work, so dearly won, comps to be regarded by many 
as a farce. There is a spreading apathy about* d^' 
mocratic politics, and a claptrap cynicism about 



(3) Girard, A.: La r&acQitQ cociaZe? Presses, universitai- 
res de France, Paris, 1967. 

> ■' 

(4) Schmledlng, W.: "Kulturbrifef", in Inter mtttmeG, 
1973. 



politician's. And these altitudes can be .seon too 
often expressing themselves in a belligerent, blind 
violence, not unconnected v/ith the re-emergence 
in several countries of non-democratic political^ 
movement^. * 

This dangerous frame of mind i^ not confined to 
a spectacularly deprived or intransigently malcon- 
'tent fringe of our societies. Some hint, of its pre- 
valent! can be derived from the findings of a 
"Bondage SOFRES" as reported in the Derni^Tes 
No'uvelles d'Aloace, 8 May 1973. According to Jjiis, 
5l % of the respondents considered that a child of 
working-class parents has no more, or even less, 
chance of succeeding in the society of today than 
that of t\".^ehty years ago; 77 % believed that the 
difference beWeep the way of life open to higher 
and lower income groups has remained the samlj 
or grown even greater over this period* 63 ^/o 
thought that thi& difference is too great, and 45 % 
thinlz it is of just as great or even greater signi- 
fiance than it was tv/enty years ago. Th^ ^editorial 
comment of the neiwspaper puts it that while the 
eg^alitarian spirit has never ceased to aniriiate the 
French, "il reste un bon bout de chemin, Tessen- 
tieli sans doute, k parcourir". * 

I 

Of similar gravity in its threat to the healthy de- 
velopment of our societies is the effect upon mil- 
* lions of people of accumulated under-satisf action,- 
the under-usage of life-potential, the inadequate 
enlargement and expression of personality. That 
this is the case has nov/ becorne a commonplace 
of contemporary social psychology and social an- 
thropology. In these sciences, indeed, personality 
is' commonly defined as the sum of the roles which 
a human being can play; and one personality is 
distinguished from others by the repertoire of 
roles which the person has selected. Clearly, then 
the wider the familiarity with and mastery of nu- 
merous roles, the greater the development of per- 
sonality, and the greater the freedom for its ex- 
pression. 'When people are restricted in their choice 
of roles* — circumscribed, within the repetition of 
only a few — and even where this limitation is 
voluntary in the sense/ that it stems from igno- 
rance, timidity or prejudice, rather than ir)sm any 
economic or societal pressure — ' then their perso- 
nalities are stunted and their lives fall short of 
fulfilment in ways that become manifest in scarce 
' understood discontent. 

Closely linlced with this are the gorierally accepted 
findings of the social sciences ffiat groups-life — 
, participation in the life of an enduring face-to- 
face group othfer than the nucleat family — is a 
necessary ingredient in the formula for mental 



health, — * a cort pi Gocial vitomm. Jt is in member- ^ ^ 
chip o£ (3uch groups that « opportunity cecurc for"^-^ 
trying 9Ut new roleo and fo]f developing them if 
they are ouccenoful. It is true that the family itself 
^ its a f aee-to-f aee group, but it is largely based upon 
the assumption that roleo are iiKod; and family 
relationships • are so charged with emotion that 
attempts by a member to eKtendtiK/range of rble- 
playing, even in minor matters,fare'diseouraged by 
hostility and ridicule a& being disruptiye. Those; 
whose lives are confined to* th^ small family unit 
sooner or later manifest symptoms of frustration 
and malaise. 1 

It will readily be understood why the tjrpes of 
imder-^evelopment of personality and social mal- 
nutrition outlined above are V/idesprend and on 
, the increase. They progress hand in hand v/ith 
urbanisation and the housing and re-housing of 
tlie people in hygienic, low-density dwelling areas. 

^ The decrepit villageo or runrdown city centres and 
slums from v/hich they come had, for all their lack 
of air and light arid modern gadgetry, a commu- 
nity life "on the strc^et" v/h5ch could be rich iij 
opportunity for the development of personality in 

. group-life. Too often in the new housing areas 
this is conspicuously ladang. Indeed in the report 
' ' on the Yerres Colloquy of 1970 (Foundation for 
> Cultural Develof)ment) they are described as 
"cities w;ithout a bouV\ and it is pointed out that 
in sudi'places a soul cannot be expected to emerg(*i 
of itself, but.miilst be ^oiltrived by a policy of 
socioHc^tural animation. , 

This type of housing, v/ith its built-in labour- 
saving f eiitures 'and standardised decor, allies v/ith 
commereial provision to take the creativity out of 
housev/ork and home maintenance, much as modeiia 
technology takes the creativity out of v/ork in fhe 
'factclry. There is a steep decline in the call for 
creative craftsmanship in domestic daily life as in 
industry — steady diminution of the extent to 
v/hidiothe product carries any personal imprint of 
^ the skill , or strength or judgment of the worker. 
And the liberated time — the fruit of all this 
labour-saving — is not m'ade a.vailable for the 
satisfactions of creativity and community. It is 
filled with the passive reception of vicarious es^:- 
^c^rience on the telescreen or the aimless encapsu- 
lated nomadism of the family car^ Sociologists who 
have v/orked in the new towns and housing States 
spealc of a v/idespread sense of loneliness, and 
frustration, of life passing, by fruitlessly. As H.Le- 
febvre has said "Today v/e do not Itnov/n hov/ we 
live. You can scarcely say, after jrou have passed 
through the hours, what you did what it all 
amounted to. And what bitterness there is in* this 



* feeling!"* At no point has the se^f been realised, 
or reflected in challenging humai^ contacts, — 

* except in sexual relationships. Thp increasing' 
concentration of interest on these and their eleva- 
,tion into the key value in life, th6 p^stige' a^id^ 
glamour attadied to adolescence and the.feverish 
efforts/ supported by a profitable brane}i>^of in- 
dustry, to prolong it ever later into life, V- all 
these may be interpreted as symptoms of a society 
v/here there is ^'a serious deficiency of pergonal " 
satisfaction. Where there is a v/ell developed coclo*^ , 
cijltural life accessible to all, sexual relationships^ 
while retaining their mighty powers of motivation, 
take* a less neurotic place among a v/ide range of^ 
other e^speriences xvhidi are less vulnerable to the 
passage of biological time- 

Because television, v/hether provided by public or 
independent authorities, is dominated by the djma- 
mics of commercial entertainment, it does not fi^rm, 
as it could do, the starting-point of creative ex- 
perience. Instead, it dominates eacli household as a 
luminous vortex dov/n v/hich the content of family 
life is* drained av/ay* In no v/ay are its effects more 
harmful than in the disappearance of active play, 

. whether the family games of the .past or the out-* 
door pursuits and sports v/hich are ;now watdied 

^ rather than, practised- G*JWagna5|p is not the ;dnly 
sociologist ' to draw attention to the basic play 
needs of people living in Western European^ socie- 
ties — needs to v/hidi thei^ is inadequate response. 
Only in play and sport can the average wage- 
earner be the maker of his own 'destiny; only as 

" homo ludens has he a chance of having "his sins 
washed v/hite and being reborn as successful a^ the 
rich, the talented, the industrious; only in play can 
he find an outlet, in thib' terror-balanced age, for his 
aggression and violence v/hidi is socially accepta- 
ble. And it is in" the skills of play, as well as in the 
arts and crafts, thviX mankind can find that en- 
during satisfaction which anthropologists call a 
"dromenon", — something which was once of .the 
essence of wojk-satisf action, but which has tended 
to disappear as the worker becomes more and more 
a mere human stop-gap in flow-production.' A 
"dromenon'* is a pattern of dynamic expression ii> 
v/hidi the performer shares in something whidi 
has objective value and wliidi transcends himself; 
in whidi be finds release in a 'rhyWim that is thera- 
peutic} in whidi he makes a socially/ appj;oved, 
creative reaction to the diaos and. unpredictability 
of life by asserting shape, order and form. , ' 

Little needs to be said here about* the arts musiCj 
paintihg, drama, the plastic arts and the crea- 
tive crafts. The need for wide dissemination of their 
. practice and appreciation is too well established. 
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^or io^iii^a matter of mere desirabilifir ^ come- 
thing* for. the adornment of life, it^ f rills and graces.^ 
it is . a ;J)asic 'nqed for satisfactory living ^ among 
Ordinary people.' ■ ' ' 

It is also noteworthy that to be unfamiliat with 
the traditional- arte/ with the cultural heritage* and 
" ito continuing developments, and to- be incapable , 

of appreciatihg and^^5sponding to#them, is to'be 
.'cut off frpm manlsiAd's* storehouse of Recorded 
' value-judgments, 'x^o% about aestjietig technicalities' 
but about the very stuff of Hfe-as'lived by everyone' 
— judgments which can be made available to all' 
regardless of intellectuarattainment or (Educational 
badiground, for ad: i^. Garaudy, ("^Alternative*') 
has . said "tiiey" are basect on an imriiedicite rela- 
tionship of tile senses v/ith the world about us — 
not one tfot has been nxediated through logic arid 
the intellect/' Unfortunately, niudi of this treasury 
is a closed book still too far to many working class 
people. In former days iit y/as not thought neces- 
sary that they should have thfe key. ^ 

■ ^;-.v<:> " ■ • . ■ ■ \ r 

*|t is an unfortunate fact that opportunity apd in- 
^centive for making the effort to obtain all these 
ingredients of a fulfilling life tend to diminish as . 
one descends- th^ socio-economic scale, and on the 
lower rjUngs the conditions are often actively dis- 
couraging. It 10^ Eere that are to«fbe4ound most' 
acutely the sad side* effects of what should be a 
positive advance for humanity — its increased' 
longevity. Experienced geriatric and social case 
v/orkers agree ' that^"le troisifeme ^ge^* accentuates 
, the disadvantage bf those wKo are socio-culturally 
under^-developed. Loneliness, listlessness, aimlfess- 
ness and boredom ate ,prev2iient anjong this age^ 
group. ' 

.. .. ;i .: ' ' ■■. - 

Although what has b^n i^aid in the foregoing sec^ 
tions is a'mere outline^ it has been set forth ,in suf- 
ficient length to shov/ t^e reality of the mider- 
satisfactions which build up. among people v/ho do • 
,not make the most of their potential because they- 
la& the Imov/-how, . or because their attitudes 
OHCludo mdny aspects of experterice-from their ex- 
pectation and aspiration. It i^' to ^eak on no 
higher plane, a matter of urgericy f or goyerhinent^ ' 
to appreciate the cash costs^ of this; 

Without any headline exaggeration one can speak 
objectively ^of a disturbing growth everywhere in 
mGntai disorder and sickness. The legal prescription 
of tranquillising drugs far exceeds the volume of 
illegal drug-talsing. Und^^r this optic, socio-cultural 
eoinmunity development could be'seen as a form of 
preventive medicine in whidi it is folly not to 



invest. ]preud once saiif that psychiatry, cpnyert^d* 
^ nourotaic misery into ordinary human unha]5piijiess> 
Socio-cuftural' tomJiiunity' development can . pre^ 
vent' ordinary' unKappiness from degener^iting intd 
mental illness. • , > . * ^ 

Our societiesvpay'B heavy price for th^ associated 
. evils of inflation and iniiustrial dispute and' ^dis- 
location* Increase in 4he quantity, and, 'improve- 

./.ments in th^ /quality, of technical and academic 

, education do ' not eliminate these troubles. They 
jare, of coursi^, rpo'ted deep in v/ofld-v/ide fact&a, 

. which n^ust be overcome by political angi esconpmie , 
action* Nevertheless, this action is postponed by a ' 
widespread under-development of personality which 
prevents people from comprehending it and parti- 

.-^. 'cipating in it. Meanv/hile the ^tioubles gre uccen- 
tuated by; the socio-cultural fact that a'majorily 'of 

^people find their chief form of expressive oujlet in 
purchasing and consumption,' in 'acquiring thing^J 
. wl^idi help them tov/ards a sense of- ideijtity.-The 
rage for mor^ and more purchases makes *f or in- 

, flation without giving- satisfaction. /The. 'wage 
disputes which emerge^ are' lsmbittered* bjr the 

^ ' "culture.gap" v/hich obscures edonoinicr Issues with 
^;he social polarisation of *'us" aj^d "them'^ 

\ ' ' r \\. ...^ — . 

Longer-tdym, but of even gf eater gravity, , are th^ ' 
- mounting costs of repialring, so ?a? sis it may.' be 
repaired, the, damage done to the^fiuman environ- 
ment'' by pi^ocessiss of production and consump|ion 
on such a/scale. There is no need to**elaborate' this 
point here. It is .siuf f icient to ^efer to the report o^ 
the Arc-et-Senans Symposium^ Which „ ha^ been 
widely acclaimed and studied; arid to say« that 

* sociO-cuHu'ral commimity, delrelopment has, ^s one 
of its central a|ms; the objective of alerting peopl6^ • 
to the vulnerable nature of the biospfe^^, and of 

^ enabling them to : devielop resources in. themselves 
— powers Qf expression, credtivity ancj communi- 
cal^ion —, independent of ' cpmtnercial processes. It 
se^ks to help people to find,.^also, things in their 
environment v/hich can be 'enjoyed without eon- 
sumption, without destruction^ or conversion, an(| 
without pollution. / ^ 



SOCIO-CULTUKAL COMMUNITY DEVELOP^ 
MENT AS AN ETHIC; POLITICAL AND 
CULTURAL IMPLICATIONS " 

We have laid sonie stress on the genitive, not. to 
say therapeutic, cohtributioJ^'bf socio-cultural com- , 
munity development, and^at times have ishown it* 
rather as a palliative for negative elements^in our ' 



GoMoty/ an. gomethirig to .acsuage uiAappinocs andi 
oliiumato human ahd \naterial If co, it;ior 

bceauco minpty afid ymot^ am ^lattora calling" iov 
immediate aotion. It muijf^lib^/QVQt', ho. strongly 

, accerted that "onimal^ion codo-culturelle" iu no^piere 

♦JKiediaiiiGm «l adaptation. It repots- oln positive Social 
idoalo v/hidi ilr.GeQko to realise. 'The animateuf*, to 
iiuote P, Moui[hier, in ivorkiDg not only- "In cociety 
but 075 cociety'' in the cervice of a dear ?odal etlkic. 
1?MG-iG nbt comQ newfangled smperhtiwTalthougH 
it hao %een .recently. acncTciated with fachioiiajbte 
words ouch as ''commitment'*; ^'involvement*', "ap^ 
propriation" and ^participatioja". It hac a' very long- 
tradition xvhich included the-' valu'eq, bf Athenian 
dc^mocracy — Rericles in' his famous funer^ Joi*a- 
tiqn contrasted the good citizen v/ith the guiet, 

. pacsiyei merely Jaw-abiding eitisen and of non- 
sacerdotal CHristianity. It is 'an ethic \vhich has 
been persistent ,ih European liistory/ ahd 'ivhen it 
has become obscured it has' been reasserted by 
political philosophers or^' in^ the world of . events, 
by an upsurge of popular action. Among $ts diief 
tenets is the belief tliat^people have not reached^ 
their full human' stature unless "Jhefy are active in 
(^xercising control over the, communities of^v/hidx, 
they are members; and .thht withoul^.this, as p^fssive 
recipients of social ills arid benefife, theyoare 4)e- 

' littled and "frustrated* no matter hov/ they are 
replete and diverted with br^^ad and circuses. Allied 
to this is tlie fundamental belidf t&at v/ish .fof 
the- well-being 6f others is a* compelling himaan 
impulse, neglect or derdal of v/hich brings personal, 
dissatisfaction and tension cmd is morally reprehen- 
•sible. This cre^d commands acceptaijcfe .from" the 
ove^v/helmihg majority of people in Western Eurp- 
pe, and it'is'questioned only by a hai:^^£ul of bizarre 
moralists. Those who serve the 6aus^^ of socio- 
cultural community development are encouraging 
people tbv/ards a'iulfilling v/ay of 'life which can 
only be found if ^ these ethical princif)les are f61- 
low^a* Active an^ compassiQnate^ participation in 
co/iimnmity life .is not merely a way of getting 
an^iehities, or getting rid of nuisances; it, is a mofal 
goal in' itself, . ^ . > ^ 



^Active. citizenship^", ^'community participation", — 
call it how W0 will, it can ^^nly be nourished^to 
) life where ^he conditions ^are favourable; that is, 
' whejre the individual can see clearly that his action 
phas a real influence on the decisions whiih affect 
the community in whid^ he lives/ When this in- 
fluence is degraded* to a ritual liod, when the real 
ti^eisions are removed from liis ken to tlie ante- 
rooms of furictionaries. or the bagk-rooms of tedi- 
iiologlsts, when any questioning of the autho- 
, ritative voice of politicians or administrators or 
^ scientific experts is frowned upon, discouraged and 



ignored-'^ Ihen talk of a participatory society is. 
nonsense, and democracy becomes merely one 
o "more Ih-the basaar of possible' mechanisms for 

• rtmiiing an organisation. It is for this'Teason that 
cocio?cultural conimunity development envisages 

* 'and' seeks to promote the participatory society, 
. and in sq^far as fcis, is a political aim, socio- 
^^.culturd community .development cannot claim to 

' J)e n^li-political. It es non-political, "however, in 
'(^' thlit it \is associated with no political party or 
programme, either of the right or the left, and it 
;is not tiirou_gh any of these that it works towards 
a 'truly demototic society. Nor does it envisage 
such a- society in terms of a$iy particular type of 
j:!gdo-econdmic legislation or struclUres, but ♦ In 
term(d »of nexv humcin relationsliips,' a-neiv Climate ^ 
' of public opinion and an improved quality of life. 
It looks forv/ard to cin **open society" ~ in thB 
i^ense in v/hichlC, Popper used the term — ^ where 
there is a^ multiplicity- of -dialogue based upon' 
equality of 'esteem for the opinions. and values of 
the bus-driver and Jfche surgeonrthe bishop and the 
. ^ hippy ,and the ind-ustrialisj. and the working class 
^ vhouseivife, ;It loofe forward, to a society where 
there is full acceptanqs^ of the right of the man in 
^ the street, to question and challenge the decisions 
D of. authorities ~ political authorities, sociological 
and scientific ai^^ cultural experts — and where 
these authorities ^ give , suda questioning serious 
consideration J and-. Where 4lie humblest of the 
» "anonymous masses" can feel as, assured of some 
voice in the decisions that affect his life as are, ^t 
present, ^hose of. knov/n name, the great pnes of 
' industries and teSmology and trade imipns and 
literatut^^ cind the ai^s, from whose diapes and 
" memoirs v/e Jeam hov/ easily they alter history 
- or "fiss' things", by a Word here, a telephone call 
there, Hie formation of a jimta — the confident 
communications of a fraternity ^whiijh includes 
' government and governed. Socio-dultural c(»nmunity . 
development "'wants tiiis. fraternity extended lo 
' ^ " include everyone. And ''^of equal, importance it 
^ looks * forv/ard to^a society* where there is 
acceptance of the right to withstand majority 
pressures, — the right, as Camus has put it, to- 
"f aire face i I'histoire et ses succ^s'- , — the right to 
pursue minority interests. . ' • - 



Of* course, all this represents an-^ ideal, and it^' 
.cannot be denied that there ik much in contem- 
porary society ^ perhaps in the . ..psychologies 
make-up of most people today — elements of 
competitiveness, exclusiveness ar£d love of hierarchy 
— to say nothing of insensitivify and impatience — ^ 
whidi will make progress in the realisation of this 
ideal, difficult and troublesome. As ^^amimation 
socio-culturelle" brings more and more people ta 
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a sensf of -their ^ wortK land competence as 
equally-sharing members of a community, it will, 
no doubt, increase the niunber of cases which many" 
will call "conf^ict*^ But ^^al conflict only^occurs 
where there is an unwill^gness on one side to 
enter iiito sympajthetic dfalogue. Disorders and 
**d.emos** and confrontations occur today because 
of the lack of any widespread habit or acceptable 
pattern 'for constant conmiunication between the 
public and its authorities, So.cio-culturdil community 
development seeks %o brinj^^back to life the roots 
of c&mmunity life whichJfjiave been buried to p ^ 
deep in our mags urban soipifKes* . . . <^ . 

Culturally also, socio-cultural community develop- - 
ment rests on a positive valufe-judgment. This i^ ' 
not a judgment as- between certain styles of life 
Oind Others, or between^, cert^ forms of art- and 
others* Jt is a simple reassertioiji' of a ''general 
Etiropean faith in'liberty as an ultUnatiB good — a 
belief tha|^ freedoniV of dioice is preferable to 
^restriction of choice^ Nevertheless, some critics, 
whose degree ;Of sincerity is known only to 
themselves, have attemptedf to see in socio»cul1^al 
commujaity developmenty a value-iudgpaent in 
favour of certain life-sljdes or art-forms- and the 
invocation of the resources of the state in their 
diffusibn by action which is, therefore, f ut^damen- 
taljy dirigiste.. Such critics — some of whom are ' 
avowed foes of Western democracy •■ — can 'have a: 
damaging effect. Social scientists have laid great 
stress on the need to. accept cultural pluralism — 

.^a .plurality of values'* —*as a healthy feature of 
our societies.^ Governments,; tiig1*^ore would be 
reluctant to appear to impose cultural norms which 
are 'opien to , the charge that they derive from - 

^culture^patteri^s 0f ' a dominant elite. If this^ 
accusation of dirigispie were to hold »goOd against » * 
socio-cxiltural animation it would be better to leave * 
it' in its present relatively jqbscure position as the > 
fringe cpncern of various ministries and muriicipal 
departments, and to voluntary oirgai^ations. It is , 
therefore essential to make the" following points' 
vety dear: 
- * . ■ '• • ' ■ . ■ . ■ ■ 

— Dirigisme ih any meaningful sens^, is not at 
^ any time a . feature of socio-culfeural community 
development Iiet us, however, be clearheaded ' 
about '^dirigismfe'' and "pluralism". Opposition to 
animation as dirigfete can spring from a passionate 
concern for liberty anji equality. It can> however/ v 
-also mask an^ indolent laisser-aller; oi', ^orse, a ^ 
more or less cynical acceptance by the culturally 
advantaged that theirs is, in the nature of things, 
^ a minority position for which' the majority,of their 
fellow citizens are intrinsically unsuitable ando to 
which, in -any case, they ^have no aspirations. A 



phrase like "acceptance -of culturalfpluralism** can 
be used as a comfortable piece of socitjj science 
with which to clothe the' naked abandonment of^ 
large sections of the population to a qua'lity'iif lif e 
which, in our hearts, we know to be less satis'iymg 
than our own ^ a scientific neologism for the 
older arid cruder "It's all they want all they're 
fit for*\ Even people of good will in moments of 
tiredness and discouragement are prone to this 
type of cultural apartheid, but with the vast, 
majority it can never be a permanent frame of 
mind. - / 

-ntr The principle of "pluralitys>f values" implies, a 
^ healty felerancie and "esteem for a multiplicity of 
minority views — the "open society" referred to 
, earlier. It can never be pushed to 'the point whe^-e 
it produces the total inhibition Of all societal action. 
Almost - all" state pr' municipal or community 
intervention has crpss-cut somebody's system of 
values. Prom '' the outset to the present day the 
creaMon and ;imj^rovement of systems of pu^ 
education have overridden the values of tho^g^xp 
believe in the absolutely unrestricted^ free-play of 
competitive individuoligm? None the less, govern-^ 
ments have acted because too great a regard for 
minority values w6uld plufige education badk into 
an atmosphere of early nineteenth century 
amateurism and fragmentation. Interpreted in one^ 
possible sense, "pluraUty of values"- could mean ' 
an oriental acceptance of the eternal yesterday < — 
paralysis lest the balance of the universe be 
disturbed, , ' ^ 

— But", we return to the main point Sodio-cultural 
community development is" not dirigiste..\^The 
value-judgment on which it rests is no more than 
aVrestatement of a proposition whiA^^ the 
corner-stones of our type of free society* It is a 
judginerit^in faVifjur^^^^^^ an enlarged personality as 
contrasted with a limited personality; in favour of 
opportunity for tHe greater use of life-potential;, in 
favour of freedom of choice of activity rather man 

^restriction by^ tradition, ignorance or habit;/. in 
favour of the greater rather than the Cesser 

; enjoyment of all cultural s^les in our soci^^^^^^ 
-greater rather than lesser* competence to partici- 
pate^ in the Ijontrpl and development of the 
community. jSifho,^ ho^ many are those who 
will stand up and declare that they have judged 
otherwise? And - who will deny the justice of 
invoking state . support in > tiie service of ^ this 
fieeedom? Few indeed! Beyond this vaiue-jUdgment 
in favour of 'freedom , socio-cultural community 
development doesixot go. It implies no imposition 
of, any ."establi$tmient*S culture or li^e-style. It^ 
eni^ages no compulsion, no career reward, no 



snobiste status-adii^vomont, no badge of civic 
virtue' for participation in particular* milturaX 
experience or community affairs — nothing' except 
• the rowards which are inherent in expressive, 
out-going activity. It calls for no dirigisme on the 
, part of the ^tate^which goes beyond the provision 
and support of. facilities and workers, and 
favourable publicity. ^ 

— It is b^ilt«^in feature ot socio-cultural 
commimity development that it shall be a non* 
directive process, ' volimtarily undertake^, and 
dependent for its form and direction upon the . 
V co-direqtion of the participants. Techniques for 
this, even among the most timid or apathetic 
/ sections of the population, have been worked out 
in considerable detail, especially in France. Parti- 
cipation ..of this kind is an essential fetiture of 
. animation socio-culturelle for two reasons. Firstly ' 
because it is a safeguard aigainst a socio-culturaj^ 
environment which, while it represents the opinion 
of experts, is out of touch with broad humkn need^. 
A somewhat .frightening example of such tk 
tendency* can be fotmd expressed in- N. Sombart's 
Stadt^rukturen von Morgenl^) which states that 
the habitat of tomorrow must be of a soaring 
architecture which forces people away from a. 
dwarfed, dithonicvway of life onto ap aeolian 
plane, for *'the city must be the measure of man^^ — 
not man the measure of the city". In the sec^cind 
place participation is an indispensable feature of 
socio-cultural animation b^ause it is not only an „ 
ethical aim of the process, but also an essential 
method. One caimot animate people towards an ' 
active share in control over their own coimnunity 
by methods which familiarise them only wjth the 
provision made by leaders, wardensJ^'tU^&tS' and 
cultural shepherds, no matt"^ how bene^lent. 

The positive,^ missionary aspects of socio-cultural 
community^ development, b\>th ^ on the socio- 
political side and on the cultural side/ are bound 
to encounter criticism. It is no jmere assemblage 
of techniques. It is a movemWt. As. a moverrjient^ it 
springs from certain articles 6i faith, and it is, of 
course, open to assaull by those who do not share 
this faith — which is the fundamental creed, of ,aU ^ 
who seek to promote or practise^J^animation socio- 
culturelle*'/They believe that, across the plurality 
of cultures which coexist today in all our coimtries/ 
— ' cultures of factory floors^ of rural communitites, 
of middle-class suburbs and concert halls^ oi^ 



(5)Sombart, l^.t'^Stadtstruktureti von Moraen, Schrifr'' 
tenreihe Siedlungsverband Huhrkohlenbezirk, Nr. 24, 
Essen, 1969. ^ ^ 



students' cafe0 and common ro.oms, -^.certain 
yalues and truths hold good, such as thatj — 

• freedom is, better than restriction; the wider a 
marfs range of choice between experiences, the 
greater his freedom; 

. ■ * « . 

• that active experience is better than passivity; 

■» . ^ 

• that self-government is better than direction, 
regardless of " any considerations such as 
e^ontentment, efficiency or productivity; 

• that social commitment and critical conununity 
and societal participation are better than entire 
preoccupatibn with private pursuits; ^ ^ 

• that complacency and unawareness Of p.cio- 
' cultural need can be symptoms of personal and 
'social deficiency just as apathetic somnolence 

can be a feature of malnutrition and pellagra; 

• that whatever evokes tfie sincere reaction of 
mind and heart^ is better than that which 

< merelt lulls or diverts or distracts. 

•All this must be stated ior' the sake of complete 
frankness. The c^^iims for socio-cultural community 
dev^opment ^ere out-lined above objectively as 
base^J upon sociological factors and needs. It would 
be disingenuous not to add that they are also urged 
^ aS^resting upon a faith. While this may be open 
to'^ eihallenge^ no one^* it . must be granted, can 
accuse it of representing any mono-cultural elitism, 
any attengypt to impose particular cultural forms on 
the peoplg at large. 



, GUIDELINES FOR A POLICY IN RESPECT OP 
SOCIG-CULTURAL COM^^rtJ^ . 
DUyELOPMENT 

. . ■ ; ' . ■ 

■ : \ . ■ 

, <y .' • * r. 

that in the national societies which compose the 
Council of Europe certain fundamental propositions 
are, held as self-evident truths with which the 
aetiqns of governments 'should be in accord; i^nd 
that all the nations concerned have been signato- 
ries to charter^ setting forth these obligations; _^ 

— mid that these propositions involve governments 
in, the continuing duty to ensure that, within the 
framework of the constitution and the law, all 
citizens shall have the fullest possible measure of 



'freedom to express, and develop themselves, and, 
without restrfetion, to avail thomsalves to the 
whole range *o|! soeio-'cultural experience which^^ 
society presents; , ^ ' 

— and thW when individuals or groups or sections, 
of the pomilation are found to be restricted in tjie 
exercise of thesa freedoms, then governments are 
in duty bound to seek to eliminate this disadvan- 
tage; ' . 

*— and that inspite of the great progress made in 
the elimination of disadvantage through fiscal, 
welfare and educational policies, there is to be 
found in all our countries a substantial section of 
the population whidi is severely restricted in the 
range of socio-ojiltural experience from which it is 
free to select; 

and that thisldisadvantage is accentuated by 
self-restrictive haMts of mindy of low-expectation 
attitudes and' behaviour patterns which are a 
legacy of the past, not an emergent, feature of 
existing socio-economic or^ducational systems; 

— and that the processes which are normally 
regarded as constituting the educational system 
and^ coming under the public authorities for 
'education, fully occupied as they usually are with 
ensuring equality of career opportunity and 
-maximum productivity, are ineffective, of them- 
selves, to remedy this dipdvantage which counter- 
acts their own contributW to social investmentj 



citizen -knows that he has a voice which commands 
respect in deeisioris whioh "affect his life and that 
of ^his community. • 



— and that this situation calls, as a matter of 
urgency, for governmental ^(^ction bejcause 

• it iB to a great extent responsi<)le for growing 
disillusionment in the processed of democracy, 
and for an, impatient rejection of the rule . of 
law; 

• it is one of the factors making for inflationary 
, consumption and for embittered*^ industrial 

relations which militate against a sound' 
economy; . 

• it is one of the -causes of widespread under- 
satisfaction and frustration whidi constitute a 
drain on social resources, particularly in the 
sphere of mental health; ^ . 

• it is a potent factor in the' escalating processes 
of a wasteful misuse of the environment and 
damage to the biosphere; ^ 

— and that democracy carries an ethical impera- 
tive to work towards a society in which every 
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It is therefore urged 



That governments should take fuller cognizance 
,^:Df this whole area of disadvantage among their 
• populations, and note that only an insufficient 
- response to it can be made by the existing 
authorities which have it in their purview — 
'education, health, housing, welfare etc. ~ because^ 
at present, responsability is fragmented among 
them and none of them is charged with it as .a 
dxief, central task, having a high order of priority 
among other manifold responsibilities. 

— That governments should formulate a definite 
and comprehensive poUey of socio-cultural com- 
munity development, ^,to be of comparable 
importance in national planning with education, 
welfare and similar policies, 

— That this policy should envisage the following 
objectives: ' , 

• diminution and ultimate elimination 'of socio- 
cultural disadvantage, and equalisation of 
opportunity in tixe socio-culturels sense; 

• reduction and ultimate bridging of any socio- 
cultural gap between different sections of 
society; 

• creation of conditions which, evoke from the 
' greatest possible number of people the fullest 

use of their potentialities and of the resources 
; to be found in themselves and in association 
with their fellow men and women. 

— That while note be^tajcen that the effects of^ 
sudi: 0, policy cannot be quantified, it should be 
framed in such a way that some objective estimate 
of progress can from tiine to time be made from 

such indicators as: . 

. * - * ^ 

« the number 6i those Who take an active part in 
voluntary groups, sudi as tenants* associations, 
parent-teadier associations, protest groups, 
religious, welfare or political associations; * 

• the number of those who exercise their right to 
vote in elections of all kinds; 

• the number who take part in amateur musical 
or dramatic activity; or^^in active sport; or in 
educational courses; or who use the public 
library. 



— That administrative arrangements should be 
made to focus the work of a co^isOji^^tium of national 
and looal government departihents and non- 
governmental organisations for the implementation 
of this policy; and that adequati^ resources be made 

. available. , ' 

,0 

— That a prior task should 1>ti!ilj^plan and arrange 

— both as to curriculum {Ind^rganisation — for 
the training of professional animateurs (soqiq- 

''i cultural community development workers) and 
also for the additional trairiing as animateurs of all 
those, whatever* their profession, whose work is, 
or can be made, a means of socio-cultural 
animation. 

• ^ .' ' ^ ■ 

— That an equalKrvl task should be to 
work out an operational relationship between the 
work of animatSwr agencies and that' of the 
educatiohal system so that the two can complement 
each other so &s to be more effective. 

-r- That of comparable priority is the task of 
finding technical and other methods whereby 
Badio and Television, with their immense, 
^ * enduring influence upon the mass of p^eople, can 
. , be so developed that as well as offering passive ' 
entertainment, they also evoke* an active andj 
critical and creative response for which organisa- 
tional arrangements are^made. ^ 

— That in the formulation as well as in the 
operation of policy it should be made clear that, 
apart from an assertion of fundamental belief in 
the enlargement of freedom, there is no imposition 
of any particular cultural values or life-styles* or 
behaviour patterns. It should be made clear that 

^ this policy envisages a true cultural democracy in 
which all legitimate styles^ of life and forms of 
activity have a respected place in so far as they 
pre means of self-expression, self-realisation and 
social communication. Naturally, this includes 
those culture patterns which were formerly 
inaccessible for the most part to the majority of 
people but which are now being democratised. 

— That similarly the formulatipn and operation of 
policy should stress that, while initiative will come 
• in many cases from government or govemmeht- 
supported agencies, it i$^ a fundamental part of 
^ socio-cultural community development that it'sljall 
involve the fullest possible participation in its 



pl^anning and direction by the people- ] and 
communities concerned; and that this particijpation 
is indispensable both as ^ method and a goal.- 

— That, further, it must be recognised that such 
participation is very 'difficult to secure among 
these very people whose ^soqio-elilttiral ; disadvan- 
tage is greatest; and that it therefore needs to be 
fostered by spedial techniques which take account 
of the fact that participation may involve delays 
and troubles which, while they seem pointless to 
the planners, need to lie patiently overcome by 
genuine dialogue. 

<-. • * • ■ 

— That there should be overt acceptance o^ the ^ 
fact that the concept of socio-cultural community 
development envisages an alteration in personal 
Relationships across. society as a whole; that it 
looks forward to a more compassionate and 
egalitarian type of ^socio-cultural and socio- 
economic life brought about by widespread 
enhancement of awareness, critical faculties,' ^ 
competence, confidence in self-expression and self- 
respect; and that, as this will affecj all aspects of 
life, including the industrial and- political, socio- 
cultural animation Will be a factor of social change, 
while remaining non-political in the sense of not 
being the outcome ot the associate of any 
party-political action. • - a 

That care must be taken to avoid the 
misconception that a policy of socio-cultural 
community development is something which 
concerns only a special sphere of activiti^^, such 
as the arts, or culture in the traditional sense of ^ 
the term; or that it is something only for certain 
sections of society such as the poor and needy or " 
dwellerj in slum-clearance areas. While the 
conspicuously disadvantaged stand foremost in 
claims upon attention-, soci9-cultural community 
development looks towards the enrichment ^of all 
spheres of community activity at all social levels. ' 

— That in planning the operation of their policy 
govenrt^ents should have regard to the continuing 
investigation and comparative studies and reports 
under CCC aegis into such matters as methods of 
assessm^^t, suitable govenxment^l structures, the 
training y of animateurs, effective relationships 
between educational and socio-cultural program- 
mes, mas^ media animation, atxd techniques for 
securing productive participation. / 
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Spcio-cultural- community-development 
and permanent educatioa ^ 

.* • / ° • ' ' by J. A. SIMPSON, • 

^ - . ' . ' Project' Direetor,.Exeter. 



A eomparative articulfiUQn of their concepts with 
reference to their, operational relationships 

Tiiere aro tliree planes upon wiii^ the relationship 
between the two concepts of pennanenj education 
and socio-cultural community development calls for 
consideration: \ " ' 

• Tlio plane of educatioml and socio-culturat 
theory^ where we are concerned with the 
response Wliidi should made by societal 
action to the needs of the individual and of 
society. . . 

• The level of ^^olicy-^making and tho "intentional 
definition^' whidi .are essential- to policy. (Tiiis 
includes policies in member countries and in 
the CCC itself). 

• Tlie operational plane of relationships between 
educational and socib-cultural structures and 
workers. * ^ 

It xvill be convenient to summarise here and now 
the conclusions to whidi examination of this whole 
question in the Project "Socib-cultural Commimity 
Development-' has led, and which) will be elabo- 
rated in the remainder of tliis papef, - ^ 

— Tiiere is a root unity in these two concepts, bptli 
emerging from th^ same social objective — the 
creation of a fully democratic society of equal 
opportunity in which all citizens are encouraged to 
xn^o the most of their personal potential and of 
their social enviromnent, sharing actively in ifs 
constant amelioration. Tliis radical identity stands 
out olearly from most statements of either concept, 
despite differences of emphasis between thenj, 
CQnceptually they can be regarded as txyo asjieet^ 
of the same set of ideas* , . ■ 

— Strategically, also, they are interdependj^nfc 
Sf feetive realisation of one implies tlie eo-e3d$tence 
of tiie other, . . ' * ' > . 

— Nevertheless, at present it is neither practicable 
nor in the interest of either concept that it sliotdd 
be politically and administratively treated as an 



aspect of the other, "Ehtis conclusion is' forced on us 
by a consideration of existing govemmeUtal 
structures. Moreover, at present, also, there arc 
marked differences of emphasis between the two 
concepts on the operational plane. ^ 

^ These operational differences affect the scope, 
cireumstancGS and .priority of concern as between 
the work of those engage4" at any level in 
Permanent Education and Soeio-cultural edtoamunity 
development. They are^ for the time being, so wide 
that they would 'make the integration of the two 
into one policy and one ^adn^'jinistratibn imprac-* 
ticable and undesirably.^. ^ ^ , ,!^^;. 

fiven at p!r(^6nt,fch^Rij£^ are substantial 
areas of overlap giid colHBy the two. 

This is leading °to anlUPefehig measure of 
cojiscious co-operation at operational level, and, in 
some cases, jat the planning stage* These, we hope, 
are pointers to a longer-term future. 

— In this future it is to be .expected that those 
^elements of the theory of Permanent Education 
whidi cover or imply the full theory of socio- 
cultural community development will be amplified 
and strengthened, and translated adequateljlf into 
the ^ formulation and application of permanent 
education policies; that the methodology and 
approadi which have been elaborated by workers 
in the field of animation will be more widely 
adopted in educational establishments and systems; 
and that it w^ill be possible to think in terms of a 
single* UttifiM policy — educational and socio- 
culturaLf 



Ideological unity of the two concepts 

No one is likely to gainsay this* Both sets of ideas 
are grounded in the same basic propbsitions whicJx 
are held as self-evident truths by member nations 
of the Council of Europe. They involve govern- 
ments in -the continuing duty to ensure that all 
citizens shall, Witliin a framework of law, have the 
fullest, possible freedom and encburagenitent to 



ojspross and develop themselves, and to avail tliem-' 
selves at \viH oj tire 'full range of cocio-eeonomie 
and socio-eultural experience whidi society pre- 
Gents; and to^ enlarge the common stock of such 
experience by th^ir creativity, productivity and 
participation in the decisions wliidx affect the 
development of society; 

E3?pKcit corroHaries of these obligations are the 
duty of governments: , 

~ to eliminate ' any disadvantage v/hidi restricts 
the eKorcice of tliis freedom, creativity, produc- 
. tivity and participation by any individual, or 
group or section of the population; 

Aa move towards an educational system whidi 
compensates foHiandicap; ^ 

to promote a socio-cultural environment which, 
in all socio-economic sections of society, con- 
duces to the enlargement' rather than the re- 
* striction of personality, . and to the widest 
possible use of life-potential unfettered by 
ignorance, habitual attitudes, low expectations 
or lack of means. I ? 



The level of policy 



In current practice the two concepts are almost 
invariably given realisation through^separate poli- 
cies. This ia the case eVen in those rare cases where 
one ministry subtends both. The more msual pat- 
tern is 'of a Ministry of Education responsible for 
the schools and for further and higher education, 
and,' perhaps, some elements of socio-cultural 
development. The other elements of socio-cultural 
community development are shared between sever- 
al ministries — Interior, Health, Culture, Housing 
etc* --^ working' in conjunction with voluntary 
organisations* ' . * 

This is a situation which^is gravely disadvantageous 
to the cause of socio-cultural community develop- 
ment Whidv by contrast with education, 'lacks, in 
most cases, a clearly ""formulated policy covering 
all these fragmented elements* Its aims and claims 
are stated piecemeal and with insufficient weight 
and coherence. To. focus the whole battery of 
sdfcio-cultural- agencies, upon any given area it is 
necessary first to set up special madnnery for co- 
operation between the various authorities involved. 

For. this- reason the immediate objective for soOio- 
cultural community development, -as seeii: from 
within the projecjb, is the clear formulation in each 



coimtry of a policy of CGcio-eulfural development, 
comparable in coherence and importance with the 
educational policy, eomj^Iementary to it, but, for 
the time befeg, separate from ^. Only when this 
has been established and administrative madnnery 
set up to co-ordinate the various agencies in its 

• service can there be useful consideration of the 
amalgamation of this policy with education. If 
amalgamation were to take place at present, it 
would be to the detriment of socio-cultural eom- 

' munity development. Experience shows that where 
it is already in some measure the responsibility of 
education ministries it forms only a peripheral 
part of their work, with les& esteem than other 
parts and v/itli a budget tiiat is low in the queue 
for increases and in the forefront at times of 

' retrendmient, 

^0 say this is^ot to apportion blame ,b*ut to come 
to terms with realities. Socio-cultural community 
development is a fairly , recent addition to the duties 
of government, one whidi has not everywhere been 
ftdly accepted or ^clearly defined. By contrast the 
education statutes of out countries lay a clear duty 
upon ministers to ensute the provision of sdiools, 

• tedmical colleges, universities etc.; and this 'educa- 
' tional provision has a century or more of growth 

behind it and the momentum Of a formidable body 
of law and of physical structures representing 
thousands of millions of dollars pf investment — 
to say 4iothing of teadiing professions counted in 
Ijlieir hundreds of thousands. By ' Comparison socio- 
cultural community developpent can scarcely be 
described as a system. Governmental expenditure 
'upcjtf it is Very often permissive, not obligatory, 
and ijuqh of it consists in subsidy to voluntary 
effort* Many of t\\p manifestations of socio-cultural 

, animation are 'ex]|^erimental and\ transitory, and 
permanent 'facilitiei^ are stijl comparatively few, 
is not, theh^ surprising that for education ininis-^ 
tries, as indeed, for public opinion, socio-cultural 
\; .community development ^'OLCcppies a marginal posi- 

'ition* This state of of fairs |s not likely to alter in 
the immediate future. 

One con, however, foresee a time when Uie two 
policies can be amalgamated and seen, as IVI. Hicter 
, said some years ago, as '*les deux faces du mfime 
processus"^ Workers in the field of animation are 
increasingly aware of the^' enormous reinforcement 
^ which could be brought to their efforts by the 
active co-operation of educational institutions wliidi 
can dispose the young to be interested and recep-^ 
tive and creative wd participatory in a eurrioulum 
whidi is mu&i wider ttian in the past- At the saiie 
time, those who are bu^ elaborating systems of 
permanent education have for some time been 
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aware that the netv/oriso of facilitieo which they 
make are least^ effective v/here they are most 
neede'a — among those cections of the community 
where there is apathy tov/ardo them and rejection 
of them. Without th0 compkjnentary v/ork of cocio- 
cultural community development; the structurea 
of permanent edpcation> no matter how elaborate, , 
tvill jcontinue t4 favour those who ar^ to come 
degeee advantaj^ed by their family badiground. 

There is, thpn, nothing fundamental or final in 
separating Hie two concepts for policy purposes. 

/- 

The QpejtU^zonat plane 

■ ^ 

The^d|fferences between the concepts at' this level 
— th^t of actual programmes — reflect the con- 
temporary apportionment of major preoccupation 
bet\f^enHEfian. It is a pragmatical no a philosophi-' 
cal (distinction. ^ 

In i%e firfst place, the prime concern of permanent 
education is with the amelioration of the major 
structures of educational systems — pre-school, 
primary school, secondary school, vocational educa- 
tion ^staBlishments, universities, teacher-training> 
and tlife provision of facilities for "second chance*' 
education for adults and indfustrial re-training. 
These are enormous fields fqr experiment and\ 
iimovation to meet problems of great urgeroy — 
the curriculum of the primary school^ selection 
and transfer to secondary, "streamii^g" or common 
curriculum, methods of access to univerMti^^, pror 
blems of assessment, of qualif ication by credit iinit, 
of the indi\ridualisation of learning, of pupil aiito- 
gestion, of teacher training and status. These alone 
would crov/d oxxj^ much consideration for those 
aspects of socio-cultural community development 
v/hich are covered by permanent education. ^ 

Looked at from the other side, the development 
of the major educational structures is of course of 
importance to socio-cultural community develop- 
ment, and it is among its objectives that t)edple 
should show their concern and exeri^ise confrqj 
* over such matters. They are, howey^t",i^^not intrin- 
sically a part of socio-cultural progr^ihmes. These 
tend to be concerned, not v/ith the Improvement of 
existing systems, but y/ith experimental attempts 
to^iiimate groups and cpmmunfties of jpfeople v/ith 
a view to establishing a methodology v/hich can. 
i be systematised, and for which stifiictures can be 
I created. (It is true, of course^ that the improve- 
\ment of the v/ork of a cerfcun number of existing 
Icentres isa matter of concern*) The scale and dura- 



' tion of the opWationo involved, and the 'political 
Icsueo raised by < them, are mudi slighter than those 
dealt lyith in educational programmes. Whereas 
perii^anent education programmes , are occupied 

' v/ith the development of systems of teadier train- 
ing and re-training, it still lies before the makers 
of' socio-cultural development programmes to 
define the profession of animateur and identify its 
status and deontology and training methods. 
■ ■ ■ . 

There is, too, a marked difference in the type "of 
problem and task included in each programme in 
BO far as these derive from differing circumstances 
a'nd differing motivation in the "target popula^* 
tion". ' 

In ^e first place, the v/ork of socio-cultural coin- 
mu^ity development comeg increasingly to be 
concerned v/ith popul^itions which gre beyond the 
reach of the attraction of established facilities for 
education* or cultural development. The breation, 
say, of an open university v/ill not stfr fern from^ 
disinterest or a rejection whidx is sometimes mis- 
trustful, sometimes contemtuous. Special tech- 
niques of animation are needed before they v/iU 
cross this threshold. ' 



Secondly, all the processes of socio-cultural anima- 
tion are undertaken on a completely voluntary 
basis. The animpteur cannot count upon ready- 
made groups, compulsorily formed as in the ca^e 
of schools; nor can he count upon people's desire 
for a qualification or a better job Or more pay, — 
ambitions which, in the case of education, some- 
times induce people to accept processes which are 
not'' necessarily attractive. Animation has either to 
be strikingly and initially attractive in itself, or 
associated with some facility, such as a clinic or a 
creche, v/hich has the appeal of utility, or with some 
community purpose v/hich arouses immediate inter- 
est. Socio-cultural community development is 
primarily concerned with eqxjality . of opportunity 
for personal fulfilment and meaningful dialogue in 
community life, for non-competitive creativity and 
expression; it is more concerned with the quality 
of social and cultural group-life, — with the 
"morale" of society. ' 



Overlap arid co-operation 

As we hav^ indicated earlier in this paper there 
are a number of points at which, on the operational 
plane, v/orkers in permanent ' education and in 
socio-cultural community development are con- 
cerned with the same or similar experiences. In 



addition there are«a numbor ol notahlQiQZtmpho 
where good reculto - ar^ obtained through the 
conGdou^i t20-operation vOf educational EJtmctures 
and animation agencies^ Thene are sufficient to 
suggest the great accession of strength to both sets 
of facilitie^J \vhich copld. come from joint planning 
a^d coUaborafiori^ ' * , v 



In the first place, it cannot be asserted to9 stroj?gly 
that it is not possible to conceive of the animation 
of an area or a community as a series of processes 
which take place only at cet^times and in particular 
places. It is a process v/hich 'is intended to affect 
the xvhole rangp of community life from the civic 
hall to the comdr shop, and, of course, including 
the schools and colleges. "Animation may be defin- 
ed aD that, stimulus to the m'ental, physical and 
emotional Jiife of people- in an area v/hich moves 
thpm to undertake ^a range o| experience through 
v/hich they find'^^reater degree of self-realisation, 
-self-eKpression and av/a;reness of belonging to a 
community over v/hich^ they can exercise 'an in- 
fluenxie" (Mwlti-pwrpose'pchoals in Ewroas, Founda- 
tion for Cultural development-, 1973). /> 

• , „ 1 4 0 

* ° 0 

Much in the methodology crf .animation is relevant 
to the v/ork of teachers 'v/ith their pupils — and in 
the. better developed pre-schools and primary 
schools, and in some of the secondary schools it is, 
ifl fact, to be found in ust>. Animation has spe- 
cially valuable lessons for teachers of pupils who 
are less academically Mclined and little motivated 

*hy the ambition for qualifications. In return, as we 
have already mentioned, there is a very great 
reinforcement of the work of animateurs in an area 
where the teachers in the schools take a v/id^ view 
of thei^ pupils* ijeeds and do much, to sensitise 
th^m-to the possibilities of a fulfilling use of per- 
sonal time and to prepare them for taking a share 
in the 'management of their own situation. The 
same holds gpod where teachers seek to involve 
parents in the affairs of ^ the school including its 
organisation and curriculum. Indeed, one. of the 

^grov/ing-points v/hich has been identified- in the 
course of the* project on cocio-cultural community 
development is the Universal interest shown by 
parents, even in^ areas deertiM^to %e "sub-cultural**, ' 
in the. school life and prospects of their childrem; 
Arfeas where schools of this kind are at work are 
of equal interest tto those engaged either in perma,-,- . 
nent education oj* socio-cultural community devel-*^^ 
opment. j^' ' ' , * 

' " ' « - ■ 

These possubilities, and also the need to exercise a- 
'contemporaneous influence .upon parents and 

li^ldren in order to break a "cycle of deprivation" 



have inducM certain authorities in various 'coun- 
triQO 'to create "integrated facilities" — complexeo 
v/hich include a CKiiooL'or schools together with 
facilities and staff for the general animation of the 
area. In the most developed examples there is 
overair general, planning extending even to the 

„ layout of the buildings ^anS housing, and an inte- 
gration of the v/bt}i oJUHq staff of all kinds. Here 
again, there is an overlap of interest betv/een the 
tv/o concepts. Integrated facilities of the type' at 
the nev/ tov/n of Grenoble EdiiroUes, regardless 
of .their many merits of ah intrinsic nature, ''make 

, a special appeal to governments as being economi- 
cal and making the majuimum use of flexible faci- 
lities e.g. studios, v/orksHops anjplaying-fields and 
gymnasia. It is, at this ppint, v/orth v/hile to note 
some reservations about making integrated facili- 
ties the ^ole channel of i development for . socio- 
cultural animation, as they illustrate some of the 
operational difficulties vvhich, in time, may' tend 
to diminish. , ' 



— Firstly, integration of this type calls for such a 
radical reorientation of the work of teachers 
(v/ho, after all, still retain the duty of providing 
a career-geared, progressive education) that the 
strain on them proves too great and they tend 
to seek work elsewhere. * « 

— Secondly, where there is a clash of interest 
between animation and education in claims to 

" , the use of the buildings etc, or the time of the 
staff, there is a strong tendency for education 
to prevail. , 

. * ■ * . ' 

— Again, it is not yet clear whether that section 
of the people v/ho are most in need of animation 
will willingly become involved in institutions 
associated v/ith the schools v/here they'^ex- 
perienced boredom and failure. 

— Lastly, some of the most effective of existing 
animateurs" have a personal backgrotmd and 
quaiyications v/hich would unsuit them for the 
comparatively institutionalised set-up .which 
unavoidably characterises education. 

Nevertheless, integrated facilities, while they may 
not be the sole and universal panacea, are a power- 
ful expression of the fertile union of two greats 
social forces. * 

We have referred already to the area of overlap 
where animation consists essentially in adult edu- 
cation, although in a form so designed as to be 
attractive to people who would not attend conven- 
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tional courcea, v/ith a time and place which suit 
them, and "teaching jnethodp" whioJ> are ccarely 
diGtinguichable from cpontaneou$ and informal 
convernation or from^commercial display, or games. 
Although only brief reference is made to it here, 
this io a large and- important area of coincidence 
if/(»not alv/aya of collaboration. 

Lastly, v/e must list cases where a governmental 
or voluntary agency has set out to improve the 
quality of life in a specific area by the planned 
deployment of a muftiplicity of interdependent 
inf luenceD ~ special!^ eririciied schools, community 
and socior cultural centres, peripatetic animatours 
and' social \vorkers, anq^ x>ften, economic develop- 
ments. Here' the aim is to overcome th^ie inheri- 
tance of multiple deprivation by a full recognition 
that educational progress of a conventional Wnd ik 
nullified by the y/hole ambience' of the area; and 
that the only way forv/ard is an attitude-change 
and widening of horizon in the community as a 
v/holp, young and old, based upon a school life 
that is^^rich in creative experience and is sjonpa-* 
thetic to the growth of personal responsibility; 
Examples of this have been studied by the perma- 
nent jpducation project in Lorraine and Ban, and 
a study is being made in the socio-cultural project 
of the urban renewal experiment in Liverpool* 



ConclmllCna 



Summarismg v/hat ht^been stated at the outset: 

~ Telcaologically, the concepts are integral* parts 
of each other, . 



Ideally, a single policy v/ould give realisation 
tobothr ' 

This would result an an integrated service of 
educational and spcio-cultural v/orkfers, specia- 
lised and .v/ith freedom for individuaMnitiative, 
but co-ordinated towards the general improve- 
ment of the quality of life* 

At present, for historical reasons, this is not 
.possible \vithQUt detriment to the progress of 
'socio^cultural community" development. Tiiis 
needs; separate consideration *until it is suffi- 
ciently established ta form part of a^ amalgam- 
ated programme on equal terms* 

M(^anwhile every effort muot be made at air 
points to maintain and extend the area of xolla- 
boration betv/een the two. 
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Imp^lications of apolicy^^o^ socio-cultural community development 



.by E.^'GROSJBAN, 

Consgiller, l^Qbinst^re de la Culture frangaise, and 
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iNTBODpCTION * 

The stud^ which foUov/s is our contribution to the 
CCC*s cultural development programme, but it 
does nqt purport to cover exhaustively a field 
where es^perimentation is already in full swing. 
'With, still! only very fragmentary evidence to work_ 
on, \ve cijn do no more than outline the hypotheses 
that hav^ to be verified. Of all the activities, 
covered l^y national or regional policies, socio- 
cultural cpmmunity development is still a somewhat 
marginal;- sector, in which political decisions are 



generally subordinate to thp requirements of other 
objectives. - For ipstknce, the work of a local 
"animateur" will often be regarded bwievolently 
by the political authority as long as it appears- to. 

^ reinvigorate the manifestations through which 
that authority traditionally asserted its cultural 
identity* The same activity will be severely 
condemned by the saxiie autjiority as soon as it 
has the effect of making the population participate 
in local politics with greater vitality than before, 

^ or in ways that undermine the stable relations 
between majority and opposition, - ; 



Th0 authority's poliey v/ill thu* be decided not on 
tlie baois o£ criteria specific to cultural animation 
or cultural action in general, But by the need to 
preserve the existing patterns of power politics. 

.This being no, the v/ay in whidi funds are 
allocated to this sector is generally indicative of an 
attitude to "luxury" expenditure, as though the 
recipients v/ere people who^ although deserving^ 
pursued noii-essential'activities. ^ 

It is therefore too early to make formal analysis 
of the implications, correctly^ evaluated of a^ 
coeio-(*ultural community development policy at 
governmental level. However, it ia not too early 
fo advance^certain hypotheses: these will be partly 
subjective, but v/ill nevertheless express a 
foreseeable reality compatible v/ith the very^^ldgic 
of ''animation" aiad the evidence"* at present 
available. This is the task v/e have set ourselves, 
because v/e are convinced that in such a ne^ • 
field, hypotheses must be formulated so that they 



can *hen be 'confirmed or refuted. The important 
thing in our view is that it sliould be possible for 
the decisions and value judgements of policy- 
makers in this sphere \o be formed v/ith reference' 
to clearly stated problems. 

This l(X€k of hypotheses to refer to seems to us to 
be the diief cause of .irresolute policy-making. 
Onc6 -a hypothesis is accepted, and then either 
borne out or destroyed by the facts, a political 
attitude v/ill follovA 

Consequently, this study is deliberately presented 
in an attitude of subjecpve commitment. Doubt 
\yill be directed only at our ovm Judgement v/hich, 
' v/e are determined to reconsider in the light of 
new information. Our sole concern is that at the 

• jir&nt staj^e, this study can point the way to new 
decisions, nev/ assessments and truer definitions, 
both of our objectives and of the instruments 

* v/e v/ish to use in achieving them. 



AN.APPEAL FOR DEMOCRATIC CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 



ANIMATION AS A FACTOR . 
IN CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Anyone attempting to discuss the implications of 
GQcio-'ciltural community development - tis ^ a 
guiding principle of policy must iirst defihe that 
policy, not by extrapolation from present trends 
but in terms^ of a long-term development plan.^ 

' • \ 

We therefore propose to start by recalling and 
analyshig tlie crisis that European civilisation is 
currently imdergoing: a crisis readily detectable 
tlirough the convergent signs of the past ten years. 
.^Tl^at the crisis is a real one is' shown by the fact 
that the values and objectives for whidi past 
generations have worked and which have guided 
the policy decisions of govermnents — especially 
since the second world war — seem increasingly 
not only to be incapable of meeting popxilar 
demand, but actually to generate needs and 
demands that they cannot possibly satisfy. It is as 
though the majority of objectives perceived by all 
preceding generations as milestones to progress 
were now proving to be* those very restrictions 
and obstructions that have to be overtlirown if the 
lispiratiohs generated by that progress are to be 
Stittisfied. 



The important thing about the present crisis, as 
v/e see it, is that it is interpreted both by young 
people and by specialists in long-term forecasting 
as a cultural pfohlem. A" fact clearly highlighted 
by the Arc-et-Senans Colloquy on "Long-term, 
forecasts for cultural development" (1972) v/as that 
"the reason v/hy there is controversy over growth 
in the industrial countries is' not that such growth 
is economically unviable but that culturally it is 
unbearable". . 

It was an argument taken a stage forv/ard by the * 
members of *the ^ working party which met. in 
Strasbourg in May 1973 to draw: the CCC's 
cultural development programme for the years 
ahead: medium-term objectives are instrumental 
objectives which- are themselves dependent on a 
small niunber .of major goals: to define a new 
type of growth, to develop the means of controlling 
our surroundings, to place the mass-communication 
media at the service of culture, to organise a 
pluralistic society 'in which minority groups are 
acknowledged as vigorous elements, and to promote 
a European expression of culture founded on the 
discovery of a renewed cultural identity, y 

At this level, socio-cultural community development 
constitutes one of the i^nstrumental objectives that , 
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chould be pursued. It Iiac no signifieancG outcide 
the broader fram^jwork of the above goalc. 



A Datlofactory definition • 

Like the definition of the concept of culture itself, 
the definition of cocio-cultural animation iG the 
subject of endless debate. The fact that that literal 
English translation has no equivalent in Anglo- 
Saxon experience is not v/ithout significance. The 
activities and attitudes corresponding to those 
referred to in French ao ''animation cocio-culturelle" 
we cover under the general heading of "cocio- 
cultural community development". 

But in fact, these tv/o terms represent tv/o aspects 
of a single reality, and any up-to-date definition 
v/ould have to take both aspects into account. It is 
important to note that anyone may be described 
as an agent of socio-cultural community develop- 
ment virho tries to give mobility, vitality and 
dynamism to the latent forces of groups; persons 
or commimities, and to restore those forces to the 
community from v/hich'they came for the purpose 
of "community development'\ , 

It would therefore seem that the agents of cocio- 
cultural community development are concerned 
both v/ith the lethargy of persons and communities 
who do not mobilise their human potential (or 
consider themselves, unauthorised to do so) and 
v/ith the need to prevent those forces, when 
mobilised, from being diverted from their proper 
field of application, namely the community and 
its development. 

Thus, if no universally satisfactory d^iinition can 
at present be ^ound to cover all actibn under this 
heading, it X2an safely, be said that all such actioii ■ 
is concerned to offer each individual the means 
and the incentive to become the active agent of 
his own development and of the qualitative 
development of the community to which he belongs. 

-Prom this point of viev/, as the San Remo 
Symposium on "Methods of managing soicio*-cultural 
facilities in pilot experiments" (1972) found, the 
development of academic education does not seem 
to have appreciably narrowed the gap between 
those in a position to influence our society and 
those apparently condemned to adjust to the 
situatioii imposed on them or be rejected as misfits 
and deviants. ^ - 

It would even seem that the movement in favour 
of socio-cultural community development originates 



primarily in a determination to bridge this gap 
by dint of approaches and attitudes v/hich, because 
they assume no pre-established attachment to a 
general erudite culture make for greater equality 
betv/een individuals. 

Very rapidly, hoy/ever; those actively responsible 
for this experiment cease to be satisfied v/ith 
narrov/ing the:gap. In v/hatever field their action 
is deployed^ in the end they condemn general 
erudite culture because it is a handicap to all 
including those v/ho control it. 

The socio-cultural animateur coon turns his 
attention to the v/ell-read and the "cultured", in 
order to make them av/are of the psycho-socio- 
logical conditioning that results from the v/ay 
they have adopted .predominant culture. He does 
so because he perceives that they too v/ill fail to 
become active agents of their own development 
and that of the community imless they succeed in 
"freeing themselves from the alienation" implicit 
in a certain form of culture. 

Even though this aspect shov/s through less clearly 
* in activities intended for the general public, this 
is probably because the sponsors of^socio-cultural 
community development are diiefly conscious of 
the situation of the under-priv|leged in our 
societies. It is, nevertheless, an aspect that exists 
arid makes itself felt particularly in sessions, 
seminars and other occasions in the "animateur's" 
training. 

This shows the e3;;tent to v/hich socio-cultural 
community development is an integral part of an 
overall sdieme directed at the real opportunities 
offered to the whole population to assume 
responsibility for its own growth. It is only 
because the existence of the less privileged masses 
imposes certain priorities that most animation 
Leampaigns are carried on in the 'less cultured 
environments, in the traditional senSe of the word. 

The definition of socio-cultural community devel- 
opment therefore remains imprecise because 
neither the actual activities nor the 'situation in 
which they are conducted typify the movement in 
any way. It would be better described as a scheme 
of integration, for associating individual develop- 
ment with community development. But even this 
scheme cannot be formulated by reference to any 
benefits acquired, even by the most privileged. It 
finds expression at a point over! and beyond all 
present-day formulations. In relation to present 
situations or realities, all one can say is that, in 
many cases, it represents dissent. 
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This, we think, in piip.reacon, and not the leaot, 
for tho low" ectee^ in whidi cocio-cultural 
community developm^t is held in the eyeo'of 
political auth6rities» They cannot happily v/elcome 
thoce wlio, more often than^a[iot, clo iiothing^hut 
eriticice i;he defecta the actions for v/inch they 
are responsible or formulate Apparently -Utopian 
cchemeo. . ' ' 



THE FUNDAMENTAL IMPLICATION: V ^ 
ACCEPTANCE OP CULTUEAL DEMOCRACY 

^ _ • ■. . 

The difficulty that governments have in defining 
a coherent attitude to cocio-cultural community 
development io aleo esiplained by the fundamental 
principles ivhich it involves. . . . 

The conclusions of the San Remo Symposium are 
'very clear on tbis^point: "Socio-qulturaranimation 
presupposes a cultural policy based on a desire 
tar 'cultural dempisracy-. It assumes acceptance of " 
that aim at all Jey^ls and the will to bring the 
spheres in which 1i)^isions are thken' ever closer 
r to the pennons and groups, the gual)ity and meaning 
of v/hose lives are concerned." f 

V/e consider thatj in the concise form in v/hich it 
'J is expressed, this conclusion offers me key to the 
analysis of all the 'implications af£ a policy of 
socio-cultural commtmity development. 

The reference to culturaNdeiUpcracy, contrasting 
to some extent v/ith the notion of "democratisation 
of culture*', is not merely a play on v/ords but a 
fundamentally different conception. 

For a number of years, and especially since 
scientific and technological developments first 
began to satisfy • the requirements for material 
survival of most people in the industrialised 
countrie:?, public authorities have been av/are.of 
the impalrtance of extending cultural benefits to a 
broader section o£ the population. Hie policies they 
thus pursued v/ere based on a' patronising 
conception of culture. Culture was regarded as a 
commodity which the mass of the people did not . 
enjoy sufficiently* Consequently, democratisation 
of culture meant distributing the commodity more 
widely, whose contents were still determined iiy a 
social elite, which was also responsible for preserv-* 
ing and augmenting the cultural heritage* 

Initiatives such as the development of public 
libraries and th^ creation of further education 
centres and people's universities, all offer admirable 



evidence of the determination with v/hich the best 
minds of the generation immediately preceding 
ouva set about democratising jqulture. The develop- 
ment of education itself springs from equally 
geriejrou& intentions. r 

But while s5 much energy was^ spent on "raising 
the level of culture of the mass qi |he people", the 
actual content of that culturei the? definition of the' 
commodity to be made available to ^the under- 
privileged, v/as never in doubt. The' culture they, 
spread was firmly and securely established. 

Reference to cultural democracy today implies an 
entirely dAjjerent^svgproadi, It is nothing less than 
a rejection *of the patronising notion of culture, 
and^ consequently .of the policy of broader 
distribution, and its replacement by another 
conception whereby culture is^ defined v/ith 
reference to the population itselL 

* . * . > 

When experts say that socio-cultjural conmnmity 
development implies the acc6pt(ince of cultural 
democracy, they are telling the political authorities 
in no tmcertain terms that culture is synonymous 
v/itif movement, and that each individual must not 
only be entitled to acquire, culture, but also have 
full control over how that culture isu defined. 
■* 

The transition from the democratisation of culture 
to cultural democracy involves a change of outlook 
as radical as that required, in the economic sphere, 
for converting la (limited company v/here the 
v/orkers share h^ the prof its into a v/orker-^managed 
co-operative* . . 

There is therefore no reason v/hy the aim should 
not be formulated in a manner as firm as: that 
adopted by the participants ^at the S^m Remo 
Symposium. For "animation" makec^ an Wential 
contribution to thatNyhoIesale change in v/hich 
the "quality and meaning" of life^re concerned. 

If one is to analyse the implications for g^ern^ 
ments of the adoption of a policy of soeio^jcijilturai 
community development; the first >tep is, in our 
. vi^w, to establish that any action conducted to that 
endVill at some time oi^ other obUge the powers- 
that-be to make it quite plain whether or not they 
accept a far broader form of democr'acy than that 
whidi brought them to office. The^adoption of a 
policy of socio-cultural community development is 
meaningless, v/ithout the conviction that democracy 
must idways be promoted, not merely through the 
conservation of what is acquired, but also by a 
constant seardi for further means of expression 
and more intensive participation. . „ 



ANIMATION AND. BPECIFIG ACTIVITIES ■ 

MetnvninQ now to coeid-eultural eommumty devel- 
opment aci Gudi, ft is Important to establioh \vhat 
it compriccG from thic Gtandpoint. " 

» . 

The cHstinguioIiing feature of csdo-eulturcil 
eommimity development liea not so mud^'in the type • 
of activities as in the way they are performed. The 
numl^er of different animation media ic indeed 
ctaggeringt muceums, social cerv^cca, radio antf 
television broadcas^to, town planning, theatre, 
environmental protection, youm elubo, librarieo, 
etc* No activity appears* to be esdHded per oo, , 
Furthermore," v/hen animation ia practiced in 
connection v/ith an activity, it ceemo inevitably to * 
overfeacji the objective frontiers and the target 
audience, however well defined thoce appeared to 
be attheoutcet, <v t 

In our view, this fact, has a second vital impli- 
cation for everyone wishing to pursue a policy of - 
Cocio-cultural community development; cudi a 
policy is not basically a feature of an activity ad, 
tJuch, but of the manner iri whiclii liiat activity is 
pursued. Animation is a state of mind rather than 
a specific action, a matter of form ratlier than of 
content. 

Any activity may or may not be animation 
oriented, and the same concern to "animate** may 
be apparent in a variety of activities. 

Although socio-cultural community development is 
primarily a mode of action in all areas where th^ 
quality of life is developed v/ithin a community, 
it is expressed today through a certaiiMiumber of 
pilot experiments. ^ 

These experiments, despite their diversity, seem 
to be associated With certain ^particular activities. 
This is not, we think, because those activities are 
any more animation oriented than any others, but 
because pf two otlier circtunstantial factors. • 

— Those responsible for the fields of activity 
in question found themselves particularly 
short of resourced offering them a guarantee 

. of power and effectiveness. The field left , 
free for private esqperimental initiative was 
wider, and free initiative was 'all the more 
welcome in order to compensate for the lack 
of resources of the responsible authority. 

— There was a special need to <idj[ust to the ^* 
individual and collective motivations of tliose 



who took part In ' the' , activities where the. 
' concern for animation first made itself felt,** 
QUO reacon being that their attention could 

• J not be retained by playing up to the tradi- 

tional "profit motive". One might even go so 
far as to cay that the less an 'activity was 
capable of being presented in terms of 
individual materfal profit, the more socio- 
^eultural animation was evoked to secure tho 
participation of tho people for v/hom it wa? 
intended, , 

' ■ .. <* 
Important as those two factors are in . the histoyy^ 
of tho dovelopment of the socio-cultural commu-* 
nity development we do . not consider , that they 
alone enplain this ne^v mode 'of action. Tiiey were 
merely • tho catalysts whidi alio v/ed^^it to occur. ^ \ 

As for public authorities, tho combination of these 
tv7o featWGs ;~, tfio all-embracing nature of "ani- 
mation-n^wcpiriiGSS" and the fact that it makes its' 
appearance within different activities is signi- 
ficant * 

Tho implications are twofold: 

• A policy of socio-cultural community develop^ 
ment must 'first be embodied 'in ,a series of 
measures permitting animation to be carried on 
in those areas of social action which are most 
favourable to its development, 

Sponsors of socip-culjural community develop- 
ment in fact find that, if they wish to make flfts 
alternative seem credible, they have to embody 
its underlying assumptions in "pilot experi- 
ments". Such experiments stand the greatest 
diance of success in areas where they are not,' 
automatically,, hampered by popular fears of 
^order and improfitabllfty* 

« But -the second implication of our analysis- is* 
no less vital: no policy of socio-cultural conjmu- 
nity development is significant unless it tends 
to spill over f roni the most permissive sector^ 
diosen at the^uts^t Animation is no more than* 
a bluff unless it results in comprehensive^' struc- 
tural dianges* Sponsors of .socio-culturar;-CQm«* 
munity development must therefore select limit- 
ed actions for pitot^experimonte, but ones whidi 
have repercussio!^ on other mote fundamental 
sectors. • • ' ^ 

A cultural animation policy therefore implies an 
accurate selection of the most suitable areas for 
its development. They must be both permissive,* 
and also testing grounds which trigger off reper- 
cussions. 



It is, we believe, at this level that action which 
might othemise have been si^ly benevolent f a- ' 
tuity or conciliatory face-saving hypocrisy, begins 
to fiiid expression in political terms. 

A distinction must be^drav/n betv/een Delfle^ gc- 
iion by. scattered elem(^nts, v/hose sensitivity to 
the values of cultural democracy lead them to 
practise animation in day-to-day life, and* a polic;u 
of .cocio-cultural "animation" v/hich aims to join'' 
those elements ^together into a coherent force 
capable of altering the balance of contradiction 
v/ithin our 'Tjlodred society". 

We nov/ think it important to analyse what appears 
to be the fecial relationships between socio-cul- 
tural community development and two of its tra- 
ditional areas of action. 

/ 0. . \ • ' - 

* ■ ' 

socio-cultxjral'community 
^^development and leisure 

The problem of cultural actioii has* always been 
c6nfused with that of leisure. There ar^ two reasons 
for this; it is only during leisure hours that one 
has the time tQ attend outstanding artistic events;- 
and the great vogue for adult educatioh that starr- 
ed during the thirties could b^ satisfied only out- 
side v/orking hours. 

That being so, it was !ound:*that the way to achieve 
the declared objective of demoiiratiQation of culture 
v/as by fighting for more free time in relation to 
th6 number of working hours. "Culture" could not 
b6 cbfttemplated v/hile the mind was preoccupied 
v/ith working in order to live. This pcplains why, 
in the thirties, ^people began to denmnd a reduc- 
tion in v/orldng hours and free access to culture 
for all, ^d not just for a privileged social class. 

Universal access to 'culture could not beconie a 
reality unless the first demand v/ere met. 

The two myths, that of culture for all, and thSit of 
leisure to enjoy it, are as inseparable as the two 
sides of a coin. 

^ ■ • » .. 

The theatre cannot be "brought to the people" if 
the people are too tired to do anything except flop 
into bed to recover the strength needed for tl^e 
next day's work. The democratisation of concert- 
going requires the audience to be receptive ix) 
beauty and not to spoil the atilaosphere by snoring. 



In more dignified terms, if each individual ia to he 
given the chance of achieving personal fulfilment, 
he must be able to do so at a time v/hen he is. not 
eating, washing or sleeping. > 

And CO, to^tHF^tfeck; culture v/ill not yield until 
the battle for leisurb^iO V7on. 

As a result of the undeniable successes of j;he hard 
social struggles of the thirties and the post-war* 
years, the ^amount of free time enjoyed by each 
individual has gradually increased. His worliing 
v/eek has been reduced from 48 hours to 40 hours, 
and he is entitled to 4 weeks' paid leave instead of 
only ten day0» This means that leisure time has 
. ceased to be a Utopian goal and has become a tan- 
' gible social reality. Manilas reconquered his time (or 
rather, a small part of it). This nev/ phenomenon is 
now no longer an expectation but a very interesting 
subject of observation. Tov/ards.the end of the fif- 
ties, scholarly studies on leisure began, to abound. 
Of these, one of the best known is the book by 
J. Dumasedier, Veto une civiliDation dw IozdIt? 
(Editions du Seuil, 1962). Very often, v/hen refer- 
ring to this book, people leave, out the final que- 
stion mark, on which the significance of the titte^ 
depends. It is one of the leading \vorks in this fiem^ 

It uoon came to be realised that the nev/ly-v/on 
leisure could, be used in a wide variety of ways. 
' Watching television, playing football, resting, mak- 
ing miniature rodcetg, Visiting museums, canoeing, 
etc: the pos3ibilities^were numerous and the areas 
wide. Nor were they necessarily cultural, as it had 
been hoped. If people use their free time to bet 
on the horses or to get drunlc, no r^earch 'worker 
or cultural enthusiast will consider that any 
heartening humanitarian progress has been made. 

It was therefore not long before the question arose 
of hiemrchteQ in th^ uce of lezGure, Activities of 
human interest began to be classified: distinctions 
were drawn between active and passive* recreation, 
between entertaining ,and instructive recreation, 
and between manual and intellectual hobbies. The 
typology of leisure is npt least among the subjects 
of published studies on this theme.^Taking a holiday 
with the. Club MSditerran^e comes lower on the 
.list than reading a good book. The holiday clubs 
. have, incidentally, learned their lesson very well;- 
•they have foimd that one of the most reliable ways 
to attract clients i3 to offer them the chance to lie 
in, a haipimock tinder palfe trees listening to "hi-fi" 
classical music. This is a praiseworthy attempt to 
'combine health-giving , recreation (sex, sand and 
Sim) with mind-improving recreation- (the 9th sym- 
phony in stereophonic sound). 



■ / • • ■ . -a. ' ■ • ■ " • . 

After th^ initial euphoria and futuiijistic speculation 
(the three-hour dg^ and the two-day week, com- 
billed -with six montliis' holiday a year), it was in- 
evitable that people should ask what exactly was^ 
'to be:done with this new territory they had con- 
quered* ^ 



le equati<3Si .'*leisure; culture = liberation of 
man" is contest&d. Vigorously. 

Leisure does not liberate, it causes still greater 
' ^ientation* The Consumer society has to^^j^d 'a 
market fpr its products, an^d leisure bffffe^Pk an 
outstanding opportunity for this. Haviiig^JjJg^Hilne' 
fo listen to mu^ "means- purdiasittg a record- 
player. Playing tem\is'means buying racquets^^ balls 
and suitable gear." For how n^any people does- the 
Saturday ^^^&Jg not consist iii wanderiiig around 
supermarkets and gazing at the ^Ifree^^-^^ject^cle of 
their^ many-coloured counter^?' One saves time in 
order td have time for "shopping,- Fslt })& it from us 
to' suggest tha^ the best thiiig to do in sucb a case 
is to work ceaselessly, and sir avoid ^temptation! 
jBetter health and a lonj^er expectation of life^are, 
we think, ^no mean achievements. But it must be 
imderstood'that the same exploitation that, goes on 
at work is also a feature of' "free" timei which ds 
becortiing more and niore impersonal, organised 
and regimented! , ■■ ' ^ 

.J ' ■ . 

Those who work. less, do not "cultivate" themselves 
more; they do not, that is to say, further their own 
personal developiiieiit., — . 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ / .-. - ■"■ ■ , . • 

Those who/ead books before; read more. Playgoers 
visit the tlieatre more often. People who educated 
themselves before, continue to do so more assi- 
duously. ^ * " 

« ■ » ■ ■ 

People who dulled their wits playing with slot 
-machine become more firmly hooked and losemipre 
mpney thap ever. Indiscriminkte tele^^sion viewers 
b6come/mll paler in the face in the rays o^ the 
small screen. Those who used to watch cars go by 
have longer^ to contem|»late their traffic jams. Lei- 
suire as sudx changes nothing in the" processes of 
a|ir lives. What went on before continues, fanly on 
a larger scple. The logic of the social system is not 
questioned: the producers consume more of what 
they do not needy thanks to higher produc^^fy^ 

The great e^ectation of culturaj democratisation, 
namely? "cujture for all and not only for the middle- 
classes" and "orice the time and money , barriers are' 
removed, aill will be well" broke down with the 
discovery that the workers- did not possess, but 



wer^ possessed by, leisure and culture. As to their 
own leisure and their Own culture, these they must 
stifi: invent for themselves. ^ , 

. tj . ' ■ , • -• ' 

The amount of free time does not,, in fact, 'increase: 
it may even diminish. The eupho|»ia tliat aqcompa- 
nies the onset of leisure, begins tO evaporate. The 
realisation sets in that it is not enough to reduce 
the ti^ie, set aside for professional work in order 
Jo also includes the time necessary for recovering 
one's energy and completing aJl the admihistratipve 
and commercial procedures of modern hie: 

Furtherraore, 'we live m a ^orld where everything 
changes i^d ^here knowledge quickly, becomes 
, Obsolete. Further training is tjjerefore essential to 
anyone wiping to keep abreast of his work, and 
that takes l5me. 



Everyohe hopes for social advanc^ent: here again,, 
training ^s necesS)3j^y — but oMiy after working 
hours. ^ . ^ • i . 

The trade unions are -aware of this ^t:oblem,"'and 
have b^gun to demfihd that tke time« taiken up by 
vocational training be included in wcj^^king hours; 
the costs, however,^ would in any cas^ have to be 
boriie by the <:Ommuiflty. Permanent" education is 
a fashionable tern;ii It remains to be seen what kind 
of structure will bg^^devised for this^ that is, whether 
*ev^y individual wWL be given instructioft from the 
cradle to the grave, shown which way he must go 
and urged on from behind, a . 



Tl^ answer can be only a^politicAl one. 

The 'fact must be faced that, in nearly every case, 
leisure is not so much ^ consciously encountered 
reality as* a biaf fling myth. Any attempt to discuss 
• leisure ^ isolation from the other, problems df life 
in society can only in n^conceptions. It would be 
^ like studying the problems of cultural action with- 
^ out concerning oneself with the questions of aca- 
deniic education. The sUpeo^ictures are flexibly 
interconnected^HK there are sfecondary ''contradic- 
tions between them, it wotild be wrong to consider 
them decisive. \ " " ■ 



To talk of leisure without .mentioning work is like 
discussing gravity on the assumption that^the earth 
is flat and motionless. Does anyone seriously ima- 
gine thiit the contents of ^ library ^set up by the 
welfare section of a works committee will not de^ 
pehd on the in-service relationships set up by the 
productioif system? 



• ^ Nearly all tjqpes t)f cultural action practised 30 far 
have been aimed at .the individual at leisure, freed 
from the demands of his work- This individual was 
helped ta tooathe, to express himself and to regain 
his autonomy and identity. Cultural "animation*' 
thns became a kind of oasis where the thirsty tra- 
veller cpuld^take refreshment and rest, before rev 
suming his.exhausting voyage in the dismal desert 
oJ alienating labour, Lbisiir^ttme cultural "anima- 
tion" has resembled a safei^-valve or an ojqrgen 
mask in a rarefied atmosphere. But freedom, auto- 
nomy^ ^and re^nsibility are dangerously habit- 
forming; the first (^perience leaves one cravi^^g 
for more and Wore, Can individuals, and groups 
be trained to prjictise free speech during theit lei- 
|5~^ur0, and still be expected to keep quiet at work? 

Should groups and individuals be encouraged to 
* choose what they want when off duty, when their 
» ^ work requires them to be do^e producers? 



Implications 

The abov^ warnings are indispensable. No one 
responsible for ^formulating a cultural policy can 
afford to take words at their face value* 

There are two major implications her^ 
Pre^ time must be made freer still 



mumty development by which fr^ time is managed 
in such a way as to offer increased opportunities for 
personal fulfilment in daily life and in the com- 
mtmity (family, social, political, etc). 



atmity (lai 
?hus itio .i 



Thus tlte. creation of a protected area of life, all 
the more permissive for being kept carefully di- 
stinct from professional and social jife, is not the 
purpose of the relationship^ set up between sociOf 
cultural community development and leisure-?time.^ 
Free time is seen efe the special preserve of anima- 
tion only ta the extent that, by drawing upon atti- 
tudes, personal requiremeiats and values different 
f rojn those that govern work relationships, 'anima- 
tion introduces a new dynamic of relations into so- 
cial life as a whole. Tlie management of recreation 
areas T>y the people who use them, the supefpvision 
of the cultmral industries or tourism and their sub- 
ordination to the aims of humanising leisure, and 
the methods or jresponsible self-training in the field 
of out-of-sdiool education: all these are also aspects 
of socio-cultural community development , policy, 
and deserve to be discussed at lenght from this 
angle. 

Our sole purpose here is to emphasise the connec- 
tion that inevitably exists between a recreation 
policy and social policy of labour. The refusal to 
consider the man at work as a mere producer^ and 
the man at leisure as a mere consumer, is a demon- 
stration of the same attitude. 



A policy of socio-ctjltural community development 
.comprises>all measures designed to ensure that the 
time ijot devoted to work becomes'free time in the 
*true sense, that is to say time 'which people can put 
to good use; in particular, by the manner in which 
they manage their jobs and housework, create out- 
door and ihdoor premise in which individuals can 
, meet and co^giverse, or convert, overpowering, in- 
timidating administrative bodies injo quick, effi- 
cient, co^^operative servicesi 

The organisation of free time requires some ^ 
.urgent decisions \ \ ^ 

-) * ^ . ■ ■ " 

Tliis is not the same as instituting an earlier retire^ 
.^ent'a^e, extending we^ekends, shortening the ^ 
working day, lengthening the annual holiday period 
or establishing the principle of the sabbatical year. 

* . '. ' ' ■ ■ a - ^ , 
Such,^(Jecisions caimot acceptably be taken if' re- 
ference is made primarily to economic criteria* 
^here is a way tff distributing, free time so as to 
ensure thai inore tiiian, any other, it is the time of 
pasS^ve^consu|nption and irresponsibility. On the 
other jitand, tlier^is a policy of socio-cultural coin- 



ANIMATION IN THE ARTS AND TRADITIONAL 
CULTURE 



Until recent years, the arts was a precise term: it 
covered all the interpretations and images that the 
dominant class, cultivated of itself and' for itself . It 
covered whaijpeople were pleased to call Letters 
and Fine Artsi These artistic events were and 
still are -^intended for small audiences. The "happy 
few** continually find themselves face to face in 
excli^iye circles. Such events were perpetrated in 
large, sumptuous temples where the middle-class 
pubUc sampled painting, films, plays and music like 
so many assertions, comic or tragic, realistic or ab- 
stract, of its own .social, and consequently intell^c- 
tuirand cultural, supremacy. 



What role'can the.artist play in su% a setting? His 
sponsors (public authorities or patrons), prefer to 
see the artist as a creative andividtial. The myth of 
the artists as a lonely outcast has always suited 
the reactionary forces in our societies; it enables 
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them to behave diaritably and with condescending 
indulgence tov/ards creative talent. Their very vio- 
lence, isolated at all times, makes for an easy take- 
over M the art Ifnarket. . 

As a sideline, some by-products known as "popular 
culture'' are exhibited from time to time, usually so 
as to dergonstrate their poverty and lack of taste 
whidi consign them to a marginal existence. They 
are held in arenas, back rooms; or drawing-cum- 
dinijig-cum-television rooms, where the clumsy, 
simplistic features reign supr^eme and prove that 
' "these people are beyond red^^tion". 

So many cultural "animateura", having lost sight 
of the contradiction, ^ow Jind themselves caught 
up in a tumult they never believed possible. Free- 
dom is not something that can be confined to a 
reservation. 

Today, the cultural "animateur" must extend his 
action to cover every aspect of the life of the in- 
dividual he meets and speaks to. He must wei^ 
Up each act and each word in the light of an over- 
all objective and of a vision of progress, unless he 
chooses to become the one who changes everything 
so that ultimately nothing changes. 

One of the victories of social democratisation -was 
access to the masterpieces of high culture. 

Advancement, to the worker, meant a chance to 
come closer to the mode of living imposed by the 
ruling class. 

The worker promoted to the position of foreman 
or executive made an effort to achnire pt, cultural 
heritage he did not understand, because he had not 
helped to forge it. Little by little, he became inte- 
grated, or disintegrated, in the class that was for- 
eign to him.^His cultural advancejnent was entirely 
''mapped out in a linear progression. For him, there' 
cotjdd be no question of using, without embarrass- 
ment, the wealth of what he had seen, felt, expe- 
rienced, discovered and comprehended in his uni- 
verse. In propagating the myth of individual suc- 
cess; the middle class continues to impose its models 
^and to reinvigorate its elites The filters are suffi- 
ciently thick to prevent any reversal in the balance 
of forces. Access to culture follows the same pat- 
tern as access to education: only a minute per- 
centage ic)f children of working people, farmers, 
small tradesmen and employees are entitled to it. 
One b^origs or one does not No alternative is 
possible* When the art schools found that thfeir 
audience had reached its ceiling, ..they looked for 



new markets. In the sani^e way, car sales were 
considerably '^democratised" (that is to say, ex* 
tended) yover the years: production depended on it. 

When the traditional well-offe public became satur- 
ated, it came to be realised that there existed 
something called the general puhlic. In fact, the 
conquest of the general public was chiefly that 
of the lower middle classes. It was tempting purely 
and simply to export existing achievements to those 
classes (just as our Western religions were export- 
ed when Africa^ was colonised); the objective, at 
best, v/as that mey should ceas^ to be reserved for 
a smaU number of privileged beingg; generally, 
however, the reason was that the lower middle 
classes comprise a reserve audience v/hich it would 
be ridiculous not to exploit (in every sense ^f the 
word). 

Animation in the arts was at that time confused^ 
with entertainment sales promotion. The cultural 
animateur resembled the door-to-door salesman 
touting his wares with a great deal of handshak- 
ing and sympathetic listening: a pleasant character, 
to whom people readily jopen their doors (that,, 
surely, is what is generally expected of an anima^ 
teur), -but whose aim is to sell his products. His 
real task is, however, to enable the public to for- . 
mulate its own choices for itself. , , 

An important milestone was passed when artists 
set out to meet the public for the purpose of dialo- 
gue. This was the great surge towards the popular 
audience before whom they wished to display the 

• most elaborate contemporaneous works in the hope 
of raising the" standard of culture and" fostering an 
appreciation ol artistic creation. Here, the overrid- 

* ing aira was to transform the privilege of a certain 
class into public property, Twq aspects, of this 
movement were the experimental decentralisation* of 
the* theatre, and the rapprochement of left-wing 
party intell^jpals, chiefly after the 1940—45 wan 

The role of the animateur in the arts is, then, to 
bring the creation nearer to the public, or rather, 

* the public nearer to the creation. The more intimi- 
dating aspects are concealed, prices lowered, ex- 
planations given and access made ea^. 

•« ■ *> - ■. - ■ 

Creatiye artists anxious to find an audience joined 
, forces ^ith adult education activists to perform the 
same t$sks of cultural '^animation"* They were to 
be founj(i in sphools, factories, etc. \ 

In 'every case, the aim was to attract people to" the 
places dedicated to the arts; one cannot build' a 



cathedral, even a simple one, without erecting a 
monument Not curprisingly, the feverish ceardi 
for the popfllar audience filled the theatrea with 
' 0tud0nt3, teacherG and"^<;iyil cervanto. Workers and 
peasants remained cut^^sff'&om the cultural dia- 
logue, Patrice Cb6reau, now Hoger Handtoii's co- 
director' of the Theatre National Populaire in 
'Lyons, drew the following conclusions from his 
. failure in the Paris suburbs: 

' . . - 
"The theatre gave double priority to artistic ^ 
creation (described as committed and critical) ., 
and cultural (educational) animation. It set out 
to put an end to those old-fashioned ideas that 
were to slov/ to die, and gradually discovered, 
to its astonishment, that it ladied coherent poll-- 
tical objectives. Soon, there v/as nothing left for 
. it but to die. Which it did... 

. * The point is that we intellectuals are rathe.^ 
lili:e Molidre's IDon Juan^ We have v/orked out 
a progressive code of morals, but are still on the 

, : side of the masters . . . 

Pursuing the theory of cultural 'animation' as 
a form of day-to-day militantism (or 'politicisa- 
tion'), we then imagined that all* our problelns 
Would be solved, and I.raean our problems, not 
those of the public, that is to say of society*' (^), 

After 1968, in reaction to what might have been 
. felflis failure or deadlock, there arose a school of 
thought which maii^tained that any ariistic express 
sion of culture v/as debilitating and alienating, and 
therefore to be rejected. J. Dubuf fet, for example, 
exclaimed: ^'Culture is tending to take the place 
which used to belong to religion » . . It has now ta- 
]ken over the role of 'opium of the, people*. The 
phrase 'When I hear the word cultdre, I reach for 
my revolver' is now commonplace, and the feeling 
it expresses is^ certainly one of exasperation*' . 

By way a reaction, artists in search of an ever- 
delusive public abandon the mirage of the popular 
public and talk negatively of what they call the 
non-public. The contrast has become so stereotyped 
that it only adds to the ambiguity* A fierce battle 
rages between the active supporters of animation 
and the advocates of distribution .and creation. In 
fact, the fight strongly resembles sha;dow-bo3ang: 
each opponent is required to deploy intense acti- 
vity^ but his blows,' howey^ accurate and ener- 
getic, fall onmothing, excS^ perhaps the mirror 
* which reflects the fidgeting image ^ of the combat- 



(ViCh^eau, P.: in Partisans, published by Maspero. 
AprU— May 1969, No- 47,pp. 



tants. Like most false notions, this didiotomy can 
be simply illustrated: ' ^ 

"Animation" (good) Diotribution-ereation Qoad) 

Active participation Cultural consumption 

Culture in the making The cultural heritage 

Contact with the whole Public consisting of a?^ 
popWation elite 

Culture inseparable from 'Culture as opposed to 
politics in the profoun- politics 
dest sense . ^ ■ 

Non-directivity * Manipulation 

Self-expression for all Creation by professional 
* • specialists only" 

Progressive 'Conservative 

Liberation Alienation 

Free expression Passivity 

Open communication Talking down 

Down among the people In temples of culture 

Opeh to all ]^eserved for initiates 

Group fulfilment Trixmntph^of individualisri^ 

Creativity '^""'^^ Artistic creation 

This simplified * diagram illustrates the routine 
argumentation. Well-meaning "anunateurs" have 
thought to resolve the problem of alienation by 
attacking its most obvious symptoms. This is a 
loshig battle,, and one whicfi, we fear, serves chiefly 
to conceal the lack of any precise, concrete ana- 
lysis of what these concepts cover. 

Clearly, inviting the Bread and Puppet Theatre to 
play 'for a month in a community, foir the purpose 
of organising creative workshops for all'and writing 
scenarios with the inhabitants, can be called distri- 
bution; but none of the pejorative comments which 
. that sector of cultural activity attracts are relevant 
' to it. So what? Will the problem be solved if we 
decide purely and simply to place this activity in 
the "Atumation" column instead? Is it just a ques- 
tion of classification? 

And what of. the cultural animateur who goes 
among the workers on the shop floor and suggests 
how they can best improve their home environment 
(one's home is onfe's castle),' but carefully refrain 
from listening to what they have to say about their 
working conditions, on the grounds that the anima- 
tion he practises is not economic but cultural? Will 
he parade the proud insignia of animation as proof 
of the usefulness of what he is doing (or not doing)? 
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Some dedicated animateurs, in their haste to get rid^ 
of tlie bathwater left by the reactionary defenders' 
of the xaiddle-elass cultural heritage, are prepariBg 
'to throw out the ba% as well: a lively, growing 
baby called ereation. 

The question that should be .asked is not: distribu- 
tion/creation or animation? It isr what kind of 
creation? What kind of distribution? What kind of 
animation?. ^ 

Wlien we talk of ereation, we mean the ereation 
whidi reflects our world and suggests new patterns 
of livings attadijJ our dierished institutions and 
offers complete freedom to our imagination. 

The ereation we are speaking of is the Mnd that is 
not content to use revolutionaiy themes so as to 
sell itself to traditional institutions whidi will take 
it over and feed on it. "And yet, intellectual wor-* 
kers still entertain the illusion that the workings 
of big business affect only the exploitation of thdr 
work, and that this phenomenon, to which they 
attach secondary importance^ far from influencing 
their work, would actually allow their work to 
exert an influence- This lack of clairvoyance on the 
part of composers, writers and critics has tremen- 
dous consequences whidx are all too little heeded. 
Their conviction that they possess what in fact 
possesses them, leads them to defend a madiine 
over whidx they have no control; an instrument 
which has ceased to be, as they still believe it to be, 
at the service of those who create, but has instead 
turned against them -and hence against their own 
creation (in so far as the latter show specific, new 
trends that either do not conform to those of the 
madiine or actually oppose them). The creative ar- 
tist is now no more than a supplier. * (2). But his 
work sets up new production circuits by means of 
which the reader will write and the spectator create. 

**An author who has nothing to teach writers has 
nothing to teach anyone* The deciding factor is 
therefore the production's suitability as a model 
capable firstly of guiding other producers towards 
production, and secondly, of making a new instru- 
ment available to them* And the quality of that 
instrument will be judged by the nimiber of con- 
simiers it induces to become producers; in short, 
by its ability to turn readers and spectators into 
collaborators*' 



(2) Brecht^ B*: Anmerkungen zur Oper Aufstteg und 
Fall der Stadt Makoga)finyr Eldition Suhrkamp, Ber- 
lin, 1963, 

(3) Benjamin, W.: Versudie ilber Brecfit, Edition Suhr- 
kamp, Berlin^ 1967. 
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This implies that the position of every creator 
within the community to whidi he belongs is that 
of producer, Tlie creator is a workman who fashions 
his work. In that capacity, he will be able to talk 
to otiier workers who share his concern for "good" 
workmanship'V wherever it is still possible to do 
so. As P.Madral says: **It is also by having their 
activity recognised as a productive social function 
that they [the artists] will give it all its dignity and 
prevent it from becoming the luxury* or *upiating* 
work whidi the reactionary forces in our country 
would like it to contmue t^ be'* (*). 

For one must not be afraid to say that art is '*pro« 
ductive", not in the economic sense of the term,^ 
surely, but productive of values, images, ideas and 
sjrmbols. Tlirough artistic activity, the individual 
helps himself to make his way as a man, that is to 
say widen Ms social and emotional dimension, ex- 
plore the hitherto untapped resources of liis intelli- 
gence and sensitivity, and so. become his own'^ 
master* 

By placing a video tape recorder at tlie disposal of 
U district, one can produce some extraordinary 
results: if a talented film-maker offers his services 
to the people, to help them compile their^own pro- 
grammes, their own news bulletins and their own 
stodesi are 'We not then wholly involved in artistic 
creation of the kind that is alive and stirs the very 
seat of our emotions? ' ' ^ 

As to distribution, its aim shotdd be to offer the 
most elaborate product to the appreciation of con- 
noisseurs. Connoisseurs, because they will have 
learnt what artistic wQfh really isj because they 
will have learnt to become creative themselves in 
their diosen spheres. In this way, distribution be- 
comes an instrument of exdiange and comniiunica- 
tion, and stimulates the creative imagination. 

And animation, this dialogue whereby individuals 
and groups can express themselves freely> find their 
plad)* in their society and act like conscientious 
cijpens to transform it: animation must be the 
catalyst. . 

There can be ho excuse for placing creation, distri- 
bution and animation in separate compartments, 
, * except for ^ reasons of methodological simplicity, 
"All these activities are aspects of the same concep- 
tion of man, and the same determination to change 
society* Hie only problem is to decide what the 



(4) Madrai, P.: Thddtre ftor« le^ mltrj, Editions du Souil, 
1969, p. 229, , 



eoneoption is to be and what form the determina- 
tion is to take^ The rest is a matter of means. 
Megns are not seoondary: they represent the sole 
concrete manifestation of the - hopes that are 
expressed. 

Unlike Plato, we take the view that the poet must 
always occupy an eminent position in society. 

Tlie problem not whether to accept or reject 
artistic creation, but how to ^ive every individual 
the opportunity to create in accordance vrtth Ms 
abilities and wishes. . . 

The cultural heritage^ whidi come revere and 
othero'^wish to burn, muct be used properly. The 
Only positive attitude towarda it consists in teach- 
ing everyone the code whereby its meaning can be 
deciphered,! ,$0 that critical assimilation may be fol- 
lowed by vigorous utilisation. There is a dioice to 
be made, and for this it is necessary for everyone 
to be able to work out his own criteria. 

» ■ ■ • 

Artistic creation v/ill in future be able to go for- 
ward in continuity, in opposition to, or regardless 
of, all that has been inherited. Even the inventory 
of art treasures i£> far from complete: all too often, 
it includes only items compatible with the ephe- 
meral canons of fashion and good taste* Master- 
pieces of human genius are still buried under the 
dust o| oblivion whidi covers everything that dis- 
turbs 'the mind or deviates from accepted standards. 

To be compatible with free will, a cultural policy 
must be guide^By the following principles: 

• The necessary infrastructure must be"provided 
that all those who so desire may have the means 
of expressing themselves in whatever fields they 

choose (television, painting,* miisic, writing). 

■ *' . 

• Cultural and creative centres must encourage 
creation on a wider scale. Expression is the be- 
ginning of mastery. 

• The concept of amateurism must be rein^ated* 
Instead of regarding amateur creation as a pale 
copy of the professional product, personal mo- 
des of expression must be found whereby dilet- 
tantism .and naivete can become new sources Of 
hnagination. 

• Professional artists must find the way to sur-^ 
vive+without resorting to prostitution. i 

At present, anyone totally dedicated to his creative 
work is subject to the laws of supply and demand: 



A society in constant need of the products of an 
artist's imagination must enable him to work with- . 
out begging: ' ' : 

— Museums must make appoint of giving support 
to contemporary creation and allow artists to 
concert them into real centres of animation 
whidx is one of tiieir fully recognised functions, 

' Professional artists generally must lielp to ad«: 
minister the establishment^ where their products • 
are exliibitod (theatres, cpemas, museums, etc). 
It is here that -the fii;st experiments in self- 
management can be conducted. Tliere must be 
direct contact between OTOducer and consumer. 

— Tiie artist is paid only when he sells his product. 
All the time he spc^nds revealing to the public 
the secrets of his hard work must be paid for 
by the community. In social terms, tlie return on 
tliis investment vfill be enormous. 

— Meeting ]places/must be provided where ama- 
teurs and professionals ean compare their work. 

^ A^^etallurgisft who forges an effigy of St. Eloi 
has^uch in/common with an abstract painter; 
they will soon come to an understanding by 
discussing /the difficulties encountered in the 
process of/creation. 

The myth of the lonely, misunderstood genius must 
give way to a wholesome conception of the artist: 
a produced* whose products . are necessary to our 
society's development. !No more, but no less. In this 
V waji^, dignity will be restored to the worker and to 
the artist. 



FUNCTIONAL ASPECT^ C)f AN ANIMATION POLICY 

The^eneral implications^^e. have just outlined do 
not/remove the need for ^ more specific study of 
th© implications of socio-cultural ""community de- 
velopment in the' various spheres where it is 
practised. For animation is n<p overall attitude that 
cannot be broken down into separate aspects. If 
we define those aspects and examiile them more 
/closely to find how tliey afiect tlie olganisation of 
society, some kind of socio-culturp community 
development strategy is bound to emmfe. 

INFORMATION vA PRECOlsroiTION ^^^^^^ 

One of the first stages in animation usually consists 
in 5 a form of action known as sensitisation. This 
term ot at least its Stench equivalent "sensibill- 
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cation'' — is a^videly used piece of animation 
jargon and refers to any action designed to make 
a given section of the population aware, in general 
terms, of a matter of concern to it. It is not un- 
important to note that the alluoiotj is to a far broa** 
der process than that of conventional information. 
The latter generally consists in passing on a number 
of data that have been selected apd formulated 
according to the criteria of informant and what he 
thinks the public "should know". 

This approach has the^effeist^oi systdmatising in- 
formation, and at the sam# time of attributing feed 
roles to the parties concerned. A. distinction v/ill be 
drav/n between the purvey pips arid receivers of in- 
formation, while certain majcir institutions (press, 
educational establishments^ government depart- 
ments etc.) v/ill be aqlmovv<)iedged as official infor- • 
mants. 

Quite a different perception o£ things underlies the 
development' of av/areness,? through sensitisation. 
Instead of delivering a doctr^al message fashioned 
by a purveyor of informtition, one appeals to the 
public's; actual experience. . 

The process requires the **^purveyor-receiver" in- 
terplay to be abandoned and replaced by the joint 
discovery of reality, through the questions no less 
than through the answers. It is also essential in this 
voyage" of discovery to go beyond purely intellec- 
tual perception of phenomena and summon the 
various faculties, in particular the emotions, 
through which the reality is apprehended. In thi$ 
v/ay, the manner in which the message is expressed 
becomes, as M. McLuhan emphasised in connection 
with the mass-media, a component of the message 
itself.. And a given manner of cdthmunicating a fact 
is itself a confirmation of that fact. 

Socio-cultural community development policy the- 
refore implies that governments take a fresh look 
at the problems of information. There is no longer 
any need to single out "serious" information — that 
is, information that corresponds in form and con- 
tent to the dptoiinant criteria — for privileged treat- 
ment; it is more important to bring about and assist 
the encoimter between the enquiry and the pro- 
spective answer, at the level where it occurs and' 
with the most suitable modes of expression. Such a 
prospect will fundamentally alter the status of the 
"one who knows": instead of telling the enquirer 
what to think, he will be required to take part in a 
joint search, in which the query is itself the raw 
material of a two^^Ry dialectic. For it is in the 
query that awareness becomes evident rather than 
in the "final" answer that closes the debate* ' 



Those authorities that wisl/to promote cocio-cuUu- 
ral community development must take account of 
the nev/ information networks, founded on active 
enquiry and exchange of real expefience. The lon- 
ger the authorities continue to find the absence of 
questions reasouring and try to ensure that people 
"do not ask- questions", the longer the situation 
obstructi'lb to socio-cultural community develop- 
ment v/ill prevail. To cay that only "intelligent" 
questions .(i.e. questions soliciting ready-made ans- 
v/ers) deserve consideration, is to repudiate in 
practice the principle of participation that in theory 
one applauds. 

' The direct practical implications of this outlook are 
radical. The tv/o v/e shall mention represent two 
apparently distant extremes of the phenomenon of 
information: 

• marginal structures: the publk authorities must 
take a particular interest in the large numbers 
of information centres now springing up (for 
young people, immigrants, \vomen, farmers, 
etc.) not becausp the information conveyed has 
to comply with the dominant criteria, but be- 
cause it is in such places that expression is given 
to the rav/ material of information, in the form 
of questions based on practical experience; 

# official structures: education v/ill never become 
really compatible with a policy of socio-cultural 
community development until priority is given 
to what the student wants to know and not to 
what the teacher wants to say. 

COMMITMENT TO THE CAUSE 

While,vawareness is a precondition for any socio- 
cultural com'munity development, self-confidence 
is just as necc^ary, as without it the members of 
thd commtuii^ cannot take part in the process of 
cultural development. Largely because of the orga- 
nisational complexity and the general conditioning 
to obedience which is a feature of our system of' 
authority, people still have the feeling that they 
are powerless to influence events* The consumer 
society, by manipulating opinion through adverti- 
sing, helps more than ever to maintain, if not 
develop, this feeling of impotence among the mass 
of the people. Because of cultural handicaps, dif- 
ferences in educational standards* and the form of 
speech adopted in political decision-making circles, 
the belief that major decisions have to be taken by 
"initiates" continues to be widely held. The very 
foundations of pur cultural and educational* systems 
ensure that every one of us fosters the dualistic 



eoneeptioB aeeordtog to ^vMdi the leader takes the 
dedcioBS and the reof obey* . 

■ - \ 

Givejf thic cliower oi inducemento to paicaive de- | 
, ference, no evolution tov/arda cultural democracy ' 
• can be envisaged cKsept through the methodical 
promotion of all the ctructureg within ivhieh eon- 
temporary men and women regain their belief in 
, their own rcGponcibiUty and in their vocation to 
do comething other than act according to ready- 
made plana ■ . * , c 

Action groupa have a decisive function here: these 
are organiaationo v/hidi invite citiaenc, young and 
old, to diccucs mattern reoponcibly and commit 
themcelven to an ideological or political purpose. , 
Wliether they be trade unionc, youth groups or 
religiooD or political movementc, their importance 
to cocio^cultural community development policy 
liea mainly dnrtheir unique ability to induce self- 
confidence and temerity, t\vo qualities indispens- 
able for counterbalancing the apathy-inducing 
pressures* Bu\in jso far as those movements help 
to make the public lees submissive and so alter the 
balance of forces, their resources v/Ul be negligible 
in comparison \vith the sums invested in the major 
sectoral that promote consumption, apathy and 
order. • . 

To that extent, for the sake of v;hat we v/ould call 
tlio health of democracy, the public authorities 
must themselves provide these movements v/ith 
guaranteed opportunities for development, ^ 

Consequently, any socio-cultural community de- 
velopment policy will require governments to 
afford regular and effective aid to a v/hole range ^ 
of movements committed to social ideals, allow 
that commitment to flourish and let it have a 
hearing. . - 

Wlien we say regular aid, we do not simply mean 
occasional assistance to activities meeting pre^ 
ordained criteria, for it^ is only by guai;anteeing the 
. general vitality of these movements that the public 
authority can secure their constructive commitment 
reflecting their independence of thought, choice and 
actiom 

Wlien it comes to granting aid, the priority consi- 
deration should in no case be the merits of the' 
subsidised organisations, assessed in terms of the 
sprvicej/they are expected to provide for the bene-^ 
fit of the established social order* ' . 

If, owing: to lade of funds,, a crifferion of priority 
must be found, the first consideration must be the 



TCpeTQiissiona on the whole community of the mom« 
bers' commitment in respect of options that go 
hoyond the framework of the established order^ 

Participation is not to be defined as participation 
in the "established order*' but as participation in 
the making of history, in iviiich the establishment 
is only one phase, stage or moment. 

All forms of public assistances^;© movements of a 
social nature are obstructive to a policy of speio- 
cultural commtmity development if they req\iirG 
the activities of those movements to measure mp 
to v/ell-tried models* Assistance of that kind is 
merely mediocre (and underestimated) payment 
for auxiliary services v/hidi the authority considers 
iriccessary but too costly to perform itself, "and 
therefore discharges on to private bodies. 

One may therefore consider that the amoimt and 
conditions of public aid to voluntary organisations 
are a real yardstid^ of the genuineness of a socio- 
cultural community development policy. 

■ ♦ 

The subsidy must be considered as an instrument 
of policy and not as public patronage stepping in 
v/herever private patronage falters. The subsMy 
is an allocation of resources which have become 
the property of the community* through taxation. 
Its justification must be the general principle of 
viability, the motive for any investment, even and 
especially if variability cannot in this case be 
measured f in^licially. 

The* recognition of voluntary organisations and the 
payment of I subsidies to them therefore imply a 
.continuity araluation of repercussions, and their 
effectijvjMs Within social groups or communities 
of settl^F \ 

Such an assesafnent cannot, however, be made 
arbitrarily by the established authority. Qbviously,' 
the latter cannot be an impartial judge of4ts eff ec- . 
tiveness, as its judgement will be clouded by the 
'dominant values on whidx its^autiiority is based. If 
that effectiveness takes the form of a reappraisal 
•of those values, the ajithority cannot be ejipected. 
fo view it favourably or to consider that the orga- 
nisation justifies further subsidising from the com- 
munity's resourbes. . 

The development of a system of financial aid to 
voluntary movements iB therefore the most difficult 
diallenge to any socio-cultural community develop- 
ment policy. Furthermore, the aim is to guarantee 
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the permanence of free movements. Sudi an aim 
has always implied the formulation of general 
eriteria placing all applicants on an equal footing. 

At the came time, however, the subsidy intended 
as an instrument of soQio«cultural community de- 
velopment policy implies a constant reappraisal 
of the objectives and resources deployed in a 
"eontractuar^ assessment in which the authority 
granting the subsidy and tlie voluntary movement 
are equal partners. . 

In analysing the viability of the action, neither of 
the two partners is on the outside; their Judge- 
ments constitute two views of a situation' of whidi . 
they are part. 

Thus the diallenge is to find a system whereby all 
the movements can be guaranteed an equal foot- 
ing and where each can individually be evaluated, 
in a dialogue with all. 



GROUPS AND COMMUNITIES 



In order to formulate a cultural animation policy, 
it is essential to know v/ho it is designed for and 
what its institutional framework is. 

Whether the policy is aimed at an individual, a 
group or a community, is not a matter of minor 
importance: tho type of relationships,, tile means 
used, and even the objectives, will vary accord- 
ingly.^ 



The individual 

The individual was the origiiial object of concern 
of ^i&ltural animation. A good analogy is the ca^ 
work {Practised by social workers as they tackle 
one case after another. 

Animation began by being directed at individuals, 
regardless of their 'background or their attadunent 
to any particular social or cultural group. 

The "animateur*'- sat opposite X or Y, and a person- 
to-person dialogue took place "far from thejrnad- 
ding crowd". X and Y were isolated spectator^ who 
had purdiased admission tickets on their own; eadx 
was alone in front of the "animateur" and the 
relationship between the latter and him was tiiat 
of teacher to traineej they \vere alone in learning 



modes of expression (photography, enameUiiig, 
painting, etc). The adtontago of this type of rela- 
tionship is that the greatest possible attention is 
paid to the progress of X or Y and that the per» 
nonal effort of eadi is better sustained by di|feren« 
tiated methods. 

* ■ 

u 

-Training methods are tending increasingly to 
enable eaeh individual to work out a^ personal 
curriculum, compatible with his pace, abilities and 
motivations. 

The limitations of the individual approadi to socio- 
eulturai'conimunity-development are apparent at 
, two levels: 

— fee resources invested in animation do not allow 
for extreme fragmentation; there is a question 
of effdetivoness here that has to be considered; 

— when working with isolated individiia)s one 
runs^ the risk of cutting them off frcfe many 
dt their attadmionts, or from their roots, X is 

^not equal to Y. Eadi belongs to a group, whether 
it bo in his professional life or in his home 
environment. To ignore these attadmients is to 
lose sight of an essential component of tlie 
personality. Tliere is no such being as the eter- 
nal man, immune to all diange: there are only 
beings who undergo influences, who change, who 

. become, who fashion arid are fashioned by the 
age in xvhidi they live. Animation must take 
account of the fact that an individual achieyes 
fulfilment only by virtue of oKdia^ges with 
other individuals; if he fails to weave ?the fa- 
bric of commimication that makes such exchan- 

: ges possible, the individual will retire within 
himself and become paralysed. 



Tk^ small group . 

, By a small group %ve mean any collection of less 
than thirty persons.' It includes families, sporting 
teams, clubs of one sort or another etc. 

In this case, relations with the persons concerned 
or vrtth outside events is not the same as it is when 
t eadi individual is considered separately: the group 
constitute^ an entity with its own make it up. Eadi 
group possesses its latiguage, its values and its 
attadiments. Anyone wishing to enter a group 
which already possesses a certain fund of expe- 
rience has to submit to a series of initiation or- 
deals: an entrance examination to an educational 
establishment, an interview with prospective in-* 
laws before marriage, assistance to others before 
joining a team etc. 



Small groups aro considered, quite rightly, as prio*' 
rity fields M cultural ammation. Examples that 
spring to mind are creative workshops, debating 
ejubs and forums; A' gathering of people, large or 
small is an oeeasion for discussion and mutual ou- 
.ridiment. 

* * 

In soeiologieal ternaSj groups ean be classified as 
follows: 

; • natural groups that one Joins involuntarily (the 
family circle, tenants of an appartment block, 
etc); 

• voluntary groups (political parties, cultural 
circles etc); 

• functional groups (school classes, company, 
workshops, etc.). 

Tim attitude and function of the animateur will 
vary according to the type of group he has to deal 
with- It would be quite wroiig to suppose that so- 
cial distinctions vanish \vith the formation of open 
groups such as sporting teams, or cultural circles- 
Segregation is practised at those levels also: one 
need only examine the membership of the various 
groups to realise that the position in society of the. * 
individuals that compose it remains a deciding fac- 
tor. This is true of the fAmily, the cultural asso- 
ciation and the school class (a university class is 
^normally socially homogeneous; only the primary 
school class, is "abnormal" in that it mixes people 
from different social backgrounds. This **error" is 
soon put right by selection). 

A particularly striking example of a mistake that 
can be made by an animateur if he is an advocate 
of the small group as sudi, lies in the ambiguity of 
the much-used and mudi-abu^ed training group. 
This training group is supposed to be a group 
* centred on its own life, and each member is suj)- 
posed to be equal to all the others and to represent 
tlie "here and now" detadied from outside contin- 
gencies. In fact, eadi member concentrates on the 
discovery of his autonomous ego and uses the others 
to that end. Paradoxically, the relationship of tbn 
results in pronounced egotism. It has been found 
that only groups consisting of individuj^ls with a 
similar code and similar attadimentl are capable 
to sitting together and enabling eadwrnember to 
^*f ind himself through the discovery of others".. 

Many attempts to foster free expression in such^ 
frameworks have the effect o| alienating thought 
stai further,t the mind being lulled to rest — if not 
to sleep — by the catharsis it has undergone. 



By working with small homogeneous groups, the 
animateur can find and bring about genuine eon- 
tact over and beyond confinement in a bilateral 
relationship. Conversely, the opportunities for ma« 
nipulation are greater than ever in that a small 
group can become totally dependent on one dia- 
rismatic or authoritarian personality. Wliile autho-* 
ritarianism is, rejected outright as a method of 
animation, we cannot say for certain that the re- 
jection ^is quite so categorical in the case of the^^ 
diarismij. 

One final remark: terms sudi as "group dynamics", 
"non-dircetivity" and "training group" are often 
confused with the best of intentions. 

Discernment is required in these matters.' 

Cultural animation is not a form of psychotherapy 
nor is it one of the social worker's methods. Cul- 
tural animation must find its own specific lAethods 
in its particular field. If it is inspired by researdi 
in other sectors of human activity, so mudx the 
better: but vro must beware of the crossbreedings* 
that can result from brutal transplants. 
i - . , 



The community 

Where tlie community is concerned, interpersonal 
relationships do not have the same vital role. The 
6bject is to discover what kind of cement will en-* 
sure the cohesion" of large htunan gatherings: 
business sectors, groups of sdibols, districts, poli- 
tical parties, religious believers, etc. The uniting 
element may be of a professional, social, political 
or philosophical nature. We all belong to several of 
these large groups, whidi means that we will be 
concerned with the problems that arise (in our 
' case, those of a cultural nature) at various levels 
whidi cannot always be superimposed with pre- 
cision. 

Literature abounds with heroes tern between their 
duty to tlie community to yrhidi^ they belong 
politically, and the obligations imposed by their 
member^ip of a particular philosophical group. 

A cultural policy at this level must take account 
of the major trends of thought inherent in the 
various commimities, with the obvious risk of 
having recourse every time to 'measures that 
represent tl^ lowest common denominator. ' All 
too often, pluralism is viewed from tiiis narrow 
standpoint, whereas it should represent the 
possibility for eadi indiv|du^l to express his ideas 
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freely and to defend them *even if they are not 
tlmco of the^ majority; pluralicfn meana confron- 
tation and "^dialogue, and not'^J^he temporary 
ctagnation of a paj?ticular balance of forcea. Thoco 
recponcible for cultural animation muct, when 
dealing v;ith .queationc 'that have to be colved at 
eommisnity Jovel, , engage in dialogue \vith the 
roprecentativeo of the variouc GubgroupcT that makh 
up the community in quebtion. 

Tiie Intern of delogation of autkont^y by the rank 
and file to ito reprecentativea (normally eleeted 
but coraetimec impoced) ia^the ecirontial '^feature 
that isultural animation will ^alv/ayc encounter. 
Dialogue with everyfcddy Jjecomes impo::Gible and 
the animateur muct therefore ► ectablich'^epntaet 
^7ith the rank and file through itc reprecentotivea, 
Nobody^can guarantee that the ctatemento made by • 
the reprecentativec will accurately reflect the 
opinion of their electors ao it might have emerged 
from a debate: there ia no ^fuarantee thilt the 
repreceritatives will report badr to the ranlx and 
file the concJucionG of their "summit" talkn. The 
problem tliat aricec here ia that of bureaueratiaation 
and" the pocaiblo divorce betv/een*the population^ 
and thoae who repreaent itc interecta. We are 
Q,v/are that the solution ic crucial to the prdgreca 
of our "blod:ed aociety" ac the Frendi aociologict 
M. Crosier hac called it. If the 'fleeted reprecen- 
tatiyea ceem to be.concciouc of their dignity and 
jealoua of tjje leaat of their powera, the cultural 
animateur may well be tempted to bypasc them; 
thia reaction can only produce incoluble conflieta 
wliich in the end will do nothing to cliange the 
OKiDting ctratification* 

It ia therefore of the utmost importance for the^ 
public authoritiea to take appropriate meaaures to 
atrengthen the internal democracy of ottr mriouo 
coTumunittea and to enaure that eadi individual can- 
eKpreca hia viev/a freely. The problem ia not go 
mudi to find "proper" apokeamen (Le, thoae witli 
control over their men) ac to find representativea 
capable of interpreting accurately the social and 
cultural conacience of the evicting major groupa. 

For eKamplOr it ia quite poc'sible for the authoritiea 
to enaure that cultural facilitiea are built only^ after 
conaultation v/ith the future users, by demanding 
that evidence of that consultation be produced; 
thia ia aurely in the beat intereata of the population 
aa well aa of the political leaders who prefer a 
contented electorate. - 

At the Game time aa atrengthening the internal 
democracy of the major groups, the authoritiea 
will encourage the emergence 'of structured as^o- 



^ ciationa and. groupa thereby creating the moat 
■ " favourable framev/ork for. free speedi. By promot-* 

ing commitment, one .helpa ia .aet .up the . beat 
• . pocaible network of commumcation, i^Nothing is 

mqre dangeroua than the concept of the average 

■ man^in-the-jtftreetj the man-of-thG-cilent-maJority, 
into whoGe mouth any v/ordp ean be put bGcauce 
he never m'akea his viewa known e^zeept in opinion 
:^olIa. While public aequieccenee may be conaidered 
to have come ahort-term advantages in giving the 
authoritiea ,a free hand, in the medium^ term 

■ . . communication: ^ v/ill breaK : ' down and the gap 
; between tlxo authoritiea' dedcfona and the atate of 

■ mind of the community will widen. 

,The role of cultural "animation' * will be. tv/ofoM: 
'to exicourage commitment, reoponaible action and 
the creation • of inatitutiona reflecting a Joint 
commitment to a' community of indivi'dualaj and to* 
make conatantly renewed' efforta to foster 
df;moeraey ao that the atruettirea ^do not become 
paralyced and. turn into inGtrumenia pi monipMa- 
tion, Thia ia central to the task of the "general 
animateur" whidi v/e have Just GummadaGd, One 

■ realicea juat how' many contradictiona and ambl« 
guitiea are bound to arise in thia connection. It. la 
no uGe ignoring the facta: if ia better to oKplain the 
difficulties, GO that d conccioua effort can be made 
to overcome them. « " 



The problema faiaed above arc hound to reQur at 
municipal and regional level 

At municipal level 

At mimicipal lev^l a number of communitiea are 
acGembled.in a precice adminiatrative and political 
entity. It ia here that the power pf decioion lies 
cloaeat to the people. However, although a rural 
municipality atill reaemblea a amall or medium- 
aized group in .many recpecta (percon-to-percori 
communication: everyone kriov/a everyone elce), an 
urban municipality haa all the problema. of a 
community (anonymity, with individuala herded 
together in atructured groups at Varioui^ levela of 
Gocial life), even to the extent of becomirig a 
megalopolia torn between ita^past, with ita' obsolete 
meana of communication, and the present, whidi 
teara apart thia fabric of usagoa woven over the 
yeara, ladling any new modela to point the way 
forward. * , 

A policy of cultural aninmtipn in a village can 
count on a atrong feeling of group solidarity on tlie 
part pf all the inliabitants. Communication between 
individuals will be greatly simplified. On the other 



Jiand, eare mtiot bo,, takeu to eBOuro that this 
solidarity daoG not tf ansform 'the village into-, Q, ^ 
f ortreca deaf »ta- the development of the oulpide 
worM^' or' intq a eommunity that lives i)n its pact ' 
and the euotosno that ori^^inally v/ol^ed it together. 
TiiG eiiltural aEimatair will find himself face to 
faeo \vith a Coeial eohesion of enormous potential, 
provided it ean bo made forv/ard-lboking and -not 
hostile 'to diange, (By change, \vq mean a possibility- 
of tinderctanding the v/orld better and aeting upon 
it; we do not refer to 'the mutations imposed by. a 
cyctom of IntoBsive production, the danger of v/hidi 
\ve> ore begmning to become acutely av/are») 

In an urban environment, on the other hand, the 
tack of' the animateur will be to bring about a ' 
state of (oohesion and community-mindedness that 
has oitlier ceased to e^dst or is not yet present 
Eeoistance to diange is considerably less strong, 
but this, paradoxically enough, may melan that the t 
population v;ill accept anything without a murmur* 
We can see tliis state of a^vareness growing ^ 
gradually in our large tov/ns. Jlie cultural 
"animateur** xi^nt^t be careful t9 keot> it alive by 
various means, come of*v;hidi can, in our opinion, 
claim priority; ' " 

— People, must be ^pproach^ed in the districts in 

. v/Mdi they live: a district impdseo similar ways . 
of life and creates solidarity and shared" 
interests. Th^e feeling of belonging to a 
community must be reinforced v/hen it firpt 
appears; this can be done by encouraging 
people tb have a say in the management of the 
cultural facilities at their disposal, through the 
' creation of area councils or even of one council 
^for sadi a|>partment blodi. Air the ; ways in 
v/fiich inhabiitants can tak/e a dire^jt part in the 
deyelppment of their housing, their district cind 
henCie their town, must be clqarly m'aipped out, 
: The problem of te»,wn planning is essentially a 
0^ ^ cultural /one, especiallj^ as it -has social and * 
economic implications xvhidr more often than 
not determine the aestlietic consequences of 
decisions faken in this iield (^). 

0 

— Sdiools, being generally integrated in areas 
where people, live, mugf q^se to be" the 
exclusive preserve of educational "profes- 
sionals",' whether ^tpdents or teadier^, and 

/become .meeting-places open to all the^ 61- 
habitants. The school must cease to, b6 a 
madtine for di^^^nsing knowledge piecemeal 
and become a centre where knowledge emerges 
from contact^ with life* Looking at the matter 

• . . .. ' ■ ^ . ^ ■ » 

(0) Ct Lefdbvre, H.: La r6voluUQi^ urbaine, Col- 
lection' IdiiGS^ 1970.^ . 



from a purely economic standpoint, it is in?- 
conceivable that educational establishments 
should stand empty (Jnco .the students, have 
finished their classes. The holiday period alone 
could be put to gooci use, and the premises 
kept open ^ithout inconvenience to anyone. Or 
has it beeaJ^etSed once and for all that Jhe 
only efficient cdiool is a cdiool whefiar over^oije 
is bored to deatli? ' * f 

~ With the development of apdio-visual teehniques, 
anyone can produce his own video broadcast 
with a little practicS^From being a medium of 
macs communication, television can becomq an 
outstanding instrument of conimunicatibn 
,betv/een groups, and individuals. An e?2cellent 
way to fester cfctive cultural democracy is to.. 
televise municipal council mee&igo,. tell the' 
inhabitants what is going on in. their to\9h^ and 
let them have their say (®). , 



At regional level « > 

' . ' ' &>" ■ 

The regional framev;ork^ is beginning to assume 
critical miipa^ance in our political life. 

After* the ^3truggleG for national independence that 
v/ent on in Europe for centuries, leading in most 
cases by the^beginning Qf the^20th ceJitury to 'the 
establishment of centraifted c^uthority, xve are now 
c v/itnessing the renaissancO of regional* entities 
'Eadi region is asserting its own cultural identity 
and seekhig the means of asserting it freely in all 
its forms. Hie Occitanian, /Breton and Basque 
jnovements in France, the Welsh arid Scottish 
movements in the ifnited Kingdom, and separation 
of Flanders' and Walloon in Belgium, and the 
demarcation of Southern Italy as an under** 
developed region, all reveal the strength of regional 
. feeling. 

In their seardi for political and economic autonomy, 
' the advocates of regionalism are above all 
demaitjiding recognition of their cultural identity 
for£fed by a tradition wliidi the three foregoing 
^ conturies have trfed to wipe out. - 

Any poli&y of cultural animation must concern 
itself with these phenomena, • not in order to 
repudiate or belittle thorn, but' in order to extract , 
all the precious substance underneath. 

• ■■ ' * 

. T— ' . ^ - . . ■ 

(0) In connection with the last two items, it is worth 
» taking a look at the "Villeneuve de Grenob^e•^ 
experiment now in progress in France. 



It is perhaps at this level that eultwal animatiofl 
will be mosit bound up with polilieal affairs in 
general Mora than ever, the links between culture 
and politics come to the surface. 

•-^'Lastty, the, nation asse^nnbles alt these stratifi- 
. cations in a single element. Clearly, national 
feeling is tending today to develop slowlsj 
towards an awareness of the existence of a 
European community. Does that mean that one 
should work for the gradual disappearance .of 
tlie national community? l?hat would be to 
stqte the problem falsely- The enlargement of a 
grouping must in no case whatever signify a 
loss.oMdentity for a smaller community. Only 
through the coexistence of freely asserted — 
and shared — a cultural differences on the one 
hand^^^gnd common diaracteristics on the other, 
. can /a genuine, '^liberating and non-alienatmg 
combunity feeling aij^e. ^Chis is bo whether 
one is considering the individuars relationsliip 
with the ^roup, the group's relationship with 
p . the community, the community's relationship 
with the town, or th^region, ti^ region's 
relationship with the nation and the nation's 
relationsWp with the continent. 



Conclvsiono: decentraliaation is the answer 

The type of cultural' policy to be formulated wil 
be* largely determined .''by the existence i^d 
structuring, of groups of various sizes. What is 
certain is that at all these levels there must be a 
cultural policy, ^d4hat means that priorities will 
have to be selected. For each of the levels we have 
dxSmined, there jvill be a structuring of persons 
and of groups, that is to cay methodical institu^ 
tionalisation where culture is concerned. The 
political aiithorities must constantly ensure that 
these institutions are at the service of the 
individuals that use them, and not the other way 
round/ It may be that some institutions will enjoy 
only an ephemeral existence as a result, and 
disappear once their task is completed. We know 
of all too many cases where an institution is left 
.after a tune with its own survival as its main 
objective, however little justification there may be 
for it It then ^becomes a powerful obstacle to 
progress. Cultural animation must use the institu^j 
tion as H transitory means and nevafer as an end. 

We believe that the true sense of decentralisation 
sKbuld be seen in this pejrspective. Decentralisation* 
is primarily a political attitude \irhidi giVes 
prominence to the components of a whole. 



Centralisation is an attitude whidi recognises 
subgroups only within the common denominator 
expressed ' by a ^'central" structure whidi 
encompasses them. Decentralisation, on the other 
hand, reguire? tlie central structure to guarantee 
free expression to the subgroups^that make it up, 
Tlio practice of decentralisation is therefore 
essential to any saeio^cultural community develop- 
ment policy to the extent that it implies a 
reappraisal of every structure or institution and a 
constant diedi on that poliey*s capacity to reflects 
the human experiehce.it embodies. In this sense, 
genuine soeio^eultural eomraunity development 
imiplies ^ decentralisation of the deeision-making^ 

^ proQcos and mt a wider distribution of executive 
functions, ^ 

. . ■ ■ , 

Decentralising the decision-making process means 
giving back the power to assert-^ the identity of a 
community to the groups o^r persons makhig up 
that community. 

^Mffhere can be no socioK;ultuiij^l community develop- 
^Wient policy without decentralisation; conversely, 
there can be no decentralisation without socio- 
cyltural community development. These two^ 
,sta1^ents may ceem to amount to a vicious circle,"^ 
. but iitNfaet tliey reflect a spiral progression, in 
which e^^^^iagter encourages the development of 
the- otherandqpwtributes in turn to its own 
reinforcement. 



MANPOWER ¥OB;AN ANIMATION POLICY 

No study of the. implications' of socio-cultural 
community development polic^ would be complete, 
if it did not give careful f consideration to the 
people called upon to implement that policy. 

Now that some of the major requirements of a 
socio-cultural community development policy have 
^been identified, we can go on to consider the 
framework within which the agents of cultural 
development are called upon to act, and the 
relationships that must exist between them. 

Today no title is in greater demand than that of 
cultural animateur. Wliether one is a youth club 
leade^a librarian, a museum curator, a teadier, a 
ministry inspector, a social worker or oven a 
television producer, it is fasWonable to describe 
oneself as an animateur. But the success of this 
description lies in its very ambiguity. So great is 



that ambiguity that tv/o contradictory propositions 
can be formulated. According to ono, all agents of 
permanent education and cultural development are 
animatours. According to the other, the function 
of onimateur does not exist; there, are only 
functions exercised in <m . "animating*' manner by 
Pprsons recruited for other purpogps. 

It seems fairly certain that all those ^o take any 
part in sccip-culiural "aijdmation" mus^ be 
regarded as "animateurs". To object . to such a 
proposition is tantamount to repudiating the whole 
ide^ o£ socio-cultural community development, 
liov/ever, v/hen it comes to defining the role of 
professional agents of cultural development, one 

. cannot be satisfied with^such sweeping statements. • 
It is essential to narrow down the reality covered 
by these concepts if one wishes the public ' 
authorities to concentrate on creating -the condi- 
tions whereby the effectiveness of the animateurs* 

• work can be guaranteed. The confusion \that 
persistp as a result of the v/idespread use of the 
term*animateur can cause serious difficulties over 
the selection, recruitment, training and v/orking 
conditions of cultural development agents. 

The present-day typologies of animation and 
animat^ur arp inadequate, in our viev/, in so far as 
they usually rest on questionable premisses. They 
are established after the event so as to, bring ^ 
semblance of coherence to the mass of people, 
employed, who were recruited v/ithout prior 
reference to the established chart. 

The definition of the professional functions which 
can or do contribute to cultural development in a 
policy of socio-cultural community development 
v/ould seem to, require reference to three aspects, 
defined athitrarily as follows: 

• The persons: .these are, in our present analysis, 
^ - all the individuals, grouped or otherwise, whose 

cultural development is the agent's direct 
objective. ^ ' 

• The proQmmatet this, still in the context of this 
. analysis, consists of all the means which the 

agent deploys in accordaijic^ with fairly precise 
instructions given by an authority which has 
itself defined a process for contributing to the 
. cultural development of persons or groups. 

• Reoearcht this, still Within the limitations of 
.'bur analysis, consists of all the processes of 
^observation of reality whereby the needs, 
aspirations, results and any other data are 
asses.sed for the purpose of determining or 
adjusting contributions to cultural development. 



The profile of eadi of the present"' and future 
functions whose purpose ip to contribute to socio- 
cultural community development, would seem to 
be defined according to the degree of dependence 
on one or other .of these rthree aspects. Although - 
we speak of degrees of dejpendenee v/ith regard to 
one aspecty we still start by stating thQ^ no 
contribution to socio-cultural community develop- 
ment can be made without constant reference to 
all three indissociable aspects. 

. . • 

All this has one important implication from the 
Outset for any policy concerning cultural agents: 
the njfethods of training, selection, recruitnfent and 
employment must alv/ays ensure that these three 
dimensions of their activity are taken into* 
consideration. Nevertheless, one or other of these, 
aspects will always take priority according to the 
cate(*orie3 of tasks. The profile of each function 

. will 'therefore determine the code of ethics and the 
need for status and training v/hich ys/ill no longer 

, be directly adapted to it, /^ 

■ ^ ■■ y ' 
The agents of cultural ' development can be 
considered .iii three major categories; 

' ' ■ ' . .. 

— ^ The term "cultural administrators" v/ill be used 
for agents v/hose mandate consists diief ly in 
|- ensuring the oper^ition of a ;3ervice (a 
: ' "programme") defined by the authority employ- 
ing him as his contribution to the cultural 
development of a group of persons. The agent's 
' attachment to the authority is, here given 
priority in so far as the persons for xyhom the 
cultural development is intended are not free 
to prevail on that agent to modify his task or 
service in- any fundamental manner. Any such 
modification v/ould depend on a pro^dure 
applied by the authority- dn whom the ^ent 
depends. Agenta in this category will include 
librarians in public libraries, museiun curators, 
most teachers and the directors of most cultural 
institutions, " . 

This does not mean that these agents are not 
responsible for the cultural development of the 
persons concerned; but for their action tb'' 
coincide with the needs of a population, the 
mediation of an authority is reqiiired, 

— The term "research v/orkers*' will be used to 
describe agents whose main function is to 
analyse a situation so as to provide a basis for 
decisions or/ value-judgements. Their role is 
apparently connected less directly with cultural 
development. But"" this disr^ards all recent 
developments in research, especially in the 
fields of ^^investigation-participation". It also 
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is itself a phaso< 
^ the Extent thaf 
concerned. 



thfit^the analysis of suctions 
^cioJcultural "animdtion** to 
It iff^^restored to the group 



— The term "cultural animateur'*, Jin the strict: 
sense, should be reserved for those agents 
whose priority task is to sustain the dynaxnism ^ 
of a particular group of persona by adjusting 
his activity to that group';$ hopes and objectives, 
^ whether overt or not yejt directly formulated. 
The value of their activity and the means they 
deploy will then be assessed primarily accord- 
ing to whether they meet the needs of the 
groui), not in terms of "solutions*^ but in terms 
of helping the group find its own answers 
to its pwn^eeds. \ 

These are some of the functions assumed b^ 
animateurs working within non-directive training 
groups, in eommunity developn^ient centres, in 
xjreativ^jworkshops and rural coiijmunity centres. 

i>" ' ' * • , ' 

While ^e reserve the title of "cultural aniraateu^*'^ 
to this third category > alone, *we should not lose 
sight t>f the fact that all categories should contri- 
birfe to a socio-cultural community development 
policy because^ as^we have pointed out throughout 
this study, animation is hypocritical if it does not 
try gradually to infiltrate all the structures placed 
at the service of a cultural democracy. 

But it will also be possible, using th^ analysis by 
Whicb>we were able to* distinguish these categj^ries, 
to discover the in<?st urgent measures to betaken 
with regard to the agents of cultural devefopmpnt. 
The most urgent, in our opinion, is the ri^ognition 
of the. iact that such a policy can m carried 
through onl;^' by the concerted action of teams 
guaranteeing the continuatiorP of /these . iSiree 
forms of action. "ViTe know that no one person can 
pursue every one of them with the/same degree of 
urgency. The failures we experience today, at least 
where the agents of cultural development are 
concerned, would s^em to be due to their isolationa 
they are forced 'to define their own functions 
according to the three aspects and are required to 
pursue several priorities in succession W simul- 
taneously, however contradictory they may be. 

Two requirements are therefore decisive: first 
there must be a job. descriptiim for each poQ% 
setting out clearly'the tasks ana pfTorities of the 
SQCio^cultural "communily devdoi^ment" agents. t 

Secondly, tiie .agents present throughout ttie 
network of socio-cultural action must be given 



priorities compatible with eadi of the three aspects 
outlined above, and must practise concerted action* 



Up to now, the functions. o| cultural administrators 
have been given consjiierable recognition and 
states . The legal franieworks corresponding to 
these^fttn^ions have evolved out of a long tradition 
of labour contracts and civil service statutes* 

The same is not true in the case of ' research 
workers or animateurs the .legal framework for 
whose services is often inadequate. 

Thus the animateur in the strict sense, whose work 
contract binds him to a private or pubUc authority, 
is of ten if not ajways torn J)etween his professional 
ethics and his statuts as "employee** of limited 
autonomy. 

Similarly, the research worker usually f in^s his 
work embodied in the traditional rules of contract 
whereby a partner — usually the government — 
requires him to submit a final report within a 
fixed number of months, after which he may' or 
may not be givenxa further contract, also of 
limited scope. He is lucky if he does not have to 
/confine publication of his work to the authority 
which financed it, thus going against a fundamental 
prin^ple whereby research is restored to the group 
^ncerned. 

The setting-up of a socio-cultural community devd- 
• opment policy therefore implies the immediate 

Jormijlation of an adequate legal framework to 
3isuSntee the freedom of action of research 

' work^s and animateurs in the strict sense, " 

Furthermore/ the in-service relationships between 
animateurs, research workers and cultural adminis- 
: trators must be examined with a* view to 
' achieving f uU-time concerted action within m^lt^- 
disciplinary teams of persons of equal status. This 
implies that the 4e facto authority usually 
conferred 'on 'cultural administrators over thp 
other two ^categories must be abolished. * 

It is indeed a feature pf culturar poUcy-^hat only 
cultural administrators are fully recognised and 
enjoy, , at best, financial security^ statug and a 
guaranteed fuh^ Animateurs ^e subordinate 
and their servic^^isu^lly supj^^sed hy the 
cultural "admixristratt^^icC^l^li^^ critieri^ of 
management and notNifc^j|^matioft. Research 
worlt^ are called upon occasionally as 

"experts" to ^)^et questions likewise formulated 
in the vqgirt^ary of the cultural administrators 



and ill accordance with their system of tiipught 
Theh-oactton is all too often Isolated ^Mstead of^ 
feeing a permanent accoTrtpanyment to a programme " 

of animation, • 

- . . . . •• . ^ , , 

As long as Unimateurs, reaoarch workers and ♦ 
cultural administrators are not permanently on an y 
equal footing, e^yph one^ participating, in a socio-/ 
cultural community development o team wittiin^ 
which his ^ autonomy and - individuality / ^\ 
recognised, there can be no coherent policy of 
socio-cultural commimity developmtot^ ^ 

This is still a long *way -^off . However, experience 
is already revealing the effectiveness of such 
co-operation when it is allowed to develop over 
a certain period. 

There is one final implitiation, which we will 
mention by way of ,a provisional conclusion. If all 
the agents of cultural development wo??fe in a team 
with cqlleagues v/hose priority functions are 



digtinctj all must possess a qualification consistent 
;iwith the overall policy of socio-cultural community 
' development* If the cultural administrator regards 
the animateur as an amiable «freUk who knows 
nothijpg about management And the ^research 
. worker as an academic theorist with no knowledge 
; , of life, and if the cultural administrator is ridiculed 
as a pr^i^ucer of red tape, then co-operation' wijl, 
never get'Off the ground, ■ . r 

-The training - of agents of , a: feocifiBbkltural, 
commimity development policy thereforepimplies 
discovery and continuing reappraisal, not only in 
the fields \(rith which they are mainly concerned, 
but also in the problems ariSing in connection with 
the other aspects of animation. Provided this can 
be done, it will be possible to hope that changes Ilix 
th% fimctions successively carried out by each one. , 
during his career will he genuinely beneficial tct 
4 the poficy pursu^ed and contribute to his personal 
fulfilment, Thip, in our view, would not be a 
paltry result by any means. " \ 



Socio-cultural community development for a 
common type of housing area 



by J. A. SIMPSON, 

CCC Project Director, Exeter. 



This study attempts to make a "model" for the 
socio-cultural development of a common type 
of area. If it proves usefut it should be followed 
hy others^ which will he relevant to different 
^tuations, — for ecpample, rural areas, the po* 
pulations of whole cities, new town$ at the 
planning stage, * or urban areas where there is 
depriDoj^on and disadvantage. 



THE ICKSVILIxE EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT 



Introduction 

Idksville doe? not exist, yet it can be found every- 
where, like'the mediaeval image of God as sphaera 
cuius circumferentia nullihi, centrum ubique. It is 
more convenient* to speak of "Icksville" than of 



"area X" — the working-class area .which iis the 
set theme of this study, /'where therfe is socio-cul- 
tural poverty but average material wealth ^and 
housing conditions*'. And the "experimental proU 
ject" is our way of describing a hypothetical'brin^^ 
ing together of technique^ which we believe lyould 
be effective for the socio-cultural animation of 
that area. 1 can, however, say, hand on heart, that 
each of these techniques, individually, has iit very 
fact been emfiloyed in one or other of the member 
countries of the Council of Eurdpe. I^d, as well, 
1 can give an assurance that the characteristics of 
Icksville, as* described, are based upon ifesearch 
into real areas. If they have a British flavour it is 
because we have had easier access to British St^^ 
tistics, but 'mutatis mutandis, Icksville Could 
equally well be a suburb of Turin or Malmb or 
Stuttgart or lalle. It is not one of those areas of 
multiple deprivation which es^fSt ^dn most of our 



eountnes. Such places are comparatively few in' 
niunber, and a combination of housing, health Wel- 
fare, employment and /acial integrations schemes 
can usually solve the more obvious of their pro- 
^ bloms, including those which ir^volve permanent 
care for the physically handicapped, mentaliy 
f^ble and emotionally unstable. Areas of this kind 
arjp not typical of the "target populations'* for 
sociO'-cultural animation. In some cases they pre* 
sent less difficulty. They ^arouse public concern; 
they predispose residents to awareness of the needs 
of the area, and progress, in meeting immediate 
needs can be clearly observed, Socio-cultural com^ 
munity development, as we conceive it has rele- 
vance to a much wider spectrum of society, and' 
across most of it the chief difficulty is unawdreness 
of need and lack of public concern. The animateur 
comes usually I not as a saviour but as a missionary 
of discontent, constantly criticised for not "leaving 
well alone". This, more qften than the area of 
conspicuous disadvantage, is the situatbn which 
confronts "animation socio-culturelle". 

We follow the definition of "animation" given by 
Thery and Garrigou Lagrange in.l9G6. It is every- 
thing ,v/hich facilitates access to a more active and 
creative life for individuals and groups, and which 
increases capacifees tor communication and adjust- 
ment ^nd ability to participate in .community and 
speietal life. Or/ to quote from a report of 1973 by 
the European Foundation for Cultural Develop- 
ment, '''Animat^pn in be defined as that stimulus 
to the mehtaly physical ^d emotional life of people 
in an area which moves them to undertake n r£mge 
of experiences through which they- find- a greater ^ 
degree of self-realisation, self-expression and aware- 
ness bf belonging to a community over the de- 
velopment of which they can exercise an influence; 
In urban societies today this stimulus seldom arises 
spontaneously from the circumstances of daily life, 
- but has to be contrived as something additional to 
the environment"; 



IcksvUle ' ' ^ • 

■ ' * ■ ■*■ • » ■ " 

It is a dormitory area 6Vii km from the centr/e of 

' . an industrial city which has a population of soma . ' 
400,000,— half a million if surroimdmg urbanisa- 
* ' tion is also redioned. Icksville itself has a popula- 
tion of over 9,000. . It is connected with the city 
centre by a bus service which is less than satisfac- 
tory after 20,30 h. It is separated. from the city 
centre by, first, a belt of light industry and, then, 
older, run-down housing areas. In .other directions 
, it is marked off by major roads beyond, which lie 
further, industrial sites, similar dormitory cireaSj 
market gardens; and expensive private housing. 
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Originally Icksvilfe too was the scene^of some pri- 
vately-owned buildings but twenty years agd the 
civic authorities acquired most of the land for 
municipal housiriij. The original private house- 
owners have moyed away, and their now ^*les$ 
desirable" properties have been acquired by less 
• prosperous non-manual workers who tend to stay 
only until they can afford "something better", and 
who, meanwhUe, form an enclave which is uneasily 
preoccupied with its social status. They represent 
only 3 % of th^e population of Icksville. 

The remaining 97 ^/o dwell in municipal accomoda- 
tion — - (J mixture of small houses and high blocks 
of flats. They -are mostly inhabited by the families 
of manual or service workers — production-lines, 
transport and distribution' i^edominating. A high 
proportion of the married women are in full-time 
employment or earn money as part-time cleaners, 
shop-assistants or waitresses etc. 80 % of house- 
holds have a television set; more than 10% have 
a cai?T The ethos and folkways of this municipally 
housed population are frankly and complacently 
working-class. It would, however, be a mistak(^to 
c assume that there is much consciousness of class in 
the political sense, of much feeling of proletarian 
solidarity. There is a widespread apathy towards ^ 
municipal politics, "and only superficial interest in 
national politics. Only 36 ^^/o of households take a 
national newspaper; 64% take a local evening 
paper. Outside the extended family there is little 
sociability or groifp-life. Acquaintanceships are 
limited to the immediate vicinity, and even in 
these there is a certain reserve and competitiveness, • 
chiefly around " the possession of status-symbol 
goods v/qjl-to-wall carpet, colour television and 
package-deal holidays, and similar prestige 
commodities sanctified by commercial advertise- 
ment. - , 

There are two separate rows of shops in Icksville. 
One contains a* post office and a small supermarket. 
The other shops in both rows purvey various forms 
of alimentation, pharmacy, tobacco, sweets and 
newspapers, hardware, and ready cooked foods 
with chips. 

The single comprehensive secondary sehobl and the 
primary schools have halls and rooms whidi can 
be hired for meetings. So, too, can the hall of the 
only church and a room for wedding parties in the 
One public house. The municipal education autho- 
rity provides courses for adults and youth facilities 
in the secondary school every evening from Mon- 
day to Friday. About 20% of the young people 
under 16 make some use of the youth club; little 
over 2 % of the adults attend the evening educa- *^ 
tional classes. Apart from children at play,^ some 



congregation of parentt^ aroimd the primary sdiools 
morning and. evening,, the exodiis and refluenee 
of workers each dajr, and some activity aroiind the 
chip shqps at night, thete is ^ttle life on thq streets. 
Teenagers rapidly acquire the mobility of wheels 
an4 find their leisure pursuits out of the area. 

Of .feburse, included in the socio-cultural environ- 
j^eiit 0£ Idcsville v^e must redcon the centre of the 
city on v/hidi it depends and where so many of its 
inhabitants work. This city is an important termi- ' 
nal for rail, sea and air transport and an industrial 
centre in whidi the engineering and food industpes 
predominate. It has a university and a college of 
technology, a municipal ordiestra, a commercial 
and a repertory theatre, two^ museums, an art gal- 
lery and an excellent central public library. The 
authorities have done mu6h to reali£3e the principles 
of permanent education. There are two fine adult 
education centres, open day and ev^mng, in the 
central area, and' e;^tra. mural fecHitifep exist at 
both the university and techr^^egfcal colfege* There 
is aJmunicip^lly supporied Aris^Centre for creative^ 
work in thervfeual artg. Around the city centre" 
there are five cinemas with twelve screens. There 
is a municipal sports stadium, and the groxmd of 
the city football team serves also for speedway. 
A commercially run complex provides bowling, 
swim pool, ice rinli and^ restaurant. In the city 
centre there are the headquarters of a wide variet^^ 
of voluntary associations for cultural,* political and 
benevolent purposes, There are also a number of 
clubs for social drinldng and entertainment by hir- 
ed dancers, comics etc., and also the city brandies 
of associations for ritual sociability such as ma- 
sonic lodges, old comrades etc. 

The use made of all these' facilities by the populace, 
of Idcsville is highly selective and confined largely 
to commercially provided entertainment and the 
social clubs. Shopping,^ of course, other 'than for 
immediate necessities, is done in the , centre, and 
"going round the big shops" is a common Saturday 
afternoon pursuit. A small^ number attend city 
churches, but only 6 Vo, of the population of Idcs- 
ville ever go to any diurdi. AlmostTOHEl^ i^ made 
of theatres and concerts — certainly by less than a 
tiny fraction of the 2^/o of Western European po- 
pulations y/hidi attend the professional perform- 
ing arts, and there is little use of museums, gal- 
leries, educational facilities or cultural, political 
or benevolent associations. It would be tempting to 
adopt the point of viev/ of the Swedish urbanist 
Lars Agren that "work is the centre of people's 
lives, and their place of work fs their, real centre". 
In fact, the moment the factory wHUdles soundj 
the workers from Idcsville dart home to it on their 
buses and motorbikes jike arrows from a bow. It 



is there that, they spend the major part of their 
. free time. 

To judge from comparable areas .v/here time- 
budgets have been constructed, the largest single 
pursuit among Idrsville adults is television which 
occupies about 30 of the time of both men and 
women. Next, for men, comes home and motor 
vehicle improvement and maintenance, largely with 
do-it-yourself kits, and . gardening; for v/omen, 
home embellishment, also "on a DIY basis, together 
with needlecraf t and dress. Am^ong "^men sport, 
some active 'but mostly as spectators, takes a sub- 
stantial proportion of their time. By comparison 
all the other items -r- apart from mere relaxation 
and personal relationship — are small. Aniorig 
them, excursions out of the area, including com- 
mercial entertainment and City shopping' form 
BboAt 8 Vo of leisure time for both sexes. Reading 
is'rat^d'at 6% by men and 9 Vo by women. Indi- 
vidual interests and hobbies take up 6 % and 4 
of mens' and women's leisure. Thdiigh their inci- 
dence is . sparse these hobbies etc. cover a v/ide 
range of individual pursuits, from angling to doll 
dressing, stamp collecting, dog training and v/ine 
maldng. There^ is common reference to interests 
which haVe been abandoned. Among v/omen there 
is a certain amount of entertaining and visiting 
organised by commercial firms for the sale of goods 
- by mail order. 

" « 

Apart from many school ^ children in their spare 
'time, this is not a population v/ith time on its 
hands, consciooisly bored* There is some truth in 
the contention of observers like Grayson and Bet- 
teridge (Scunthorpe 'Papers WEA) that "there is 
. a whole v/orld of working class culture beyond the 
gaze of middle-class researdiers". Nevertheless, a 
large proportion of time-usage is dependent upon 
pre-padcaged commercial material, including tele- 
vision programmes, and a substantial number of 
residents express dissatisf actiorf , with it which 
seems to indicate under-fulfilment. In any case, the 
experimental project is based upon a set of values 
from which we shall not be scared by the appella- 
* tion "middle-class". In Idcsville social commitment 
and group-life outside the family are rare. The 
parents' associations of the schools are ill attended; 
only a handful of adults shows interest in the 
youth club; benevolent action is scarcely existent; 
cases which call for Compassion are held to be the 
business of the public health or w^elfare authori- 
ties. It should be added that the incidence of men- 
tal sickness is not above the national average* 

Because oi dxxr terms of reference we have given 
few details of the 3 of privately housed residents. 
With this exception we have done our best to make 



IcksvUle a real place and, at the eame time a re- 
presentative place front the European point of « 
vie\*A We have made lice of governmental and 
municipal surveys, not all of them British, ahd of 
the surveys of independent researchers. This /'ac- 
tuality** of the area has considerably restricted our 
selection of suitable tedniiques, * 



The taok 

/ ■ .■ 

By what warrant^ and v/ith v/hat criteria do we 
opeali oi "cultural poverty** in Icksviye? Of 
course i^Je^can -simply echo experts like J,. Verpraet 
and say th^t "our.'big nev/ housing estates cajl 
out for festivals and forums and |>istros"* We can 
quote visitors w this very area who describe it as 
a "flat spot — a dead dormitory**. We could 
foUov/ a Nottingham University schedule of ifl73 
and point to lack^nf focal points for community 
life, lack of educational incentive and facilities, 
lack of recreative facilities, and so on. Bu% in all 
this v/e should be dependent upon subjective and 
ex parte assertions and criteria. 

The paper "Guidelines for a policy*' whidi is 
reproduced in this Bulletin is testament which we 
belieye to ,be fundamental to all animation. It is 
our v/arrant for the proposals which follows. 

We believe that critics, even if they regard us as 
misguided,^ must acquit us of any "mono-cultural 
elitisjn**! of any equation of ct^lture v/ith the arts' 
and graces of a favoured class, of any attempt to 
thrust such a culture dov/n the throats of the^ 
people at large. 

It is by those standards, then, that there is cjultural 
poverty in Icksville. The task before us is to 
overcome it. In the. long term, we look towards 
the emergence of a genuine cultural democracy in 
which the people make the most of resources in 
themselves and their environment; in which they 
fully usie their creative, expressive and critical 
faculties; in which they have a sense of commimity, 
are politically conscious and competent, vigilantly 
share in the management of cbmmwity affairs^ 
and are actively compassionate in their concern 
for others. In Icksville we are a very long way 
from this. We give high priority to reducing 
diffidence and suspicion in social intercourse and 
communication; to the multiplication of group-life, 
participation in cultural manifestations, and the 
use of cultural facilities; to raising lojv expecta- 
tions and broadening narrow repertoires; to 
reducing the amount of time spent in multi- 
cellular anonymity largely devoted to television; 



to replacing ersatz satisfactions, and dependence 
upon purchase^ as a means of expression, by 
creativity and meaningful dialogue; to reducing* 
the apathetic sense of impotence vis-i-vis govein-'^J 
mental decisions whidi affect life in the community I 
and society. - . * 

Much ^^nclusive discussion has gone on about f 
indicators of progress in siidi a task. We know of ; 
^//d. which, with some reservations, may be^^ 
applied. Firstly, there is the numerical involvement 
of the population- in activities v/bieh "tend in the 
desired directions; and, secondly, the number oi 
manifestations of group and comnnmity life, and 
of area activities generally. An increase in these 
numbers'v/ould indicate progress. ^ ^ 

*This, then, is the task ao we envisage it. We 
presuppose the genuine goodwill of the public 
authorities. Certain critics of socio-eultural 
animation belittle it as a -naive attempt to move 
towards an egalitarian arid fraternal v/ay of life 
in a society which is organised hierarchically and 
competitively. Cultural development, they say, , can 
only begin when the ^ major contours of this 
neo-'Capitalist, consumer society have been altered. 
We da not share ''this view. We do npt regard 
long-term political aims as absolving us from the 
responsibility to help our fellow men in the here 
and now. Nor, in practice, do we find implacable 
hostility on the part of governments. They are 

j^^^iiiposed of people, and very fev/ people are^ 
totally without altruism; very fev/ act always with 
entire consistency. Governments and members of 
governments do, in fact, and at times, promote 
animation processes. The task as we define it is 
feasible in the immediate Jujture* Its progress will 
certainly not hinder the transformation of society. 
The French sociologist E. Morin insists on what 
can be achieved by the joint action Of industrial 
firms, government, voltmtary organisations and 
emergent groups, and believes that "if evei^one 
becomes aware of her owh value, it will be easier 
to create an equal society**. 



Making the frame'wofk for the project 

Local and central governments have, then, adopted 
the project, as one of a small number of pilot 
experiments, and they will make financial 
resources available.- We presuppose, also, that 
whatever legal and legislative procedures are 
required have been accomplished. Inevitably, in 
democratic countries, this pfocess will have 
attracted come notice in the press, but at this 
stage no major publicity for the experiment will 



be sotight. Much unobtrusivo work hp to be done , 
in the arrangement of governmental madiinory 
for focussing all the relevant agencies upon the 
target area. It is weir known that on6 of the 
greatest obstacles to effective animation is the 
fra|[mentation and compartinontalisaWon of eompe- 
tpnce and finance botwoen a number of central 
and local government departments, eadu working 
, with various non-governmental organisati ons. The 
resulting confusion and overlap are tioi only 
wasteful; they hinder planning and slo^v down 
action* Tliere are several models for governmental 
aiid administrative co-ordination of effort on a 
particular area. In 'respect of the Villeneuve 
community at Grenoble a single civic -official 
combines entire responsibility for/ all aspects of 
local government affecting a population of 5 to 
10 000. He works with' a eonsqrtiimi of national 
ministries constituted for this purpose, A compar- 
able arrangement can be found in the larger areas 
selected for the British Urban Renewal Project. 
In effect, these too^ bring about the full ad hoe 
co-operation of a group of ministries — interior, 
housing, envirom^nent, labour, education etc, 
witli a specially designated office of local govern- 
ment. Alternative models leave greater initiative 
to non-governmental organisations, as at AJ:inecy 
where the naunicipality . fostered the emergence 
of an association of all the cultural agencies and 
provided it with an operational budget. 

For Idssville a special local' government office will 
be constituted for the projects and it will co|-operate 
and be^ supported by an appropriate ! effitral 
government agency. It will have competence and 
finance to appoint staff, establish committees, and 
incur escpenditure for construction and progibamfi 
% mes* XtQ first task" will be; to appoint a 
development officer, a person escperienced in 
animation and work with local government. This 
officer will have overall diarge of animation in 
Idcsville and will work closely %vith the duef 
officer of the local government office* He or she 
must command a budget for^the task of animation 
and' be free,^ within the limits of normal 
accountability, to use it at his discretion, including 
freedom to put part of it at the disposal of such 
committees as emerge in the area and to pay 
residents as part-time workers. 



The local government office will make contact 
with a number of national and local voluntary 
agencies and independent bodjes. It is' important 
that they should be activated at this stage so that 
they can give special attention to Icksville in their 
forthcoming programmes and developments. These 
agencies will include youth organisations, associa-* 
tions for popular .educatioui women's movements. 



organisations like the Red Cross, and associations 
for the development of music, drama and the arts, 

> and for the development of community awareness 
and action. They will also include non-govern- 
mental bodies connected with nationalised indus- 
tries and services ^ electricity and gas councils, 
marketing boards — and others concerned with 
"prevention" — road safety, preservation of the 
environment, consumed* council, savings assoeiatiop, ' 
Those too will be asked to give some priority to 
Icksville in their programmes. At the initifil stage . 
of the project anything which will enricli the 
events and activities of the area is to be welcomed. 

; Naturally, the co°operatior]t of the authorities for 
-radio and television and of the press will be 
sought. 

Contacts and plans will be made with the central 
city facilities — theatres, oreli^stra, Imuseums etc. 
and, in this connection, witiv the municipal 
transport authority. The project, is to be laupched , 
as a social experiment — and. this has in\portance 
from the point of view of its acceptabliliy^ — and 
the participation of the university and its sociology 
department will be secured. All this liaison with 
city facilities, university and other associations 
and bodies . will next be crystallised by th^ 
formation of a Steering Committee for the 
Icksville Project. It will be advisory to the local 
government^ office whose duef officer will bo its 
^Chairman. The development officer will -be an 
e^ ofSicto member and it will have a representative 
^^f the central government agency* For the rest it * 
will ..consist of the more important interests 
mentioned above. Five places will be left vacant 
for ''representative residents of Icksville. 

Concurrently, the development officer ^ill make 
a survey of ^ the area in ^search of sites and 
premises — "sites for constrijction and events, 
premises for hire as the;^ sland, or with adaptation, 
for use as places for smallrgrbup' meetings, 
exliibitions and demonstrations, or for the 
temporary accommodation of project staff.' 

For the* first year of ''the project, at least, there 
will be only one full-time assistant to the 
development officer. There will also be one 
additional senior .member of staff added to the 
secondary school and a shop manager. For the 
rest, workers in the project will be part-time, 
^ either paid ''or entirely voluntary. It has been 
found essential, and recent experience in Bari 
confirms this, to pay emergent animateurs from 
the area .without any question of formal qualifi- 
cation. There is some controversy over the 
optimum background ht animateurs. The Belgian 
> expert A, ^artynow-Remiche considers ^that a 



workingman feom the area ic more truoted and 
oateemed. By contraut, A. Meiator holds that an 
animatjeur is handicapped by belonging to the 
same social stratum as the target population, which 
distrusts pretensions to "leadership" from its own 
members. In Idt;aville both types will be used. At 
first, however, part-time workers v/ill be drawn 
mainly from university and technical college 
students, in come cases? as a recognised part of 
their studies, and students from art, music and 
draTma establishments. Others v/ill come from the 
grov/ing pool of graduates who have not secured 
efeploymoBt whicii relates "to their previous 
sludies. It will be part of the development 
officer's v/ork „ to recruit, brief and, train these 
Helpers. So far W emergent helpers from the area 
iq concerne'd, we expect a contribution *from large 
industrial firms in releasing employees on paid ' 
leave, — follov/ing examples in the Federal 
Eepublic of Germany, as in Berlin, v/hore paid 
leave for dvie purposes is regarded as a vital 
element dnryhe diange from representative to 
participatory democracy/ 

The preliminary period is expected to last about 
nine months, and during it the development' 
officer will have secured a temporary office in 
Idisville and most of the cor^truction and 
adaptation which is envisaged will be completed. 
It v/ill be necessary to secure rented premises for 
the attendance two days a week in Icksville of 
responsible officials of ^he ' governmental authori- 
ties for housing,"^ education and labour. It is - 
essential that the officials v/ho man these sub* 
offices shall be briefed to take suggestions and 
criticisms seriously, sympathetically and construc- 
tively. 

At the end of the preliminary period will come . 
the time for full-scale publicity, in particular in* 
Icksville itself. This v/ill need skilful ^handling. 
Terms like cultural" or "educational" or 
'•development" y/ill be avoided for several 
reasons, — hot least because no section of the ' ^ 
population v/illingly accepts the idea that it is in 
need of these kinds of improvement. Instead, the 
emphasis v/ill be upon the idea of enridied 
leisure and the participation of the area. itself in 
securing this. The opportunity to influence the 
content of radio and television v/ill be specially 
stressed. So, top, v/ill the experimental nature of 
the project and its utility to academic and 
governmental -investigation. Pr^ss, radio and TV 
Will play a part in this publicity, but its . major 
it0m will fie a handbill to each domicile givingv 
succinct details of the project and calling a 
public meeting of all residents at a set. date in the 
assembly hall of the secondary school. 



Even the '\ most optimistic anticipations will 
estimate atteridanee at this meeting as well witliin 
the maximum accommodation of this hall. The 
purpose of the ineeting is, not animatory but 
legalistic. Its business-will be: 

~ to constitute a residents' assembly open to all 
residents, and to fix a date for its next 
me(|ting; ' . 

— to set up a residents' committee of five elected 
by the assembly and responsible to it; 

— these five to be ex officio the co-opted members 
'of the project Steering Committee; 

— *• the residents' committee to be^ an advisory 
body to the development officer; 

— and, also, to have pov/er to arrange its own 
meetings^ co-^opt other members, and set up 
sub-committees and individual correspondents 
in neighbourhoods and streets for ad hoc, : 
purposes; 

— and to have finance for its work at the 
discretion of the development officer- 

The residents' committee will be immediately 
involved in action,- along with the full-time and 
part-time animateura, in the arrangement, conduct 
and digestion of a sj/&vey of the area to be carried 
out by domiciliary visits | .and based upon a 
questibnnaire. Its purpose' will be to collect 
information on; 

— elements of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
v/ith television programmes; 

— actual leisure pursuits; " 

• . - ' 

' — potential leisure pursuits if facilities were 
available; 

- — resource persons who have a skill or interest 
v/hidi they could share v/ith others; 

— needs and grievances related to residence in 
Idc$ville; ^ 

— the identification of any ready-made groups, 
cliques and "chains"^ and of natural "opinion 
leaders". 

Primacy is given in this to the television element 
because this is a: major^common factor in people's 
lives ' today; beeause it is usually evocative of 
expression even fiom the less articulate; and 
because the public has been familiarised with sudx 
enquiries by the media authorities. Moreover, as ' 
shown in the North Devon project, this item leads 
on to others by natural sequence. The whole 



survey operation will itself bo an animation - 
process, a form of the ''onquete-participation" m 
ably presented by M* Boterf, With this, then, we 
pass from the framework to actual taqtie^* 

We are aware tliat this type of f ramewcp:k may be 
stigmatised as an initiative frc&na ^outside the area, 
imposed from above^^ inserting the madiinery of 
bourgeois democracy into a working-class way of 
life? It can certainly 1)0 contrasted 'with accounts 
of spontaneous movements by autodJuthonous action 
groups. Experience of these4ias shown, howevel^; 
only minuscule and ephemeral effects. Moreover, 
they could not bo expected in leksville without/ 
the work of militants from outside the area 
bringing an ideological weaponry alien tonts way 
of life* In -any case, we are committed to an 
immediate and broad-front operation for whidx 
only governments can 'make the resources 
available. ' , ^ 



Tho animation pT0(ie^5cs 

Summing up the more immediate tasks, they are 
tor 

widen the horizons and raise the expectations 
and self-valuation 'of the people^ and enlarge 
their range of: exporionee-ciioicG; 

• multiply occasions for group-life, expression 
and creativity; and to combat tendenciq^ 
making foij isolation, passivity and under-usage 
of resource;^; ^ 

/ ', 

• enridi the[public life of the area; 

• fosteit** community consciousness, informed 
social and political awareness, and the readiness 
and ability to participate in public decision-- 
making J 

For convenience, what follows will be set forth 
under categories, but although described seriatim, 
these tedmiques will be contemporaneous and 
designed to have a global influence, complementing 
each other; For example a certain street event 
will serve as much to stimulate political conscious- 
ness as to vitalise the ambience of the area* 



PfGnii^cs an& eon^tmction * 

■. '■ . 

Urbanisation and re-housing are so advanced in a 
number of our countries that a high proportion^ of 
populations live in areas like Icksvilie which are 
already built up. It is therefore not possible to 



imitate • wliat has been done, for example, at 
Villeneuve-Grenoble and create fronx seratdi a 
habitat whidi is strategically disposed around 
polyvalent educational and cultural facilities. Nor 
is there space sufficient to site "temptations" to a 
revivified cultural and community • life at focal ^ 
points of concourse and circulation, as at Yerres * 
and Dronton, In Icksvilie sudi fopal points^searcely 
exist. In any ease,, we cannot look for this kind of 
major expenditure on an *'*experiim}ntal project*', 
although it may* remain a long-term objective. Of 
course, the advantage of audi centres, apart from 
the economic and flexible use of facilities, is their 
provision of central places of leisure resort adjacent 
both to amenities sudi as crediej clinic and social, 
service offices and to soeio-cultural f acilities^ 

On the other hand, it is sometimes ^ield by 
experienced animateurs that the sheer size ^of sudi 
a complex gives it an imposing and institutional 
atmosphere which deters certain types of people. 
B, Matson says that "small scattered facilities 
offer the largest number of possibilities for 
people"; Others recommend modest centres in 
converted old houses where there are rooms for 
groups and small audiences pointing out that 
Beethoven and ^ Moaart never played in sudi 
dwarfing halls as some of our cultural centres 
provide. However, in Id^sville there are no 
spacious old houses 'and the modern housing is so 
" mnih in demand that any conversion of it to 
project purposes would arouse hostility. In view of 
these facts the solution will lie in the part-time? 
• use of existing buildings t(^ether with a modest 
programme of new construction and adaptation. 
Existing buildings consist mainly of the schools^ 
and it is upon these, and extensions and 
adaptations to them that the programmes of the 
project must be largely based. 

The following building programme will have been 
completed during the preliminary period, — as an 
express programme "in light coristruction and 
pre-fabricated units: 

— A project centre'-^ essentially the4ieadquarters 
of the development officer and his team. It will 
provide two offices, a small committee room, a 
large meeting room* and a multi-purpose room 
for duplicating and photography (possibly also 
the following advice bureau). 

— (If not in the above centre)'^ an office and 
waiting ro6m for an advice bureau. 

«r- Additions and adaptations to the secondary 
schools, , 

. — Adaptations to the ffrimary schools. 
- — A shop cum cafe. 
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Sti€h a reslfkted conDtruetion programme will be 
aeseptable as part of an- experimental project. 



The contnb:^pion 0/ the ochools 

It is not^^^ane to a pilot project of limited 
duration to '<;ansidcr iniprovementc in the cdiool 
' curriculum ^^iiieh will affect future genorationo 
of adulto. It.fc ' relevant,* however, to include as 
part of the project the work of pupils who are in 
^ their last tvfg years in the secondary sdiooL At 
this stage they can become conscious co-operators 
in the project and grasp its ideology. It must be 
said straight axvay, however, that if they are not 
to reject it as on adult deception they must, in the 
cdiool itpelf, find realities whicli correspond with 
this ideology — opportunities for "initiative, 
criticism, participation in decision-making and a 
measure of autogection. In the PES at Villeneuve- 
Grenoble there ^3 an excellent example of sudi 
opportunities, and the pupils have a curriculum 

^ v/Iiich is closely related, to the problems of their 
own area , providing friudi discussion of socio- ^ 
economic and political issues. The stuciy of^ 
M. Mason assembles a' number of other examples 
of v/ork in cdicols which, arouses community 
consciousness and provides occasion for practical 
action to meet area iifeeds. The Idicsville secondary 
cchool will be developed along these lines. It will 
also lay special emphasis^ upon sensitisation to and 
qtitive participation in ''the arts. To this end the 

, ^.ssistancG of practising artists v/ill be sought. For • 
.example, the city repertory theatre v/iU be asked 
to form a young people's theatre movement after 
the model of the Northcott Theatre, Exe*ter,' where 
three members of the " company ai^ appointed to 
Work partly as animateurs for sdiools and other . 
drama groups. It is presupposed that the goodwill 
of the education. authority and, more important, 
of the teadiing profession has been secured. A 
teadier's representative frpm the secondary 
sdioonv/ill be ca-opted on ^to the Steering 
Committee. As stated above, there v/ill be an 
additional senior member ^of Btaff appointed ta 
this sdiooL His or her duties will include the 
development of the curriculum in desired direc- 
tions, 'liaison with the development officer, 
lieadship ^f the cultural centre to be described 
belo>v^ and ovej^sight of the relationship between 
this and the sdiool. His salary will be commen- 
surate ivith his special responsibilities. 

* It is^ however^ diief ly with the effect of the schools 
on the preserli^^^^neration of adults that we are 
concerned. We have note^ the gatherings of 
parents around primary sdiools — a common 
feature of urban life and a potential growing 



point for cultural development. In -some of the 
Frendi "ficoles maternelles" there are hospitable 
arrangements for the reception of these parents 
and their contaet^with the teadiers. These ^vill be 
introduced in Idicville, and facilities for coffee^in 
the cdiool canteens will allow for the eme?:gence 
of group-life and the exdiange of opinion around 
a vital common interest. 

This common interest in the education of children 
is by no means confined to the metiers who 
cluster round the cdiool gates. It is one of ,the 
major concerns of a majority of people, and one 
of the £qv7 whidi relates the particular situation 
to national trends and policies. It is one of the 
main starting points for cocio^cultural animation, 
out of whidi can grow groups of people seeking to 
understand ne;v features in the curriculum, sudi 
as the new mathematics, or trying to supplement 
or alter curriculum and methods in the cdiools. 
Examples may be quoted from France, Italy and 
Switzerland,' and from the Sdiule-Ladeh movement 
in Germany. Eelated to basic human drives, this 
interest brings people to a concern for social 
justice generally. Too often it is damped down by 
the professionalisni of teadiers who resent parental 
**inter{erence" or are too busy to help. In Icksville 
the co-operation of teadiers will be cought in 
encouraging a critical interest on the part of 
parents and othefs/ Parents association meetings 
will be revivified- not merely by attractive 
hospitality but, more to the point, by genuine 
efforts by the .sdiool staffs to convince parents 
that their views are v/^lcomed aiid heeded, and 
that, eventually, <as in, come Sv/edish models, they 
can become -co-managers ih mtoy cdiool matters. 
Jt is to reinforce this ' interest in education that 
there \yill be, as stated, regular availability in 
the area of an officer of the education authority 
prepared. to discuss individual and group diffi- 
culties and grievances. 

The curricular v;ork of the schools, both primary 
and ccondaryl will be developed to make a, 
contribution to the pu|)lic life of, the area. There 
V/ill be exploration of the possibilities ° of social 
service sudi as the crddie run as part of the 
housecr<aft course for girls in a secondary cdiool 
elsev/here. The cdtfi^olq, will take exhibitions and 
performances into the .area— as far as feasible 
in the open air, — showing arts and crafts, music, 
dancing and drama. In a complementary direction^' 
the experiment v/ill be tried of opening up some 
of the practical aubject courses in thp secondary 
schools to adults who will work side by side with 
•children. - * 

Tiie whole range of interests arising in and 
aroimd the schools v/ill be exploited by the 



animation team ao a meanc towardo.gi:oup-lifo and 
eritieal social awateneoG.' In particular, tliese 
intoresto will be represented in the programme of 
the cultural centre* ^ t 



Youth activities 

The tedmiques of youth work have been' 
OKhauotively studied and cet forth. Eecently, there ' 
coemo to be a concurrence of opinion that for the 
majority of teenagers, whicSi increaceG sharply 
after the age of 15, an, area youth centre has only 
limited appeal, their interests'' lying in self- 
programmed leisure pursuits mostly outside the 
area; The group activities which attract them are * 
likely to be thoce which involve challenge, 
adventure or commitment to a single interest^ 
whether it be guitar playing or v/eight lifting or 
cocial cervice. r . . 

In Mssville the youth side of the proQ,ramme vnll 
consist firstly in a drive to improve play facilities 
for ^youngsters under 15* The primary schools, 
xvith some installation of eqipment, as well as the 
existing secondary cdiool youth facilities^ will be 
uc3ed for this purpose^ and not merely on *midv/eek 
evenings but all day Saturday and Sunday, The 
assistance of part-time animateurs v^rill be sought 
to devise imagmative play activities v^hich will 
foster personal development and group co-opera- ^ 
tion. Agaiiri^.the assistance of practising artists will 
be sought. The presence among children at leisure 
or play of an artist or craftsman at work will — 
without any Dtructured learning situation — - be an 
inducement to curiosity, discussion and trial. 

Tlie animateurs will attempt to canalise the 
concern which most pi^opie feel for the leisure 
pursuits in the area of younger diildren. Out oi this 
concern it is expected that groups can be* formed 
,to take consitructive action. Such committees can 
make an adventure playground or a miniature 
Heath Robinson garden as at Zurich. They can 
\ organise the supervision of these and other play 
projects on a rota basis, particularly at sdiool 
holiday times/ With the help of the development 
officer they can get in toudi with amateur music 
and puppetry groups whidx will mount events of 
the Punch and Judy type as elaborated by the 
London Inter Action Group. More ambitiously 
they can combine to arrange tours by a 
"playmobile", a travelling compondium of novel 
and diallenging street games. Apart from the 
direct benefit of all this to the children, it will 
multiply group-life and will contribute to the 4 
generallif e of the area. 



For youth of the upper ages teenagers and 
beyond — this v/ill be the time for national and 
regional youth organisations to bring to bear upon 
Idisville their publicity and recruitment drives for 
committed activities, whether of the physical 
adyenturo kinds» or of the types whidi appeal to 
altruism and service, sudi as the Red Cross ;or the 
Youth/ Volimteer Force whidi arranges for 
groups of young people to help the old or infirm, 
or the diildren in deprived areas. It v/ould seem 
to be a sounder policy not to cater separately for 
individual interests that involve come learning for 
these older young people. They consider themselves 
to be adults and they will find sud^ provision in 
the normal courses and activities of the cultural 
centre. There is, hoxvever, one important reserva- 
tion. Experience, as confirmed in the survey 
"Planning for Leisure" (HMSO, W69) and "Leo 
^quipements integrfe" (Documentation frangaise, 
IZ May 1974), indicates that for purely recuperative 
relaxation the ambience whidi suits, and the 
atmosphere created by teenagers differs so 
markedly ftom those of the middle-aged, that a 
separate refres^maent room, in the nature of a 
discotheque, will be provided on this centre site. 



A culture centre 

■ ' o . > , " 

In fact, this will dimply be called ",The Idcsville 
Centre", and the neutrality of this title, c'Whidi 
nails no colours to the mast, is important. It is, of 
course, not to ^e a nev/ construction but is to 
consist of the premises of the secondary sdiool 
with adaptations within and additions v/ithout. 
Nevertheless, it will form the ^largest single 
element in' the project, and tlie most expensive. 
The place will be transformed from its present 
use as, almost exclusively a secondary school whidi 
accommodates outsiders a few evenings a iveek. 
Its re-dedication td serve, the whole community 
will be announced and publicised. It wiU, of course, 
be a far cry from splendid facilities like the 
Educational and Cultural College at Yerres or the 
Ivanhoe Community College, but it will be a 
mighty advance ^from the present position at 
Icksville, " • 

At present the educational courses are unimagina- 
tively limited to a few stereotyped subjects ~ 
dress-making, cookery, woodwork, Bhorthand^ 
typing, Spanish. No attempt is made to discover 
and stimulate other demands, -to find and respond 
to people's latent needs and interests. Only a small 
minority' of the Icksville population knows of the 
existence of the courses. Not even a notice-board 
on the sdiool frontage announces their existence. 

" 47" 
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An omnibus advertisement for the adult courses 
over the whole city appears onee'a j-ear in the 
\ press. No suggestions or requests for eourses are 
\ invited* Those who deeido to take* one of those 
advertised encounter a number of deterrents, 
inhere is d preliminary rigm&role of enrolment and 
registration and advance fee-paying ^ although 
the fee itself is not a deterrent. In the first two or 
three weeks the course may bo abandoned because 
therfa are fewer than a prescribed minimum 
number of subseribera Arriving on tlie firgJt 
• evening, the would-be learner has to pid? her ' ■ 
way across ilWit school grounds to a building in 
semi-darkness where there are minimal directions 
to the appointed room^Thero' she finds no coat ■ 
.•■hangers, xm ash-traya, 1 no miriforc, — and a 
■ teaciier whose attit^ude to • this work daes''''n&t^-^ 
dispose him or her to a broad exploitation of its 
cultural possibilities, o^ to exceed the minimum 
time of the lesson* In any case, the caretaker, also 
anxious to wind up his day^ will bring all 
proceedings to a halt by 2L00 hrs aM five minutes 
later the whole site, including the room$^for youth, 
will be cleared, deserted and useless again. ) 

Much of the teadiing is handicapped by elaborate 
precautions lest tlie work in progress of the day 
school is disturbed; and mudi of the equipment, 
including audio-visual, musical and gymnastic 
equipment, is lodjed away out of adult readi. 
Except for an occasional hiring of the hall, the 
school stands idle from Friday evening until 
Monday morning. 



Tlie experimental project will convert these 
premises into a place of social and cultural 
activities, not merely of educational courses. StUl, 
the role of sudi courses in cultural development 
must not be minimised. Acculturation, in the 
pluralistic sense of the term, is largely a learning 
process, and while much of this is autodidactic, it 
can be accelerated by group-learning* Where, as in 
Icksville, the motivation to sudi learning is weak, 
there must be " "positive discrimination*' to 
encourage it — an abrogatioi^ /of normal rules, 
additional financial and other incentives for 
teachers — including the Swiss practice of **raprea 
legoh salariee*' — and for caretakers. 

Teachers will be briefed to make the socio-cultural 
maximum of the class situation and the subject 
materiab#fcudents will be vvelcomed, introduced to 
each other^ encouraged ta develop a group4ife by 
sudi simple tedmiquqs as "milling and pairing'^ 
and "buss groups" (Human Potential Research 
Group, University of Surrey). Points of general 
interest in the subject will be exploited to 
stimulate social awareness — for example, a 



question of "taste" in dress or cookery can lead to . 
discussion of the part played by social hierardiy. 
and sales propaganda in ideas of beauty or 
goodness. The teadier will make himself one of the 
group, 'and be available for social discussion with 
them after the class. The new senior mem|3er of 
sdiooi staff will oversee these developments. 

The education authority will make clear to every- - 
body that this is no longer a school but an institu^ 
fion serving the whole community. Tiiere will be 
an end of restrictions on the use of equipment. 
Plastic curtains and covers and new cupboards 
v;in be installed to protect and store unfinished 
cdiool work djiring adult sessions and vice versa. 
As well as massive publicity for the new centre 
there will bo a promotional drive for the adult 
courses. The curriculum offered will be greatly 
enlarged and related to interests revealed by the 
domiciliary questionnaire. Iii addition, tliere will 
be subjects of the kind to be described later as' 
"para^vocational", and courses which introduce 
people to the tedmiques of participatory democra- 
cy, Another groiip of short courses will hp based 
on material to be found in the central eiCy facili- 
ties — museums and galleries. The disincentives 
of enrolment and the school-like paraphernalia 
of registration will be abolished, and rules about 
minimum numbers relaxed. Tlie frontage^ of the ' 
building on the street will carry an impaling illu" 
minated sign carrying the ^ name of the centre. 
Access across the grounds will be properly lit, and 
in the foyer there will bo clear directions and, at 
the beginning of any new course a reception host 
or hostess. Also in the foyer there will be display 
cabinets for the work of groups in, say, gem- 
polishing or ceraftjics. These will be removable 
during the sdiool sessi&M, Something v/ill be done 1 
to convert classrooms f ok adult use by the insgr-- ' 
tion of portable coat stands and the creation of an 
intimate, less sdiool-like atmosphere by the use 
of portable corrugated plastic screens* If a group 
decides to smoke — and it should be a group de- 
cision — then ash-trays will be provided. ^ 

Courses of education are, however, to be only 
one aspect of the centre. It will no longer be me- 
rely a place for learning but a focal point for 
meetings, group activities and recreations sudi as , 
badminton, basket ball and, with the installation 
of flood lighting, for outdoor hard court games. It 
will be open to members seven days a week, al- 
though from Monday fo Friday many parts will 
be reserved for sdiool usage. Membership will be 
• open to all Icksville residents at a fee wliidi will 
not Be a 'disincentive. A constitution will be work- 
ed out whereby an association of members ^ares 
the government of the centre with the education 
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authority. ThQve will be a committee structure 
whidi enableo members to expreso criticism effec- 
tively and initiate alterations and developments. 
Members themselves will provide much of the an- 
cillary work! of tfie centre — sudi as the hostes^jes^* 
cejviee in the bar and manning a patrolling trol- 
ley refreshment service during classes. It in as 
members that they v/ill use thq premises for their 
own group activities v/ithout any teadier — activi^. 
ties in whidi they share their common interests, 
/ Vhether in tropical fish or consumer problems or 
public grievances, 

■■ . " ■ • ^' , ' ' 

The c(5txtre is to be open in the day-tirfte as v/ell 
as at weekends andrin the evening — the times pf 
manimum leisure. For this purpose there v/ill be 
additional consti^ctions on the site. One, as v/e 
have said, v;ill be a discotheque for the relaxation 
of younger members* The other, and larger, v/ill 
provide one discussion room and ^ne niulti- 
purpose studio. It vnll also contain, a large room 
'with a bar and tables for ^^freshment. There v/ill * 
be sufficient^ space in it for a smalf display or 
demonstration. It is here that course members 
can pursue their discussions after courses. It is 
here, too, once^ the times of maximum usage ^yq 
better kijpv/n, that there v/ill be displays of pro- 
ducts and techniques by artists and craftsinen. In 
time it is intended to ipc^e it> something of a leisure 
advice bureau, v/ith rota staffing by members, — 
a metliod of animation used, at Alfreton in the 
United Kingdom and Erlangen in the Federal Ee- 
. public of Germany. These e3£tensions v/ill be in 
light construction, and simple. There v411 be no 
attempt to compete with the trappings and decor 
of commercial centres. Nor need they be of great 
. dimensions. It is not anticipated lliat they v/ill be 
. overwhelmed by* user0. Their business is not so 
much to satisfy an appetite as to create, one* 



FaciKti* in the cit'y ^ 

f 

As an attraction to the cultural centre, and as a 
means of widening horizons^ membership of the 
centre will carry certain extra-mural rights which 
^ are to be a miniature version of the Leeds Leisure 
Card Scheme. There v/ill be entitlement to a r&nge 
of facilities in the city, either free or at reduced 
price. This will include theatres, certain films, 
ordiestral and pop concerts, art exhibitions, gym- 
nastic and dance displays. It' \yill also include a 
Bpee^al programme of celeb^ty events to be orga- 
nised in the cultural centra i^tself for which non- 
members will have to pay an admission fee. , ^ 

It is expected that the city cultural facilities will 
play an active jpart in the project. Tlieatres and 



ordiestra will jgnsure that their seasonal arrange-^, 
ments will include some • performances specially 
geared to the interests andjolerances of Icksville, 
Their directors will consult with the development 
officer on these and related matters, and he will 
ensure that there is full publicity in the area for 
these, performances and a mobile box office. The 
co-operation of tile municipal transport authority 
will be obtained. 

Active participation in drama has a special place 
in socio-cultural animation. The co-operation of 
drama groups v/hich seek to promote this v/ill be 
sought. We have already mentioned the contribu- 
tion to be made by , the repertory theatre. As 
A. Martynov/-Eemid^fe indicates, there is a v/ealth 
of latent readiness for dramatic expression among 
v/orking class people, particularly v/hen this can 
take f onns v/hich do not involve v/orking to a 
set script, but of creative role-playing around 
, themes of relevance, miming and other manifesta- 
tions well ^nov/n to specialists in this field. Music, 
except for p0p groups ^among the young, presents 
rather more difficulty. To secure the emergence* 
of active groups in the area every effort v/ill be 
made to find those who have some musical skill 
which they can either impart or bring to the for- 
mation of a group, a choir, a brass band. At the 
cultural centre there Will be facilities for group 
instrumental and choral tuition. Groups^ and in- 
dividuals v/ill have the incentive of radio and tele-^ 
vision coverage. 

As v/e have said, the cultural centre will promote 
an interest in the city museums and gallery; These 

• institutions in turjfi will mount exhibitions v/hidi 
aVe of special interest to residents in Icksville — 
its pre-historic and later backgroimd, its twentieth 

'century development, its geological formation; or, 
more generally, exhibitions round themes such as 
industrial v/ork, old age, marriage. When there is 
sufficient material the museums will show dmaU 
exhibitions illustrating the progress and products 
of the Experimental project. The use of an "art 
bus" — to take a small but striking collection of 
exhibits into the are^— will be tried, and mini- 
exhibitions will be mounted at suitable times in 
the bar of the cultural centre and in the^shop. The 
museums and gallery will arrange for the access 
to tkeir premises of groups from the centre at 
times outside normal opening hours — as they do 
with alacrity for visiting celebrities and dignitaries. 

Reading figures among the chief leisiire pursuits 
of both men and women, but it is an undifferen- 
tiated category covering the Ibss exacting material 
in tabloid hewspapers and strip-cartoon . romance. 
Wider possibilities will be made known and re- 
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eommended in the area. A speoial library propa-* 
ganda wiE be carried out modelled m projects at 
Kirgebergp Oxhagen and Jora in Sweden. The 
existing mobile library .service v^ill be increaccd 
from oneo to twieo a week. It will carry an ani- 
mateur an^-^i^'^'®' cpeeial^ dicplays. Similar diaplayd 
will be placed in the cultural centre ayjd In one or 
two factories where tliere is a high proportion of 
workers from leksville. Tiie broader approadi of 
the teachers in the adult education courses %vijl 
involve plentiful reference, to booko, and arrange^* 
ments will be made for the actual books to be 
-available for borrowing in the centrD at the times 
^ of -classes. To suit popular taste the library will 
' not rebind paperbadis in library binding -but send 
thorn" tWeksville in their original format. ., 



■The bhop^euTU'^mffee bar •» o 

This \vill be sited as strategically as possible 
attract attention .and custom. It ^vill, on a small 
scale, have. something in common with "Mple 
Soleils" in Faris, afid be another version of "Cen- 
terprise" in Had?ncy, London. With the reservation 
that- the manager eo-operates with ' the aims and 
the staff of the project, including part-timo helpers,* 
the shop is to be run commercially. The manager 
will have a csalary -and any profits he can make. 
Primarily, tiie shop v/ill sell materials qnd^tools 
for the arts atid^crafts^ musicai instruments and 
repairs to them, and a range of dises^ cassettes, 
periodicals and books' The manager xvill be free to 
add other lines of goods and to attract custom by 
any means he thinks fit. Certain shops, run en- 
tirely commercially, are clearly making an exce^ 
lentt contribution to the cultural life of various 
areas, giving sincere advice and putting versatile 
expertise at the service of customers, and becom- 
ing something in the nature of places of cultural 
resort. In leksville we shall try to exploit this by 
the addition of a cafe — merely a coffee self-ser«* 
vice bar and two large tables ^vith benches. Tiiere 
wilj be a space left free for small demonstrations 
and exhibitions. 



Emnts and happenings 

Contributions to these ^ipi^i 'the sdiooli? have bceti 
already noted. Gas, eljectricity authorities and 
even commercial firms will be encouraged to con- 
tribute to the programme of street demonstrations 
of housecraft and other tedmiques. After all, the 
"life on tlie streets" of' old urban areas) so regretted 
by many sociologists/ was composed in latge • 
measure of hawkers and hucksters. 



•A mobile mini-stage — a van with a portable 
awning similar to tofit-frame extensions for eara« 
vans — will be acquired for 'the project and put at 
_ the disposal of voluntary groups for enhibitiOTS, 
demonstrations,^ shows, street theatre and puppetry 

• of the kind practised by the "Roto Riibo" Oroupln 
Munidi or the "Gerilla Theatre" in Stockholm. 

"Winle all these shows and 'demonstrations contri^ 
buto to the general vitality of the area they, evoke 
no more than "audience participation" from the 
people liicmsolvea By contrast; the organisation 

■ of a festival will not only contrive a ccnsibilisation 
of tlfo people to" the arts and crafts but it will in- 

^ volvo them 'in eo^opcrativo group activities. An 
leksville festival mil be staged at the end of the 
first year, and it will bp prepared through proll^ 
-minary. neighbourhood festivals whidi will serve 
to come extent as "heats" for the final tournament 

• .Ingredients will be in some cases purely spectacu« 
lar ^ processions^ bonfires> street parties for 
diildren; in' others competitivoy — sucli as street 
gamcSj races and bicycle races, displays for the 
'best holiday photograph or eake or flower bouquet. 
The finale may well need to be held in a large park 
outside the area. For all else there are sufficient 
spaces and streets and rooma The success of 
"Jeux sans frontiferes" shows the extent of ludie 

• inipulses among adults. Neighbourhood groups, as- 
sisted by animateurs from the art epllego will be 
' asked to devise competitive play activities. 

Self4ntcTcGt and "prmnotmn soeialc^ 

Frequently the departure point for cultural de« 
velopment has . been found to lie in the wish to 
. "get on", or simply in the wish to make or save 
money. It is doubtful whether a society ever existed 
in whMi this dynamic has not been operative. The 
presence twice a week in I<i:sville of a represent- 
tativo of the labour ministry will be accompanied 
by special publicity for vocational opportunities 
and re-training courses. A committee of residents, 
advised by the development officer and the labour 
ministry official, will be set up to concern itself 
with finding suitable part-time work for people 
, in situations of special difficulty or restricted 
, mobility. Paper 3/1972 of the Centre do Documen- 
tation socio*»cultureUe at Namur deals especially 
with the. importance of integrating and up=dating 
retired people by finding them useful social and 
^professional work. The Burning^ scheme at New 
Ham has given some realisation to this. It will be 
undertaken in leksville* 

In the cultural centre, as well as advice and publi- 
city for permanent education facilities in the city, 



tiiere will be a group of eourc^a which are "para- 
vccationar*, acsioting people to paid work for v/hidi 
thcro ia no recogniced qualification — domestic 
acGiotance, care of the elderly, unckilled canteen 
work, play^group and crfiche ancillarieo. 

It goes without caying that mucli of the education 
.in crafts and ckillc in the cultural centre will tend 
to liberate people from commercially imposed 
goods and tastes. To quote only one example the 
dark roqm and shared „ expertise of the camera 
club will provide an inejipensive m^ans of devel- 
oping and printing films. Moreover, the formation 
of consumer groups can do mudi to^^e people 
from complete enslavement to the infess^s and 
convenience of purveyors and, ultimately, Redu- 
cers, It is, incidentally, a formative influenbe in 
the political education of many women. There vinll 
be enperiments with the formation of group credit 
facilities, and also pE group discount purchase — a 
technique of animation successfully u^ed by the 
Dutdi Folk High School at Allardsoog. It v/ill be 
applied among other things to the purchase of 
holiday tours and eKcursions. 



Social awarenesaj CriticiGm and action 

Much can be achieved in titese directions, as we 
note from Belgian examples at Schaerbeek and 
Namur, where there is some major threat to the 
area or some propcrsit!6n for a new city lay out. 
.It iq^ot every area, however, which is' menaced 
fay motorway or asked for its view on a new 
city centime. In Idcsville the animateurs can count 
only on less dramatic issues. They will attempt to 
canalise into critical, and constructive opinion a 
multitude of minor difficulties, or . general pi*o- 
blems v/hich are fragmented and unformulated. 
Helpful information on these will be forthcoming 
from a study of the results of the domiciliary ques- 
tionnaire; Among the constructions listisd above 
v/e mentioned a small advice bureau. As soon as 
possible this is to be staffed by the residents them- 
selves, after some training, as a resource centre 
for individual difficulty and grievance, like the 
"Zuflucht*' experiment at Frankfurt am- Main. It 
iq anticipated that the small group who help with 
this bureau will form close liaison with the resi- 
dents committee and that this, and the Assembly, 
will lend their weight at points \vhere there is 
t such a concurrence of grievance or need that ac- 
tion by the authorities or* the residents themselves 
seems called for. The presence in the area of offi- 
cials of some of the chief government offices v/ill 
facilitate productive dialogue. Where investigation 
has taken place it suggests that in most areas there 
ar^ needs and grievances unknown to 'the autori- 



ties. For example, the United Kingdom^ govern- 
mental leisure survey of 19G9 revealed the bizarre 
.fact that the need for public lavatories occupied 
a high place in the public mind* At the came time, 
there is widespread ignorance of many citizep 
rights; a recent random sample in France, for 
example, showed that one in three manual v/orkers 
v/as unav/are of his right to paid educational leave. 

Consumer action can bij^Men *oul into general 
cocio-ecpnoriiic awarenessti^"^ critique* Tliereafter, 
action liecomes, of coursefM^^Jiatter of Bational po- 
litics. In order to avoid coi|||^versy, there will be 
no official liaison betv/et^^pie experimental pro- 
ject and the city branches ox the political parties, 
— aay more than with the religious denomina- 
tions. Nevertheless, their interest may v/ell be ex- 
pjcted, and the action in the area of any group 
"mth a political objective will be a v/elcome addi- 
tion to the processes of animation. Groups in FJan- 
deriEj and Sv/eden and in Bonn have alerted the 
public by street games or questionnaires to such 
matters as the pollution of the environment or the 
disadvantages of v/omen. Wherever possible, an 
interest in local*' politics will be stimulated by 
concrete issues occurring aroiind housing, rents, 
repairs, carparking, transport services and- the 
siting of bus stops and telephone kiosks.' 

_ . ■ • 

The animation team will expect f h^ sympathetic 
reaction of the authorities to its efforts to channel 
community needs into action by residents . them- 
selves* There is need for a baby-sitting service, for 
creche provision and for play supervision betv/een 
school closure in the evening and the return . of 
parents from work. These, and the holiday "play 
schemes already mentioned, will form the work of 
neighbourhood committees and rotas. An action 
group ofi pensioners will be formed, as at Woodhouse, 
Sheffield, to- secure «rights and concern itself with 
the personal and social aspirations* of the "troir 
si^me Age". 



Area consciousness and the sense of community 

The very initiation and existence of , the, project 
will go some way towards these objectives, parti- 
cularly with the accompaniment of mass media 
publicity. Action' will be taken to promote a sense 
of identity at nisighbaiirhood and street level. It 
has been along these Knes that the Abitbol team of 
sociologists at Namur has worked effectively. The 
early stages of the festival will make'a^'cohtribu- 
tion,*and a technique from the Brussels area will 
also be adopted — the presentation to itself of a 
neighbourhood or street by a cine recording of its 
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lif e --^ it3 'chadreii^s play, its morniiig exgdus etc. 
From this can grow a more thorough appraisal of 
life in the area, assisted by such full scale* docu- 
mentaries as those made b;^ Inter Action in Kentish, 
Town. Students from 'the visual arts departments 
of colleges will be asKed to help. 



As an obvious part of the project the animation 
team will institute a committee and network of 
neighbourhood correspondents for the regular pro- 
duction of an Idssville ' news sheet This will fee 
kept simple for the sake ^of independence from 
commercial advertisement i'l^e city press -mil be 
reniinded to give recurrent prominence to Xcksville ^ 
and to co-operate in a number of ways. These ate 
ably indicated in the BuUetin No. 21, 1974, of the 
BVench Miilistry of Cultural Affairs. 

A very large part of the movtoent towards area ^ 
consciousne^ will fall to the experts in radio and 
television. Already the media authorities will have 
co^ipperated with publicity and a receptive attitude 
to the restflts of the questioimaurfe on television ^ 
programmes.. We -expect much also from ^l that is 
called ; "participatory ' television" or ^'community 
television". These are highly technicjfit methodo-^ 
logics which have been the subject of a number of « 
recent CCC .studies. We shall mf r^ly say here that 
the available advice of experts will be bought. Of 
course, the target populalion we offer is very small 
in "relation to the scope' of the mediimi' and its 
economic usage. We can pxpect' in. Icksville no 
more ihan a specially favoured share pf radio and 
television time. Nor, for lack ,of "means, is it pos- 
sible to envisage the •familiarisation of .ordinary 
people with the techniques of videos-communication 
as at Grenoble or VervieTs where there is costly" 
. machinery. * * ^ ^ 

■ 4, ■• ■*." 

The desiderata which the Steering Group will conK 
municate to the media 'authorities *and other ex- 
perts are as follows: * ^ \ * . ^ 

The co-operation of comperes, disc-jockeys and 
' newscasters on the popular channels of regional^ 
^^,^an4 national networks of radio^ in their respon- 
< se to requests/ general chatter and interspersed 
^ -flushes — ^ all of whichis heard by a ^reat many 
people at home and at work. • . 

- ■ . .V- , ^ :■ ■ - 

— On regional and national television, inclusion of 
lefcsville as often as feasible in programmes 
Vsimilar to the Prendi "Telepromotion Burale*Mt 

is hoped that duringrthe second year of the pro- ' 
' JeCt there will be a substantial item highlighting 
- 7a live issue in the area and involving a scre^ 
c confrontation . in • which residents participate 

.* .fully.:- ■ , ^ a ,■ - , 



— Intensification of attention to Idcsville- matters 
on the local radio service, and the increased 
- use of people from the area for studio, postal 
and telephonic participation and performance. 

~ Coiapxunity television ventures which will prp- 
duc& experimental programmes . for and with 
^ residents in the area-programmes conducive 
e either to social awareness or to creativity, ' 



Social polaritt/ ^ V . * 

■ ^ 

Attempts to combat this will,, not ^be among the 
early o^^ertives ot t|ie project. There is no special 
problem for members o| ethnic minorities in Icfcs- 
ville* And, as we have said, we have given no 
separate attention to the 3 <^/o of its population inT 
. private housing, although in fact it suffers frqm a 
' certain sort of deprivation, much of it self-mflicted. 

Social mix is extremely difficult to contrive, and 
there are '^aln;iost no examples of short-term me^ 
thods. In the longer run, however, we will count 
upon three factors. Firstly, major ^ocio-economic 
trends are making for the abandonment by the 
less prosperous middle class of behaviour patterns 
which differentiate them from the working-class; 
and for the adoption by both of an emerging style 
of life which ha? less and less in common with^ the 
old values arid patterns of either/This trerid is par- 
ticularly marked, among the generation under 30. 
Secondly, experience leads us to expect that where 
there are attractive cultural facilities, lively acti- 
vities and an interesting environment, people are 
not long deterred from making use of them by 
*considei'ations of social class. Thirdly, it is also a 
matter of common experience, not -only in anima-' 
Jion, but in industry, sport, the arts, war and peace, 
that the inost powerful solvent of class prejudice 
and diffidence is "group activity around a shared 
interest, 'whether it be diess oj mountaineering or 
carpentry or puttiiyg presure"* on the authorities 
to adjust the bus time-table. In these shared acti- 
vities people come to be value'd by each other for 
their usefulness and expertise and readiness, and 
other characteristics lose significance. 

Concluding obsreruattons , * * f ' 

The compilation of this study has brought us more 
than once to a. reappraisal of our whole strategy 
and methodology. Certain questions Jiave been par- 
ticularly insistent: 

— Is it feasible^ to operate ef fectiyely in only one 
area of a large urban agglomeration? Should- 



not tho whole city be the base? Is area conscious^* 
ness a retrograde objective, and shotild we not 
accept the new mobile patterns of urban life 
'' wKidi involve mere dormitories? Well, an inten-r " 
sive operation on a city-wide scale is not feasi-* ' 
ble in* view of current attitud^ to public as ^ 
opposed to private spending, and cinything but * 
ai^ intensive action would* miss the people of 
- Icksville, who do> in fact, spend the major pai?t . 
of their leisure there, and not at large in th^ 
city. ^ 

— Now far will the "establishment" of govern- 
ment, industry and commerce continue to sup^, 
port ♦ the ^experiment as some of its egalitarian 
implications become clearer, and some of its 
rejection of passive consumership? The only 
answer we can give is that it will be a major" 
step forward if such antinomies are brought out 

^ into the open and clearly formulated. 

Even with comprehensive indicators we stated 
. earlier, avhat measurable' progress will the' pro-*' 
ject achieve? It may appear marginal to endur*- 
ing patterns of isolated family and private pur- 
suits, and it will be contrasted with a public 
. expenditure approaching £ 100,000 (c* 1,000,000 
FF) in ^ the first year. Well, in the first place,, 
the objective was not to abolish plfivat^ life but 
^ . to diversify and enrich it. And ultimately^ it is 



a question of values. £ 100,00& is not large com- 
pared, with the total spent on commercial' 
advertisement for a population this^size. In any 
case the results cannot be estiipated in cash 
terms. No matter by how 'small a percentage, 
more people will be living fuller lives and re- 
lating with their fellow men in fulfilling ex- 
. periences and.constructive activities* • 

— Lastly, how far does this assemblage of techni- 
ques whidi we have presented make a coherent 

. and effective; and sufficient progran^e? Are 
some parts of it misconceived; are there signi-^ 
ficant ommissions? Well, it can pretend to be 
no more than a sketch plan, written in a com- 
pressed form. At least, it will serve as a basis 
for correction and improvement. Someone had 
to descend from the <^mpyrean of general cul- 
tural policy to an operational level on the gritty 
ground of an actual area, and a soft landing is 
too much to expect. ^ 

* 

We have written this report in the sincere hope 
of .criticism and advice* It remains only to make a 
small factual point. For only a few of'the.tech- 
nicfues mentioned in this study has there been any 
reference quoted. A complete list will he found in 
the catalogue of innervations at the end. of this 
Bulletin. . • - 



DEONTOLOGY, STATUS AND TRAINING OFi ANIMATEURj? 
Introductory report . 



Present mtuation * ' 

Animateurs are to be found evexywhere and cul- 
tural animation talces place in a 'large number of 
' professional situations. That immediately raises' a' 
V question: > is it right that the title of animateur 
should be applied indiscriminately^ Furthermore, 
^ the various diplomas (out-of-sdiool courses ~ 
^ sdhbol courses) have no direct connection with the 
profession ^ahd work and are recognised* only by 
those who employ them. i 



by M. HICTER, Director Generd, 
Ministdre de la Culture frangaise, Brussels. 

To simplify our problencis, we can imagine a strictly 
operational -tjrpologyy Comprising full-time, paid 
animateurs, part-time animateurs and voluntary- 
animateurs. . 

jPiiU^titne animateurs are generally young (between 
the ages of 20 and 30). They have a husband or 
wife in a secure job, arfd although few of them 
are 'University graduates, many haV^e piissed their 
school leaving certificate and are social workers 
" or primary school teachers. Most regard their school 



education as inadequate and evea criticise the spe^ 
cialised training courses. 

Part-time animateurs (or **fee-paid" animateurs as 
^ MM. J, M* Moeddi, and J, Hurstel call them) (0 are 
often specialists .ill specific techniques ahd regard 
animation as a function v/hich is complementary 
to a stable job (often that of teacher) v/hidi fhey 
suppletment their technical qualifications as 
animateurs. They are slightly older (betv/een the 
.ages of 30 and 40). It is perhaps their main job , 
Whidl enables them to aci as part-time animateurs 
for a longer period* 

The voluntQeT4S are by far the largest number^en- 
gaged in .cultural action; does this imply a ladt of 
funds in this sector? Voluntary work is often re- 
garded as a guarantee for the quality of moral or 
remunerate anyone V/ho is fighting for an idefl? 
Does any v/age-earner who campaigns for an ideal 
become *stispect simply because he is paid? Yet 
- volunteers claim the iitle arid status of animateur. 

What prOf essionel qualifications are required in the 
case 6f ai^rsons v/ho agree to work for nothing? 
Does nqtthat demand thwart ihe action of all tHose 
who defend the pro:^ssiori of animateur? Can the 
idea of a status be api^ied to them legally and 
econoniically? ■ • ' cr • 

An^ then something must be said^ and that com- 
plicates the debate yet f urthor, of the triangular 
relationship between the j^mpibyeej the publiic and 
the employee; between the animateur, the group 
he has to lead and the boss. Should not the essen- 
tial link in that triangular relationship be the one * 
between the public and the animateur and should . 
not the term animateur be restricted to individuals 
who work more for the adiievement of objectives 
defined by their public than those laid down l>y 
their employer? ^ . ^ 

And now comes what is^ to my mind an important 
question: are we going* to consider those anima- 
teurs who sell cultural products the consumptipn 
of whidx is regarded as an end in itself and not 
as means aimed at stimulating animation? 



The relationship between the animateur and Tiis 
employer 

Apart from France there is no official statut^fV^ 
trend towards it is developing however in a nftm- 
ber of countries: remuneration, social security. 



(1) See papers hy^J. M. Mcedcli^ p. 08 and by J. Hurstel, 
p. 92'in thiilgailetin. ' 



statutory working hours, paid holidays, pensions 
etc* But are cultural work and the deinands it 
TOakes compatible with the 40-hour working week? 
Should not the animateur's timetable be drav/n up 
by the group he leads and the animateur himself 
;rather than by the employer ,and the animateur? 

What. are his rights if he is dismissed? Ori what 
scale should increments be based? How far are 
■ ^ucational and i^eplogical f reedom to be^ respect-*^ . 
ed? Is it poSi^le to be neutral? . ^ 

Should not the directorlate and management (em- 
ployer) respect the • principles of animtitipn based 
on democratic and deceritraU^ed self-management? 
' But does -not that attitude diametrically conflict 
with the idea of status? I • 

Face4 with all these problems, animateurs have 
attempted to form a trade uniOn. But is the fuhc- 
tion'Of aijimateur a- liberal or arts profession or 
are we dealing v/ith employees, wage-earners or 
v/orkers? • 

The organisation of animation workers would 
presuppose an employer's organisation of cultural , 
employers with a view to a bilateral negotiation of 
contracts. In the fewr countries where sudi a trade 
. imion exists, the animateur refus^to be used as an 
instrument for the reduction of tensions and the" 
settlement of disputes, an instrument for Integra-^ 
ting people into the standards and values of ^capi- 
talist society. Although the best animateurs have 
themselves emerged from the group they lead and 
altnough they have already proved their worth 
by becoming natural, leaders, does not the very 
nature of animation' conflict with the institutiona- 
lisation of training? Is it not aU?^^ open' profession, 
not restricted onij^ to those who hold diplomas? 
In that case shall jjre be prepared to accept diffe- 
rent wage levels according to ihe various standards 
of diplomas? How will it be possible to leave this 
. open profession which cannot be pursued for a 
whole working life? What transitional procedure 
should there be? And towards what professions or 
vocations? Should not the right to permanent trai- , 
xling and educational leave be an essential element 
in any statute? Is there not a danger of disengage- . 
^m^nt? Should not a solid professid):^al organisation 
,>|uarantee to that "Open profession" protection in 
respect of legal ppsition, status and the possiblity 
of mutual and critical / support by colleagues? 
Would' not 4;his imply a mobile labour market 
based on a recognised ^ recruiting pool placed at 
" the disposal *of the users? If so, the pubHc would 
have priority and the individual would t^ke se- 
- ci)nd place. ^ ' ■ ' 



This leads to the question of prof^ssionalisation, 
i.e. the problem of recognition by society. The aim 
here is to persuade other 'int&rested persons or 
groups to accept our ov/n definition of professional 
activities. Is^that not the result of a- society charac- 
terised b]if -rigid divisions of labour? Furthermore, 
thefe is a very strong movement towards deprofes- 
cionalis^ition, and militant activities. Can profes-' 
sionalisation be combined v/ith political commit- 
ment? In the relationship between the animateur 
''and his "customers" the true source of prestige 
and social^esteem is recognition by those he is 
animating. The institution^ may well continue to 
be the legal employer, but the true employer is the 
group ^vhich is mainly concerned, taking preceden- 
"tse over the public authorities and the animateurs 
themselves. This calls for a detailed discussion on 
rights and duties in relation to the group. 

All that is said so far shows that there are a num- 
ber of concepts concerning animation. 

Van Endievort (^) put forward four ideas of anima- 
tion: The first is that *of professiQnalisation. Tl^e 
new professions of animateurs in France, .."om- 
bouvT^^erkers" in the "Netherlands, and 'community 
developmei]it workers in Great Britain make ani- 
mation the activity of a special category wOf pro- 
fessional workers; but this idea isolates ahimation 
whicb.then becom,es an alibi. 

A second idea is radical disinstitutiOnalisation. 
A third implies changing the attitudes of existing 
professionals to their work ^ including those re- 
ferred to in the first category. And lastly the 
fourth idea is that, we should move av/ay from 
existing professionals and their institutions and 
strive after new institutions with new staff. 

These four ideas are extremely important. 

Is it not the marginal nature of animation which is 
most likely to help us throw, li^ht on the anima- 
teur? I believe it is necessary to define the func- 
tion before the person performing it. 

Until recently adult teaching and education were 
centred on the paternalistic desire to transfer 
Icnowledge to. individuals who had to be introduced 
to 4 culture created and thought up quite indepen- 
dently of themselves, away from the econoiAic and 
social struggles for emancipatiofi. But animation is 
centred oxi group? . — *and *not individuals; it is 
based on their own culture, their social and econo- 
mic problems- The animateur becomes a cultural 



(2) See his^paper^on p. 77/ 




critic and that is v/here he acq^^s his marginal 
"aura". But to be on the fringe of something does 
not mean having no connection with it* What be- 
comes of our learned typologies when v/e look at 
things in that way? J. Hurstel writes that every 
occupation carries v/ithin it the poj:Jsibility of a 
split giving birth to an animateur. Sudi a person's ' 
aim is to do his job differently, to play the tra- 
ditional social role assigned to every worker and " 
animateur differently. Thip nplit v/hich is often 
painful must lead to nev/ practices inspired by the 
desire for democracy, relationship, expression. 
The animateur becomes a creator of exch^anges, a 
creator of forms, a creator of contradictions, Un- 
derstood in that way, the animation of an activity 
will inevitably lead to the breaking dov/n of the : 
objective frontiers in museums, social services, 
'radio and television broadcasts, urbanisation cen- 
tres, theatres; libraries, trade union meetings etc. 
Accordingly, animation is characterised less by 
specific activities than by the way it is practised; 
it is a way of acting rather than a content, in all 
fields concerned v/ith developing the quality of 
life. Everybody becomes an active participant in 
his own development an<f the' tiualitative develop- 
. ment of his community. All too often he can only 
express himself by, accepting what he rejects. That 
explains the suspicion with.which pdlitical autho- 
rity tenda to look ^on the practice of animation. 
When I say political I also liiean administrative 
pbwer. 



"Culture for alV* <r 

Animation implies cultural democracy by associa- 
ting the interested persons and groups with the 
decision-maldng centres. On the other hand cul- 
'tural democracy, and we must be clear about this, 
is the opposite of the democratisation of culture. 

The democratisation of culture is based on the 
idea of culture as a heritage. The masses must be 
introduced to culture; hence the ''generous initiati- 
ves involving the creation of public libraries, the 
dissemination^of, theatre and music etc. 

The democratisation of culture is historically l?ound 
up with the struggle to' extend leisure time so that 
people* could become "cultured". And it is fi^m 
this idea that we derived the utopi?in "leisure civi- 
lisation" bf the 50s, for which I myself pleaded; 
leisure == culture = development 5=^ liberation. 

*But, in the consumer society — where a person 
who is able to produce anything at all also has 
the power to get whatever it is consumed — lei- 
sure activities do not liberate; they alienate in the 
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name way as i?/ork; -they are a time cet aside for 
the cultural conculnniption of products made by 
hardware producers \yith a viev/ to profit. This is 
the age of the slogan: ^'Culture for All". 

Hov/ever, it is increasingly realised that;: 7a^6rkers ''^ 
still have to invent their leisure activities s^^viffiQij^ *\ 
culture. This is an age of permanent 'educatio^; 
xand now the time to decide whether permanent 
education v/ill furmsh the structures for liberation 
or for domination from birth to the grave. . 

Culture may well become a bind of sauce v/hich 
v/ill enable individuals to sv/allov/ a life which has 
, become inedible, and animation itself would be no 
more than a refreshing oasis, a safety valve, the 
system's padding, whilst by - means of ^ the self- 
management of cultural institutions it should 
become a school teaching people to assume respon- 
sibilities in all associations seeking the social pro- 
t^ction- of individuals andygroups. 

In these efforts to reach .the public at large or the 
.people in order to obtain, a* reduction in the cost 
•"of entertainment, to explain v/hat is going to hap- 
pen on the "stage", the animateur often resembles 
a salesman gesticulating in order to sell his wares 
more successfully, whilst his aim shoul|J.be to enable * 
the public itself to give voice to its ov/n choices. 
Although much energy \has been expended on 
**!rhising the cultural level 3f thS popular masses" 
4he actual content of culture, the definition of Ifiis 
prociuct which even the most under-privileged 
now enjoy is in no way subject to discussion. . 

To refer today to the idea of cultural democracy ^ 
constitutes a very different attitude. 

It implies refuting the idea'^of culture as a heritage, 
replacing it with a different Concept which leaves 
it to the population itself to define culture. Free 
time v/ould then be an excellent opportunity 'for 
animation, but only to the extent in whidi by 
maldng use of the attitudes, personal demands and 
different values of those controlling labour rela- <. 
tions, it introduces a new djmamism into the rela- 
tions affecting the whole of social life. The self- 
management of leisure-timg jcentres, the control of 
cultural industries or tourism and their subordina- ^ 
tion to the objectives of humanising leisure time 
activities, together with , the methods of self- 
training in out-of-school education, all these are 
aspects of a culttiral animation policy which should 
be developed. After all, art is "productive") not in 
the ejionomic sense, but in the sense of v&lues, 
images, ideas -and symbols. By means of , artistic 
activity/ man contributes to "produce" himself as 
a human being," i.e. to enlarge his social and emo^- 

S6 • . , , 



tional dimension and, by v/ay of ojsample, v/e could 
thinls of using a video-recordet placed, with the 
a^-sistance of a filmscript writer, at the disposal 
of a district in a city to enable the population to 
prepare its ov/n programme. Does not animation as 
part of cultural democracy ajjpear, if I have been 
faithful to the reports I hav^ just summed up in 
opposition to the economic and social order or does 
it inevitably conflict, v/ith the economic and social 
order? . ' . . 

• ■ ■ * * . ■ , - 

If the animateur. raises the problem of his 'identity 
and aims, i.e. if he encourages expression and 
promotes exchanges betv/een persons and groups, 
and if the reply is "to seek to establish cultural 
democracy" as defined, then animation is not only 
a methodology, still less a technology, it is a form 
of social transformation. It clashes v/ith the 
economic order and represents Creativity as 
opposed to repetitive v/ork, it is the open rejection 
of hierarchy v/hich reduces, dispossef;ses and 
alienates. In the last resort, it seeks to enable man 
to master life again. 

ft • 

An animateur engaged in a process of cultural , 
democracy is not a *^teghnician in relations", but 
above all an activist of cojcial change. There is no 
cultural democracy without commitment and 
consequently there can be no cultural deihocracy 
without proposals for commitment. A ijurposeful 
cultural policy should provide the infrastructure 
needed for those v/ho Wish to express themselves 
and become committed in television, and also in 
paintihg, mu%ic and writing etc. 

And now we come to a key question "Has the 
time not come to upvalue the idea of a^ctivism?" 



functional aspects of an animation policy 

I now come to the functional aspects of an 
animation policy in which animation implies 
information, the development of active forces and 
relations with groups and communities. 

The first stage in animation consists in arousing 
awareness, and that implies giving up the idea^of 
the "informer-^ informed" dualism, and replacing 
it by joint action aimed at discovering reality by 
means of the questions asked just as m^d^kas by 
the replies: this should mean that the go^^^pp 
adopt a new attitude towards the pro^m of 
information. 

* • # ■■" ' . 

With regard to marginal structures, this will mean 
an increase in the number of information centres 
for young people, immigrants and women etc. and 



as far as official structures are eoncc^med, 
teaehiBg will fit in with an animation policy when 
it gives priority to %vhat tho student wishes to 
i^iseover rather than what tho "sdiolar" wishes to 
impart to him. • 

Priority mmt he given to the promotion of all 
structures permitting individuals to rediscover a 
belief in'their'^'p^n responsibilitips in the face/ of 
all *tho f ^ors tending to make tfem obedient /and ^ 
passive. Hctivist organisations have a deeiciv^ role * 
to play here. Accordingly governments muct, give 
sustained ansistance to a v;ide» range of youth 
movements whMz promote social commitment and 
financial support for sud% voluntary organicationc 
implies the ^constant evaluation .^pf ' a ■ transfer 
system and the effect it has on the cocial 
community as -a \vhole. 

We must immediately rule out they relationship 
with the individual in that bet\veen cultural 
animation and those deriving benefit from it. Work 
with the isolated individual cuts him off from hio 
roots without enabling him to benefit from 
cKChanges^with others. Work in aj* small group 
permits the discovery and training of an indepen- 
dent personality. The function of llhe animateur 
v/ill.vary here in the light of the type of group - 
he is dealing tvith (natural or voluntary group or 
functional group in v/hieh segregation is inyolved). 
But at this stage the value of training groups 
should be considered together with the dangers of 
manipulation such tediQiqtj^es , carry v/ith thein. 
Lastly, as. regards th.e' relationchip w|th theV 
community, pluralism muct be accepted and ^ 
practised v/hatever the difficulties. Animateurs 
must engage in a dialogue v/ith the representatives 
of the vaVious sub-groups in the community. As 
regards the authorities, care must be taken to 
ensure that reliable partners are found who truly 
express the social and cultural conscience of the 
groups concerned. The all-round animateur will 
have to promote commitment, and the creation of ^ 
institutions reflecting a common commitment, to a - 
community. Furthermore he must constantly strive 
to adueve democracy in order to pr^yent the 
structures becoming petrified or instruments used 
for manipulation. His job would be defined in tho^ 
light of his ability to meet demands, his dialectical 
analysis of demands and the assistance he provides 
in a given situation. I stress that last point. 



Different jramewotkot municipal, urban, rural^ 
regional and evert national ^ 

It is in towns that the decision-taking power as 
closest to the ordinary people, Jn a rural 



environment one can expect considerable aware* 
ness of belonging to a group;- in an urban frame- 
worfe=- one will encourage the growth of a 
collective conseiousness as yet non-existeni For 
example, by uromoting the feeling of belonging to 
ci neighbourhSi^d community, one can make the 
inhabitants d(X something about planning their 
environment, ensure that the sdiool becomes a 
meeting place open to all, use televisual tediniques 
as a means enabling eadi individual to express 
himself. No attempt should be made to prevent 
the emergence of a cultural, politieal and economic 
identity at the regional level. And lastly O^t national 
level, the co-existence of cililtural 'differences, 
freely shared,' and common features can give rice 
to a true community feeling. 



SyDtematic GtrnQtureo for decision making 

In any case there must be systematic structures for 
decision mSsing in cultural matters at all levels, 
institutions at the service of fhe individual and not 
vic0\ versa. And in^^this context, decentralisation 
must be the baoic aim of any animation policy. 
Accordingly animation calls for the decentralisa- 
tion of decision-making processes: decentralisation 
and animation go hand in hand, each of these 
factors promo'ting the development of the other. 

Who are the agents of an animation policy? To 
say that everybody can be an animateur is not 
enough; the vague use of the term "animateur" 
eremites serious disadvantages for their selection, 
recruitment, training and working conditions. 

.. .. \t9 

Existing typologies are inadequate because they 
are based on doubtful premises. In any animation 
policy, should not the professional functions 
contributing id cultural development be defined 
with reference to three poles? Firstly perison$, i.e* 
all thdse people (in a group or not) whose cultural 
development is the agent's aim; secondly the 
programme, i.e. all those methods, the carrying out 
of v/hidi is the subject of a precise mandate 
^assigned to the agent by an authority and^ lastly, 
research, i.e. all the processes for observing reality 
which are designed for evaluating the needs, 
praptTces and vajtiabltjs adopted, and the> results, 
with a view to determining their contribution to 
cultural development. In my view there can be no 
contribution to cultural animation without a 
constant reference to these three inseparable poles: 
persons, programme and research. , 

Furthermore, should not m^hods of training, 
selection, recruitment and employment all guaran- 
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tee that thcie tbrco dimen2iona/ato taken into 
conddetation? * ^: 

The XQmilt to three ccrtogorien of agents: the cultural 
adminictratorc, the recearpers and the cultural 
animateurs (in the strict sense of the v/ord). The 
task of cultural adminiDttfltor^r is .to run a service 
or a **programme" dra#n up by the authority 
employing them." Here the link \vith the authority 
takes priority; thS people v/hose- development Is 
the object of their activity camjot obtain changes 
in the tasks of these agents, be they librarians or 
museum qurators. They are concerned \yith the 
cultural development of t$o^& people, but the 
*diaracteristic feature of 'their action is that is 
relevance to the needs of - the population is 
established through an outside authority. 

The function of reseai^cheTs is to establish a situa- 
tion analysis which will lead *to more enlightened 
options based on assessment. If the public involved 
ijj made responsible for that analysis, this 
dissemination becomes a ijhase in animation. 

Cultural animateurs " in the sttict sense of the 
"v^ord acre workers „whose main task to serve the 
dynamic forces of' a' group of persons adapting the 
activity undertaken to the group's ^cbnscious or 
unconscious aspirations and'^ objectives. Their 
activities, are justified if th^^ correspond to the 
needs of the group^not in terms of. solutions but in 
terms of assistance, by allowing the group itself to 
find the answer to its needs. They have the right 
to err. They are> more es|)ecially, those animateurs 
v/orking in lion-direetpd training groups, expres- 
sion workshops, rural I animation centres etc., and^ 
it is they in particular v/ho now have to be 
"guaranteed". ^ . 

Animateurs,. researchers, and cultural adm'inistra- 
t6rs must always remain* on an equal footing with 
constant man-to-man consultation in pluridisci- 
plinary teams. 

It will now be very easy for me to conclude, as 
far as deontology (or the professional ethic) is 
concerned. 



Deontology * 

In all that I have said hitherto it v/as not possible 
to consider the problem of status as a v/hole nor 
the idea of animation itself without constantly 
touching on, the problem of deontology.* 

The animateur's deontology shoilld consist of a 
* series of rights and duties, the exercise of v/hich 



is guaranteed in his, status. As thoir methods are 
perfected and eommtinities are better able to use 
them, so the condition of animateurs becomes 
increasingly, critical: iho disputes inr which they 
are involvc^d arise a0 a result hi their v/ork. In 
sudi disputes, to fall back on the ' contract of * 
employment, v/liidi is usuaj^ too vague, is. not a. 
solution Unless the post is defined when tha 
contract is draivn" up. It can be asked to v/hom 
this professional code should apply: to professional 
di^imateurs alone? What consequences v/ould this 
have on the "auimation" attitude? 

Should not the code concern all those engaged in 
animation? ^ , 

In fact what v/ould the v/6rk of animation consist 
of if only full-time animateurs xvere involved? Ja 
it riot flying in the face of the very idea of 
animation to leave it to ^he profes^sionals alone? 
Would not that be. even more serious? Is it not 
their function to arouse an attitude of animation 
in their fellov/ men? 

» ^ 

• Accordingly the aim is not to train animateurs but 
to develop this "animation attitude". It is 
important that training in the animation attitude 
should include both the work ^ of voluntary 
' animateura qnd professionals. The deontoHpgy 
should embrace atiimateurs as such, but also ithose 
who lend their support to animation or seek to 
develop the culture of a given community. This 
training is never complete. What is the situation 
of the animateur going to be? His *task affects a 
given community tind he ia ansv/erable only to the 
group; it is 4he moral contract. If he has really 
done his work, ihe group' or community must be 
able to decide v/hether to terminate or prolong his 
services. It is at that level that it is possible to 
create, the cell in which cultural democtacy takes^ 
place. What happens to the idea of status in that 
case? As things are, although the group is the 
animateur's real employer, he is engaged by a 
third party >/ho pays him or dismisses ' him, 
whether that party, is the stat6, a municipality or 
an association. The animateur has tv/o employers': * 
one who appoints and the other for whom he is . 
appointed. . ' « > 

Since his action leads to the' group autonomy, that 
autonomy must also include a free choice of 
objectives and also of the animateur aridt his 
relations with the group. But although the latter 
is qualified to decide, a third party takes the, 
decision; it is hardly possible to avoid conflict. 
Does the animateu^ uncover social conflicts? In 
fact^ an animateur is often employed to reduce or 
settle a dispute. But the animateur*s action, as a 
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deconditipning agent, permito„|he group of identify 
coeietjr, and thanl^o to'^him far-reachinig eonflicto 
are retroaled. In g(?neral^ the per^ion paying does 
not realise .that the mediation phase can ocqur 
only after the situation has been clarified. 

What are the animateur'^- relations with power? 
The animateur v/ho receives considerable pov/er 
thanks to hi£> specific training, his techniques and 
his knowledge of gfoup mpdianisms must never 
become an instrument in the service of manipu- 
lation. '^'^ 

But hov/ far doGS the ^nimateur's freedom go? 

He is a factor making for freedom. To give tli^ 
animateur the precise status of an official v/ould 
imply that one could give* a precise framev/ork to 
freedom itself and to imagination. H6w are' we 
going to get out of this apparent or real contra-^ 
diction? Preference could hov/ever be^giveji t9>.the' 
static oOrder of a society impervious to the^iojrces 
of change. How^^ver, the^^lesiier risk is surely not to 
be found in a blodced society* The different types 
of animateurs, voluntary, those receiving fees and 
those v/ho are paid, must/have the same objectives 
'for socio-cultural community development: cultural ^ 
' development and cultural democracy. They must 
honour their undertakings: the animateur must be 
faithfur to the group and the latter must be able^ 
to decide tp tiiange its objectives. Animateurs must 
serve the group in its work towafds identification 
and autonomy; have regard to overall aims, make 
themselves unnecessary, ^i.e. strive after the 
autonomy of the group and its members, v/ho 
should be able to decide to dispense with them at 
any tifoe. They must give the group power and 
riot increase their own; develpp the research spirit, 
the spirit of reflection and the ability to imagine 
new forms of action; develop the sense- of 
responsibility. In the face of the . danger of 
manipulation, the animateur's best defence will be 
the group to y/hich he has given the critical tool^ 
which will sometimes ^e used against himself. 



Recognition and exploitation of error 

I return once more from another angle tq the 
recognition and exploitation of error; the very 
nqture of ..action implies error v/hicli must 
accordingly he tg a certain extent integrated into 
a series of specific ^.rights; the^right to err and the 
right j:o faij> the right to criticise in respect of the ^ 
group and the ^employer, the right to participate in 
determining objectives and means, the right to 
personal (fonvictions. You n^ust also ask yourself 
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about the need have or • not to have special , 
professional codes for the pftid aniniateur and the " 
voluntary animateur. Crises always arise in the 
cas^ of the paid animateur because hi^ employer 
expects him to account for the money he receives 
. and also because the crisis affects tli0 prof essional 
man doing his job and thus threatens his livelihood. , 

The requirements are the same as for the voluntary 
animateur, but more pronounced because he 
devotes all his time to jthis activity and he has a 
specific ' training toggther with **status" v/hich 
conimits . him yet further. Hov/ever^ the group's 
tendency to release itself from his responsibilities 
constitutes a danger. On. the contrary the group 
should strengthen his pav/er, ie, that of its 
voluntary animateurs and a4:tivists, so as to be 
able to use the animateur "freely". The profes- 
sional^contract implies legal and; criminal liability. 

Loyalty to the employer by honouring a contract 
is , not subordination; the nature of the work calls 
f oj horizontal relationsjMfis, To offset the prevStling 
hierarchy between employer and employee, the 
animateur. owes it to the employer and the group 
to be franlfcDoes not that mean the contract should 
, be drawn up within a grouping comprising the 

* group, the employer and the animateur? The tim^ 
which the ariimateur owes to his activity is a 
fundamental dimension of animation. The group's 
progress towards autonorrious action is slOw and 
regular. The anfmateur cannot leave at a fixed 

, hour; he must be totally available to the group: it 
' is during other people's leisure time that he must 
► be present. 

And yet he is entitled to rest, family li^e and 
leisure activities. At present he engages in leisure 
activities at the expense of his rest, and that means 
overwork and frequently animateurs leave their 
jobs to find more secure occupations* In that case, ■ 
sh^uid there be a working day beginning at 
2 p^m.,.with paid leave and a working we0k?'That 
solves the problem of the number of working 
hours but «nof that of family life and leisure 
activities- Could the solution be found in the 
group — employer — animateur grouping which 
v/oiild give high priority to the training of volun- 
tary animateurs? ' 

Responsibilities can .be shared: if the grouping no 
longer regarded*the animateur as a mercenary but 
as a partner^ many misunderstandings would be 
removed. The training of voluntary animateurs is 
pne of the essential duties of the paid animateur. 
Here v/e find the animateur's "schoor': in the * 

• animation grouping. His own training is a result 
of his activities; continuous training is vital and 
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dia|iW be mentioned in t^illpsitraet; the employer 
chould permit thin ancj the^ ^roup "should under- 
starjd the need for it. i ' 

Instead of being regarded ^3 a waste of time, 
administration should be,Ja support for the 
animateur'c action. He phould perform this 
administrative task carefiijly^ if only because 
administrative negligence yM be exploited against 
hihkin case of disputes or - because it gives rise to' 
disputes. •.• 

What rights does a paid ^c^nimateur have? Trade 
union rights are often thr^Ocitened not in principle 
but in their application, ^llhe aniraateur must be 
, able to participate as an integral part of the 
'grouping v/hich gjiso incudes the group and the 
employer. With regard to salary, he should not ^ 
accept a lo\y one , particularly from public 
authorities. Here animat^urs feel themselves weak 
because they are isolated! Therefore it is up to the 
group-to intervene to support them. 

As . i*egards training, jhe third aspect of our 
problems,^ I said at the outset that animateurs 
themselves usually question the training they haye 
received/ This has two; main parts: the animateur's 
school and the course system. You must closely 
consider the, training system as such, which is 
based on entrance by examination and .exit on thq 
award V of a diplor^a. Because the aim of this 
system is to obtain a diploma and get a job: it is 
not training itself ! 



Co-^ordination between theoretical and practical 
teaching? 

There is an implicit attitude throughout the 
curriculum: the statements made by the teachers. 
Every school trains "its" animateurs in accordance 
with its own definition of animation* How could 
there fail to be a discrepancy bet\/een the educa- 
tion received and 'professional duties? The system 
maintains so^cial aftd age segregation. Recruitment 
takes place on completion of secondary education. 
We find .persons v/ho have failed in other 
careers, mainly from the middle classes and 
usually very young. But the animateur is 
concerned with the underprivileged social classes 
and under this system young animateurs without 
any social experience are expected to animate 
grot4>s of workers and eldexly people, 

Furthermore, the institution is based on the school 
model: it constructs a hierarchy of p\>wer 
extending from the teacher to the pupil, on the 



model of the firm. There are those v/ho know and 
those v/ho are required to learn. That means that 
anyone v/ho is aware of the relativity of all 
knov/ledge in animation remains, perplexed. There 
is rarely any co-ordination betv/een theoretical and 
practical, teadiing: the curriculum consists of 
theoretical training and technical apprenticeship. 

Theoretical training comprises above all an intro- 
duction to the hiunan sciences and that has to b6 
completed in tv/o years (!). Without any attempt 
to study in depth, the pupil is required to make a 
synthesis. Can the results of his efforts be 
anything else than a mere list of knowing words? 
The endproduct v/ill certainly not be a tool for 
analysing society as a whole. 

Technical appreriiiceship comprises the technique 
of expression or group technique. It may Well be 
asked whether to regard th^ art of relationship as 
a teehrijique without raising the problem pf aims 
does^not mean a sort of manipulation. The 
weakness of training curricula lies in the fact that 
theory and practice are diverted from their proper 
aim. 

Theory is not really practised; there is no training 
^^-iqv a trade. The result is the* training of clerks in 
^ th^ social order.- If there is no training in a trade 
or militant action^ which regards animatiog as a 
technology, «animation ;4so left' v/ide open to the 
market of multiple interventions in any iield. 
whether it be confmiercial, tourist or otherwise. 
. The social field becomes an area in which a group 
is manipulated. 

An^ animateur must learn his trade in close contact 
with reality. Courses often take place in institu- 
tions^ where the same problems are encountered 
as in the teaching establishment. Tim'e is limited 
and does not perpiit practical application. The 
course is a mockery: pebple play at pursuing 'an 
occupation. * v 

In-service training can solve the problems of age 
segregation. But why is it often regarded as a 
crash course or a sort of sub-training in relation to 
a normal school course? 

The model unit/credit system has advantages which 
consist in ciioosing the time for training, the 
abolition of rigid training, with no segregation at 

' the outset, and the^training facilities are adapted 
to suit ^personal needp. The disadvantage is that 
this is not ,co-ordinated training: technical course; 
group-course or a course in administration. Can an 
individual co^^ordm that' training himself? It is 

~^bt certain tKat the^ "course system makes it 



possible to assimilate these elements md f^yntheslse 
tliem* The course does m% prepare an individual 
for a trade: it is no more than a rapid survey of 
the various factors involved/ In eonelusion, ixi^ 
service training and the unit/eredit system are a 
step forward, but this training docs not seem to 
be sueeessful in gettjng av/ay from its cdiool 
origin. Diplomas are still deqisive in respect of 
aetion, since practice is only a simulation of actual 
activity. Tlie basic principle is always univorsalism: 
never is animation defined as a limited and 
partisan concrete project. \ 

How can we separate trainiiig from action? Ti^e 
training of animateurs should be based on a model 
offered by animation itself. Tiiat model, Whidi is 
closer to the scientific model than the school model, 
operates by means ^of questions and not by replies 
transformed into knowledge as far as teaching is 
concerned. How can training be anything else but 
permanent? . 

Training time must be organised in accordance 
with the group's needs. The voluntary animateur 
must take part in it in the same v/ay as the paid 
animateur. Is it possible to conceive of a plaeje for 
training other than an action group? . 

Individual training is replaced by. community 
training in v/hich, if possible, the various XXiembers 
of the work team represent a number of trades 
and types of experience. This team is not informal: 
it has its aim and strategy* At every stage in 
progress it clarifies its relationship vnth the 
« Contracting Parties, i.e, the Municipality, the State 
etc. * . 

A minimum, number of conditions' must be 
satisfied to permit training: everyone taking part 
in training will have an opposite number who v/ill 
not advise but enable the participant to identify* 
ivhat he is do|ng. A training programme is 
constructed on the basis of shortcomings whidi 
have been identified and evaluation of . action; a 
programme in the form of a project limited in 
time, with its objectives . and its limits. 

I read in the reports that it would doubtless be 
possible to 'abolish the diploma^ of animateur as 
evidence of training. After ,all, people do not 
become animateurs simply by having a diploma. 
Tile partner in the team would act as a "ferry 
man'*: he helps the animateur in training to pass 
from one stage to another. This transition based on 



recognition rather than the diploma, and a number 
of experiences in action could <well constitute the 
animateur's cm'rieulum vitae. Could it not be 
agreed that all training projects carried out sliould 
constitute units/credit? 

Tiiat %vould mean that animateurs would be paid 
on the basis of the functions they perform and not 
of a diploma. KTo doubt this opinion conflicts with 
that of the trade unions and the employers. 
Anotl^er important point is the need no to isolate 
teams. Tliey exdiange information and above all 
persons in training as in the scientific field. Sudi 
cKchanges should not be confined to national 
frontiers but extended at least to European level. 

There remains' the problem of tlh discrepancy 
betv/eeii the number of posts offered and the 
number of trained animateurs. Tliese must be 
divided between voluntary and paid animateurs 
and those receiving fees. 

Thus training is no longer merely professional in 
nature; it trains all participants in animation, 
particularly the volunteers* Hov/ever, all voluntary 
animateurs should not give up their previous 
" duties for the sake of animation; the number of 
' paid " animateurs will be smaller than that of 
volunteers. By progressive selection from the rank 
. and file it would be possible to make better use of 
experience acquired. Animation is not a trade in 
itself but a nev/ and different way of performing 
a number of trades. 

To implement these proposals it is necessary to 
create an administrative body in every country 
responsible for establishing contacts between 
teams, co-ordinating training programmes, organise 
ing ^meetings between teams, developing the 
practice of in-service training; provide the finance 
so that every team has a training budget for both 
volunteers and .^paid animateurs; and as far as 
exchanges are Concerned, to ensure, that, if 
exchanges cannot be arranged on a reciprocal 
basis, the animateur in training, should be paid out 
of a national training or retraining fund. 

In addition to its complexity the subject is still in 
its infancy. A number of barriers still have to be, 
broken down and as our thought develops we 
shall have to fight hard to persuade people to 
accept it, because, and this is not tiie least of our 
problems, everything that I have just been talking 
about will not take place automatically. 



Current Ideas and present situation - a summary * 



Introduction 

V/ithin the terms of the CCC project animation is 
seen as a response to a grave and widespread 
problem of our times, common to all our countries, 
— a culture gap — a deep division in our 
populations between socio-cultural competence on 
the one ha^d and disadvantage on the other. Apart 
from its offence to our ideals of social justice, this 
gap vitiates the work of economic, political, and 
educational policies designed to produce greater 
equality and a more intense realisation of demo- 
cracy. * 

In one of the working documents of the project, 
socio-cultural community development — . the v/ork 
of the socio-cultural animateur — is described as 
the work of "cultural liberationf — an emancipa- 
tion whidi is necessary before masses of our 
peoples can participate in a genuine cultural 
democracy. The long processes of legal and 
political emancipation have been ^irov/ned in the 
last fifty years by a largp measure of economic 
freedom. Technological productivity, together v/ith 
fiscal, educational and social security policies, has 
greatly enlarged the liberty of people to choose the 
personal and social activities that go to make up a 
style of life". However this enlarged formal 
freedom is not seized, as too few people are in a 
position to exploit this new potential. "Too many 
confine themselves < to a narrov/ spectrum of 
experience and expression, rejecting as *not for us* 
whole areas of ^latisfaction and fulfilment v/hich 
are rightly theirs as part of the cultural heritage.** 

TV/o other =excerpts will suffice to give a picture 
of the ideological frameV/ork within which the 
Council bf Europe project operates: 

"Apart from an assertion of a fundamental 
belief in the enlargement of freedom and 
practicability of purpose there is no intention 
to interfere v/ith the principle of plurality of 
equally valid cultures and styles of life, no 
dirigiste assertion of the value of certain 
favoured behaviour patterns. What is envisage 
, is a true cultural democl^acy in which all styles 
. of life and. forms of activity have a respected 
place in so far as they are means , of self- 

(*) September 1974. 
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eKpression, self-realisation^ and s'ocial communi- 
cation and association. Naturally this v/ill 
include those culture patterns which were 
formerly inaccessible for the most part to the 
majority of people but which are nov7 being 

democratised.'* 

# . 

"It is a fundamental and inseparable part of 
socio-cultural community development that it 
involves the fullest possibly participation in its 
planning and direction by the communities and 
sections of communities^-and groups for v/hose 
benefit it is designed, and that this plarticipation 
is indispensable both as a goal and a^ethod of 
development... The v/hole concept of socio- 
cultural community development envisages an 
alteration in personal relationships across the 
existing socio-cultural and socio-economic sec- 
tions of society . . . and as this will affect all 
aspects of life, including the industrial and 
political, it wilj be a factor of general social 
, diange.** 

These quotations should not only mak6 clear what 
is the field of work in v/hich v/e*^ presuppose that 
the animateur is engaged, but should also indicate 
three mujor^features: 

• culture in this sense is not a matter merely of 
the arts but of all expressive and communicative 
experience; 

• the desideratum is ,not the diffusion of any 
particular set of experiences but the enlarge^- 
ment of eadi individuals repertoire of expe- 
riences available at choice; 

• people, v/hatever their chosen style of life, 
should be able to engage in constructive spcial 
dialogue on a footing of real equality. 

The purpose of the project is to give European 
encouragement to the work of socio-cultural 
animation as outlined above; to establish an 
information system whereby promising methods 
and approaches can be replicated, and to classify 
the information according to an agreed typology 
fed by^a netv7ork of national correspondents to 
form a sort of bank for future use; to identify the 
chief problems v/hich beset the work and to study 
ways of overcoming them. It is clear that a prime 
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pre-requisite of progrecG for ccJcio-cultural davelop- 
ment ihsiQll our countn^b is the availabUity of a 
cufficient number of suitable people able and 
willing to ^dertake the v/ork of animation. This 
is work v/hich culls for qualities which seldom 
coe>dst naturally in one personality — a high 
degree of sympathy with, and sensitivity to, the * 
needs and aspirations' of people of small verbal 
ability, and a capacity 'for out-going and stimu- 
lating relationships, the ability to play a £2elf- 
ouppressive role as facilitator and, when necessary, 
to exercise initiative and enterprise. It is work, 
too, in which there is needed a v/ide range of 
knov/ledge and technical skills — as wide a range 
as from the methodology of area survey to 
accountancy and* f^rom group djmamics to ^ the 
orgtinisation of festivals. Moreover, "animation 
cocio-culturelle" is very often , carried on tmder ^ 
circumstances of delicacy and difficulty. The 
animateur^ must gain from a clientele v/hidi ig 
initially apathetic or suspicious the Idnd of 
confidence v/hich they give to those v/ho identify 
v/ith their situations. At the same time he must 
have the continuing Support of employers and 
administrators v/ho may be equally disinterefsted 
or suspicious. All too often he has to walk a 
tight-rope across which he must keep faith v/ith 
his own values and ideals of social compassion and 
justice. Clearly, the effective animateur is not 
easily recruited and he needs' careful training. And 
yet, if there is to be the Idnd of bjroadfront 
development in socio-cultural compiunityJ develop- 
ment which the project envisages, there must be a 
great increase in the number of people attracted' to 
and trained for the work of- animation. 

Current practice and\^ opinion delating to the 
recruitment, training and QtatUv of socio-cultural 
animateurs 

Nature of the work of aniTnateurG 

h 

There are some ambiguities which are surmounted 
pragmatically. Tlie v/ork covered by the term 
"animation socio-culturelle" has come into being 
in a plurality of for^ins^ v/hich are es^istentially 
recognisable, and which are still in the process of 
evolution* Definition of this field of v/ork can, then, 
be only • provisional. Some responsible statements 
from various countries will indicate that there is a 
great measure of agreement in the conceptions. 

— "Animation — a range of techniques and' a 
specific pedagogical approach designed to further 
social communication" (France), 
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— "Animating moans giving life to processea which 
merely exist, combatting the limpness of a 
community afflicted by isolation and passivity*' 
(Switzerland). . 

— "Animation may be defined as that stimulus to 
the mental and physical and emotional life of 
pisople in an area, .which moves them to under'* 
. take a range of ejrpelriences through v/hicih they 
find a greater degree of self-realisation, self- 
exprepsion and av/arcmecs of belonging to a 
community over the development of v/hich they 
can exercise an influence.' In urban societies 
today, this-stimulus'^'seldom arises spontaneously 
from the circumstances of daily life but .has to 
be- contrived as something additional <a to the 
environment" (United Kingdom). 

— "Animating — arousing a new spirit . . . 
enabling others to progress . . . reintroducing 
the notion of culture into the modern v/or&" 
(Belgium). ^ ' . 

— "Animating — furthering participation in 
change and securing individual and collective 
development** (Sv/itszerland), 

• ■ * . 

These quotations 'are topical of the vast majority, 
and there can be little doubt that they represent a 
consensus of European opinion about the work of 
the animateur. Ambiguity is present within them, 
if one takes them as a v/hole. On the one hand, 
they revolve about the notion of personal life, of 
^ leisure, and. of making the. most of th^ possibilities 
offered by a given society ~ all of v/hich imply 
the idea of adaptation. On the other hand they 
stress the need for popular participation in and 
initiation of the alteration of the community and 
ultimately society. Certain v/riters, some in 
Belgium for example, distinguish betv/een "ani- 
mation sociotculturelle" and "animation cociale", 
only the latter being geared to social and' societal 
change. Without any such esrpHcit formulation a 
number of animateurs in the United Kingdom and . 
elsewhere share this view. The m^a^ority however, 
and 'again^ v/ithout much explicit statement of 
theory, operate on the assumption that: 

• consciousness of fSaturOsMn the life of the^ 
community which call f cTr ^amelioration is one of ' 
the most effectiviS s'tarting points for animation; 

• and that one of' the results to be enpected from 
socio-cultural/anifnation is a heightened disposi- 
tion to take part in action which is fundamen- 

" tally political. 

? . . ■ ■ ' " 

Thus ^ it is- cleal* thaf ' while theoretically the 

objectives of the v/ork of the animateur are the 
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emergence in people o£ a state pf mind leading to 
general socio-cultural competence, it is, in practice, 
not easy, perhaps not possible, to separate the 
v/ork of the ^anima'teur ifrom the historical 
eonsequences of this state of mind and this 
competence* Most animateurs* see the v/ork of 
animation — to quote a 4isti5ction' made by 
Moulmier(*> — as both "agir dans la soci6t6" 
and "agir sur la EDci^te". 

WJio arc tjie animatQuro? 

'\, , , 

It is not difficult to see j:hat sudh' comprehensive 
conceptions of the v/ork of animSteurs as those 
quoted Qbpve do not coincide with the- v/ork of t^ny 
single profession. I'hey embrace activities proper 
icty or adopted by, workers in a number of fields 
under the aegis of many diffei^nt departments of 
local or central government, or 'by the national, 
regional or 1^1 associations of voluntary organi-* 
sations, or bj^^ividual groups and persons^ It is 
to be noted also that aiiimation is often undertalien 
voluntarily^ by a particular, worker as his or her 
personal interpretation of his or her ftmction in a 
profession wjiich has no official connection with 
animation. For example, ti health visitor or a^^4f 
education tutor may, in addition to the profes- 
sional obligation to assist domestic hygiene or give 
courses, also feel impelled to try and stimulate? a 
nev"/ personal and social awareness among the 
people v/hom he serves. 

Among those v/ho, in all the above senses, engage 
in animation we « may distinguish three major 
categories: 

— Workers in a number of public services in which 
° the professional * duties include,, or may by 

individual workers be interpreted as including, 
an elemeijt of socio-cultural animation, e.g. 
health service, welfare services, social security 
service, housing service, education (schools), 
education (adults), labour service, library ser- 
vice, arts administration (theatres, gal^leries etc.). 

— Individuals and groups who make socio-cultural 
animation their way of life and gain their bread 
thereby — operating as cult,ural missionaries, 
action groups, street -drama groups etc. With 
these can also be considered a much larger 
number of people who join in such work part- 
tiine entirely without financial return, — for 



(1) Cf. a CCC document by Moulinier, P.: ReflQcUona 
on the training of animateuro* 



GKample the young professional people v/ho 
run "\ybrkshops" in their spare time,' or rfiem- 
bers of religious organisations, some of. them 
priests or ministers. ' , - 

— Workers v/hose main professional duties con- 
sist of socio-cultural animation.'as^^it has been 

described here. Oj}^ can subdivide: 

^ . ■ ■ ■ 'I 

. ♦ Directors and staff of cultural centres, foyers^ 
culturels, commjmity centres, youth centres, 
^ sports centres, integrated socio-cultural faci- 
lities such as those at Grenoble or Yerres. 

• Persons employed to effect animation socio- 
culturelle in an area regardless of any centre^ 
development off icers, community v/orkers, 

• » wprliers for project^ of community develop- 
' meht or urban renewal, peripatetic youth or 
arts programme v/orkerp. >^ * 

• Professional employees of voluntary organi- 
sations dedicated to doqio-cultural commu- 
nity development or / some aspect of it — 
potjncils ' of sodial. service, women's move- 
ments, temperanq^e and religious associa- 
tions. / „ r> 

' » ' ■* ^ , ■ 

« Workers engaged 'in those sections qf the 
mas^^ media, including radio and TV, which 
are designed to act as animation socio-cultu- 
' relle. 



' Problems ar icing with regard to recruitmentt 
training and otatuo « 

Taking account of all three categories identified 
above, one^can see no homogeneous profession of^^^ 
animateur susceptible of a single formula in respect 
of training etc. Outside the third category there 
are either members of various professions each 
with its own methods of recruitment, its own 
training arrangements and with its own .profes- 
sional status which it is vigilant to preserve; or 
persons and groups who, while often bringing 
great vitality and valuable experiment to the v/ork 
of animation, are by ' their nature individualist, 
resistant to the idea of an institutionalised training 
and status, and often inclined to see these, for all 
their advantages, as the kiss of death to their par- 
ticular approach. 

For practical purposes hov/ever, the CCC projet 
has made the assumption that the huge socio- 
cultural tasks confronting our societies can only be 
tadded on an adequate scale if there is an institu- 
tionalised profession of animateurs with status. 
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salaries and prospecta comparable, for e>:ample, 
%vith thone of tho teaching profession. Indeed we 
hav42^said that we envisage a major national effort' 
in tliis respect comparable with that which created 
the teaching profession in the last century^ For 
these reasons our considera'tions as to training and 
status have tended to concentrate on the third 
category listed above — the professionals, v/hether 
fuH-time or part-time. It does not seem to be fea- 
sible or profitable to take a more comprehensive 
basis, and the notes v/hidi follow have relevance 
only tQf professional workers in the field of cocio- 
cultural animation itself. So far as training is con- 
cernedV hov/ever, we continue to hope that it can 
be organised in such a, v/ay that members of other 
professions and, indeed, the "individualists" of the 
second category above, can also participate. 



Some pointers to training needa for p'fofessional 
animateura 

A very a^eful paper was issued by a Groupe de 
Reflexion at the" French Secretariat d'£tat charge 
de la Jeunesse, des Sports et des Loisirs as far bads 
as 1968. They started with a definition of the social 
v/orker as a social worker whose function is to 
stimulate? and develop activities with hn educa- 
tional, cultural and sporting purpose* These acti- 
vities are intended for everyone; their purpose is 
comprehensive permanent education/The follov/ing 
typology was drawn up: 

— Animateur global (actually, in contact with 
people in a quartier or Centre). He wiil need a 
knov/ledge of how to survey and investigate an 
area . sociologically; also 'pe3agogic, group- 
process and coimselling techniques; and know- 
ledge of the range of socio-cultural and social 
facilities and service^ available in an area. 

— • Directeur (of centre or^imilar establishment). 
He v/ill need all that the^bpve animateur glo- 
^ Bal should have and also exp^i^e in manage- 
ment, staff-training and! public rei^<^is. 

FormateuT ("animateur technicien"). He^e^s 
subject expertise and the pedagogic of that sub- 
ject for various ages; knowledge of the tedi- 
niques of organising courses; of using the sub- 
ject as a basis for general personal development; 
of organising cdmpetitions, exhibitions etc. 

— Coordonnateur ("animateur ^ de sjmth^se"). He 
.;should have a knowledge of the general aims 
an5 methodology of animation; a ImowleHge of, 
administration and committee procedure;, and 
of public relations tedmiques. 



— Hooponoableo^ 

A later (1973) version reads: 

— Animateur diffuaeur ("fonction, faciliter Tacc&s 
. auK contenus culturels et leui* assimilation cri- 
tique"). He needs deep knowledge in the eul-* 
tural sector; the methodology of active peda- 
gogy; and of popular motivation. 

— Animateur 'w^oniteur (function, t^ develop an 
interest and skill in a particular subject^drama, 
painting). Needs thorougli knov/ledge of tho 
subject and its ppdago^jy; and Ihe '•ability to 
use it to initiate animation glbbale. - 

— Animateur de groupe, not starting with a ready- 
made group or v/ith a pre-stated ouhject or 

. content; but setting out to' form groups and 
serve their emergent purposes. Sudi a worker 
needs a knov/ledge of group psydiology and 
dynamics, a.v/ide range of facilitative know- 
ledge and skill, an appreciafion of the aims hi 
animation globale. ^ ^ , 

— Ani7}mteur coordonnateur, AH the above know- 
ledge\plus the skills of management and public 
relations. - ' ' ^ ' / 

Advanced thinlsing in most countries, certainly in 
Fra'^ce, Sv/itz&rland, Belgium ixnd the United iting- 
dom seems to agree on the following propositions: 

• Training should not be* abstracted' from the 
actual practice of the profession in;v/hidi ani-y 
miitionis effected? 

• It should, therefore, be arranged as spare-time 
training pr on-the-job training. 

• It should never be authoritarian or didactic but 
should ari^e from the needs /of the trainees as 
expressed in* co-gestive discussion; it should be 
pursued as a joint experience by trainees and 

. trainer.' . o ' 

• It should permit -of qualification by cumulative 
credit units. " 7, 

• It should be based on certain conceptions of the 
- fundamental purpose of the work of animateurs, 

r^gardl^s^-^jdifference of status, situation or 
subjecf^ecialisra. • 

• It should, therefore, consist of a common core 
with branching programmes for diffefent needs 
and interests among the trainees. 

• It 'should stress alv^ays that the v/ork of the ani- 
mateur must be non-directive. This is important 
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because people are motivated to be animateurs. 
by other drives "than altruisn^ — for example 
by a wish to alter society, ojr> for personal eix- 
pressipii^ and creativity. Thus great care xnnst be 

• *tal^en in training to insist that* the aim of ani- 

• mation is to enlarge people, not tocman|pulate 
or impresse them, 



■ ■ ^- ' . 

Training (zrrdngemmts lit certain countries 

Ptance * . ^ * 

' i * ■ ■ * ■ - ■ ■ " \ ^' ' . 
A Bulletin d'lnfotmation irdm the' Ministry of dul^ * 

Jural, Affairs ^^tember 1973 .^/fs the following 
brief account. <There ar^ 35 centres for the training * 
oic^ professional animateurs. '(The training nsc^in 
many cases hot for any 'fixed profession. but ior. a 
variety of possibilities such as youth work, social^ 
* Virelfare, adult education, . socio-cultural or v arts 

^ animation*) Of these ^35) 13 are maintained,, by the 
State, including, six* university ihstiti^tes; * 21 are 
maintained by 'privaW organisations and of these 
13 are concerned only with the training of tlieir, 
. own staff. There is also one commercially organised 

Njce'ntre for training in animation. " ' ' \ 

AH these centres have a -tSt^l of 2311 trainees 
divided between 52 different courses,^ some part^ 
time for trainees already in service, some full-time, 
mainly as initial, training." 58 ''/d of jthe' trainees are. 
, in-service. The majority of the courses are; of.\ 
more than one years duration, usually two. The 
niain elements in the curriculupi of training are: 
human relations, Imowledge.of milieux, manage- 
ment techniques, {public relations. 

li " ■• »- . 

To widen the avenue to qualification and to bring 
some co-ordination into this plurality Jthe govern- 
ment in 1970. instituted national. qualifications for 
animateurs. I^hese are'the BASE (Brevet d'aptitude 
a Tanimation sbcio-culturelle) and the .CAPASE 
(Certificat d'aptitude k la promotion des activit^s , 
socio-culturelles). The BASE is the first stage, and 
only those who possess it can? take the Certificate. 
• The Brevet testifies to the =^^possession, of suitable 
qualities as proven by two years of work as- an 
animateur in. a situation approved by the authori- 
ties as qualifying for the BASE. During this wor^c* 

^ the trainee must also undertake certain interviews, 
attend certain* courses, pass certain written tests 

A and subnjit a sustain^ piece 6l writing, Tl^e^ubTi 
jects covered includes expressioi^ psj^Orpedago'giCi 
knowledge, ^group procesies,.' Jmowled^e . of the 

"^mili^U', .mana:gem^t, -aspects* of ' civilisation, and * 
some'bption§ such as sport, civics, economics.- ? 



' Also of great interest, not' only as .regards training/ 
^ " needs, but also status "and conditions of work for 
animateurs is a survey currently being undertaken 
in Prance ,by the FONJEiP (T^oncis de Cooperation 
die' la Jeimesse et de I'^Iducation Populaire). This 
survey is investigating the-status of the animateur, 
his relationships with (Employers and publiq autho- 
rities \nd the financial basis of his work. It^dealsci 
with' the a|iimateur< iii both fixed and itineraht 
situations,, and,' separately in large cities, ne^ towns 
or -rural envirtmments. T^e categorisations "are in- 
teresting and suggestive. The work of 'ariiniateurs 

^is broken down: 



• specialised activities, 

• relation^ with individuals, ^ ^ . 

• relations with grbups, ' ; 

. * .relations with the general public, 
„ • A training of animateurs, 
^ co^ordinatiorCof specialist objectivies, 

* '\ documentation, 
^ research, ^ • • V • * . 
/• m^agement, / \/ ' / 

• managernent ^of services such as restaurant. . >^ 

Ther^ is to be a classification, of anihiateura byt 
, age and sex, number and timing of hours of work 
p^3E?- week, holidays, opportunities for study, . re-; 
% fresher training or, research, social origin (parent's 
occupation), prospeits of promotion and prospects 
ofc conversion to other work. ' ^ 

The results of this survey should go f^ir to establish 
a flrofile of t^e aniinateur;' ; 

^Federal Republic of Germany ^ / 

Our information ej^tends only to the existence of 
two Categories of iSi03iaIarbeiter: ' ' • j ' 

• , ' ' ^ . ^ , . .\ 

— Holers of a State Djploma. in S,cpial. "^^^ork'u 
granted after four years of . study (pne of which 
is a year of practical experience) covering 
group-work,, psj/fihology, adult educatioff, law 
and n^anagement. / . ^ 

Holders of the State Diplonia of Educaton'after 
one or two years ^udy in the training establish- 
ment of a voluntaify organisation approved by 
theJLiand. 

DenmarJc ' . ^ ' ^^\. • * ^ 

Training in the teacher training colleges is dual 
^purpose — fort^'eacher and for ahijxiateur roles. 



The Situation m the samo in Finland, * 

■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ , 

Ireland . * 't 

Animateurs are ^Imost invariably drawn from the 
teaching prof essioiji and given coiliy^rsion or indue* 
tion ^outse^,; , ^ 

Italy 

There is special tAiroig for- animateurs as social 
di3ii$tant3. Many iinimateurs have had training as 
teaidiers^.. ' - ' 

■ V .. K ' ■■■■ ■ 

Norv/ay \ 

^ . • ' ■ • .-^ ^ • .» ■ ■ 

The^ training of animateurs is at least in part seen;; 
«a^ li^e training^of miwiicipal V7ork^^ ^ ► 

Swit5serland • - ^ * 

The training of animateurs^ # not regarded as a 
matter for the Fedeial gov^imment. 'In the French 
part0 there have teen som^ developments* Youth 
work training has been modified to includet^th% 
ivorfcof sociq-cultural ammateum, and this is true , 
the training given ijy a,number of volimt^iry prga- 
nisatiqns, where, fpr the moisj part the training is . 
in-service. Apart from this/ there is the ^cole des 
Animateurs ^de I'Sc^Ie d'6tudes sociales. at Lau- 
sanne^ which gives a three year course on a. part- 
time basis. Entrants must have the Bacealaurgafe * 
or equivalent and »the training is intended fpr those 
who are to serve collectivities of the population. 
Also there is the £cole d'animjiteurs de Vjgqole de 
Service Social |it Geneva. This is a ftdl-thne 
' course pf three years of university ^JevelC The I^au^ 
sanne School is fintoced by a combination of the 
t^rench cantons and the Geneva'' Sdiopl by its own 
canton. In the German are^s there is Mttle on the 
ground at present but various SGi\o0ls of social ^ 
science ^r^-moving in this direction. 

However/ inv$wit2^1and ^as a whole there is ^ an 
impressive anjount. of in-service training in the 
form of seminars, weekend courses and part-time 
courses, run by the . voluntary organisations. Its 
voltinie may be inferred from the fact that in 1973^ 
the costs of these amounted to 1,700,006 Swiss 
* franqs. The main organisations concerned are: ^ 

* Cartel'Suisse^es Associatibns des Jeimes 

# Pra Juventute^ 

i! ;,^P^d^ration Suisse pout Tfiducation des Adultes 

•^^Groiipe Romand jptir il'^tude des techniques de 
Wnstruction ^ 

• Union Chr^tienne de Jeunes ^ * 

• Akademie f iir Erwachsenenbildung. 



In addition there are many individual initiatives 

* by trade ^umonsi cultural associaliohs, clubs and 
popular universities. , . • 

t - ' ' ' 

United Kingdom . " * ' . 

, Therfe is^an initial full-^time training course run 
|Jy the National Federation* of Cpmmunity Associa- 
' ; tions, and s^e youth, organisations such 'as the 
Young Men's Christian Association run f idl-time'^ 
courses. In the teacher training colleges (colleges 
of edutJation) students riaay take ^certain options 
whichprepare for youth or commtmityVork/ Adult 
education workers and youth^ wgrkers receive a 
great deal of in-service training organised by edu- * 
^cation authorities or voluntary organisations.. Cer- 
tain universities have full-time Courses of training 
for adult education. Tlie Arts Couiicil runs its own 
colirses for arts administrators. Social workers 
have their own form of. training, A great deal of 
effort has been made to associate the training of 
C-i^jjjraateursp* particularly in adult education and 
Y youthf with that of social workers. The difficulties 
* have proved very great. The social worker aipsumes 
that the family is the basic tmit of work, while 
the animateurs think in terms of the individual. 
On the whole there has been a reluctance on the 
part of the education, including adult education^ 
professions to ta^^e much account of the milieu 
the leisure of children and adults, the formation 
of "play-groups for example. On the other ^ side the 
. social^ ,v/orkers are reluctant to open 'up wider 
acc^s tb their profession, 

The BBC produces a certain number^of programmes 
^ which have^a bearing on the work of animateurs 
and could be useful in training, However, a work- 
ing group of the London Coxmcil of '^cial Service 
^ Vhidh studied these as training material found 
that" they were not sufficiently deep to do inore 
than awaken ii;iterest. ' - 

There has been very great interest in the United 
Kingdom in the content and methodology of train- 
ing for those who will Itake up work as animateurs 
or who are in post as such. Two documents issued 
by the HM Inspectors at the Ministry of Education 
(Exploratims and Course Docurtientaiion N 4S0) 
give comprehensive notes with case" studies on 
. methodology, and papers on the andragpgical and 
sociological implications. For the most part they 
relate to a cross-community field of work in which 
the combined impact of education, health services, 
welfare, housing etc is studied. 

At the University of Surrey a "Human potential 
researdi" project is .exmining, for the London 



Council of Social Service, the methodology^ oi 
training related to the fields of handicap^ delin- 
quency, mental health, housing and social servicg. 
An interim paper suggests the part that group 
dynamics, and auto-gestion play^in this investiga- 
tion; «among the techniques ejtamined are "the 
peer teaming community" in v/hieh both the ac- 
tual situation of the group and the specificity of- 
teaching capacity**within it are accepted; "milling * 
and pairing" follov/ed by /'the self-introductory 
circle", as means of quid?:ening Jthe grov/th of group 
Ufe; monodrama' and "role p.veysal-^^^ ihci- * 

dent analysis" an incident t?7hich 

made an abrujit change Jn personal or organisa- 
tional life — leading to experience and study of the 
problem solving sequence* 



■ ^' . ' , ■ 

Conclusion ' ^ " ' , 

The UJieveness of*the above account reflects no 
predilection but only the ^availability' of informa-- ^ 
tipn. ilven within this limitation one can diacefh 
much that^s unsatisfactory, haphazard and in- 
.adequate in relation to the largeuscale devdopment 
of animation socio-culturdle which envisage the 
CCC envisages. . 



A final point for reflection has conae to us from 
Belgium* There is some debate as tp the relative 
efficacy of the full-time and the parj-time anima- 
teur* The merits "of the -former that recruit- 
ment, training and status are more simply arranged 
for a full-time articulated profession v/ith entry 
qualif ic?|tions. By contrast, it is said, the full-time 
animatjeuj?- becomes institutionalised and encapsul- 
ated In circumstances v/hicii, as .an animateur, he 
should be striving to change, Part-tim,e v/ork on U 
paid basis can appeal to^' the generosity and social 
commitment of younger people of high ability who 
will, for a time, be v/illing to dwell in and share 
the life of the target areaj or, again on a paid basis, 
part-time work will enable an emergent "natural 
' leader" to animate it in. his spare time from shop 
or factory. Such' part-Jime animateurs will have* 
the unreserved respect of those whom they serve- 
Working class people do not regard (a. i)rofessional 
full-time animateur as "doing a real job'*; and, in 
any case^ bis bread and butter is dependent upon 
"the establishment"./Moreoverj the work of ani- 
mation calls for the vigour ond ardour of youth. 
What happens to the full-time professional anima- 
teur when middle age begins to slow him up? 

Within the project we envisage a full-time profes- 
$ioh, but the abpye point of view cannot be neg- 
lected!, ^ 



■3^ * ■ ■ gi- 



llie deontology of animateurs 



by J.-M. MOECKLI, Secretary General, . 
University populaire du Jura,. Switzerland. * ji^ 



, INTRODUCTION - 

The years we are living thi^ough are indubitably 
the hardest when it comes to elaborating precise 
definitions concerning animation. .Indeed, after a 
period of euphoria when many people saw anima- 
tion as the panacea for all socio-cultural conflicts 
or the answer tq, all the ills of a society that has 
come to a halt, a fundamental doubt has crept in 
about the real efficacity of animation, the.value of 
the tifaining given to animateurs, and even the 
existence of a specific category o^ social workers 
called animateurs. It must be said that the situa- 
tion is not the same in all the countries of Europe; 



the concept of animation is not at all the same, to 
say the least, in the south and north of Europe, 
for example. But these doubts, these new hesita- 
tions, within the circle of animateurs themselves, 
are indeed the sigQ. that the time is ripe for a 
reflection on animateurs, on their deontology, 
status, and training. If until now the division was 
between those who believedin animation and those 
who did not believe in A or who were afraid of it, 
now those who believe in animation themselves are 
perplexed, and often propose conflicting solutions. 

Moreover, the present animation conditions are 
critical, perhaps more so than at the outset. As 
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■■ ■ • •• . . . . , 

animateurs gain expedenee' and refine .Jheip 
methods and commumties know better how to 
employ, them, the confUcifeituations in which they- 
are engaged s^em to many to be more the result 
of their work. Those who deny tljat conflict has 
any positive value and try rather to. avoid it than 
to overcome it, at this point rise up against the 
animateur a^ the very author of these evila 

In this climate xA simultaneous questioning ^and 
refusal the question of deontology is not merely 
theoretical but in innumerable cases very concrete, 
with the animateur seeii at odds v/ith his employer; 
.in these disputes, no solution is reached by having 
recourse to the contract, as it is too vague, it 
gives precise details only of the secondary points 
of .the animateur *s task, and as a general arule it is 
based on contracts of professions where ' the 
specific problems of the animateur do not arise. 
More will have to be said on this matter later on. 
For the moment, it should be noted that the 
necessity for a deontology of animateurs makes 
itself felt the m^pst just v/hen it is the most 
difficult to establish. 

■■ " • ■ ^ ' ' ' • 

The intention here is not to list the duties of an 
animateur pr lay dov/n a' sort of code of cQnduct, 
in short a deontology lilie that, of doctors ,o;r Of 
lawyers. This report is a reflection on the* 
deontology of animateurs. 

Training to producej animateurs or training to 
produce th^ attitude of animation ? Although this^ 
question does not come directly into the framework 
of the present report, it cannot be avoided; if the 
first is accepted, the deontology to' be studied will 
be that of professionals animateurs, whereas if the 
second is adopted, it concerns all those engaged in 
animation. Let us try to imagine where animation 
would be if the only agents were full-time 
animateurs; aijd, more importaiit, does not 
leaving animjation in the hands of professionals 
alone contradict the very idea of animation? Is 
not their role precisely to^rovoke or encourage in 
others the attetwde 0/ ammctzon? If therefore we 
V^^^ train agents for animation v/ith a real 
. concern ^ for e|f iciency, we must be just as 
attentive to the' training of unpaid workers to 
that of professionals, ' Many associations realised 
this a long time ago, and it is regrettable that the 
authorities in general shov/ too little interest" in 
this aspect of tli^ problem. 

This is yi any ease the viewpoint that has been 
chosen in this report, which ^is designed to cover 
.not, only animateurs as such, but also all those 
who, whereyer they work, intend to give their 
activities the dimension of animation, all those 



who are working foi' the cultural developinent of 
a given community: librarians, o museum keepers, 
adult qducators, thoso ^vho work in the theatre 
end the eineiiia, radio and televisions, educators 
in general, v/hether professionals or not, working 
full-time, merely receiving a fee or unpaid. . 

It v/ill be noted, incidentally, that ^these- different . 
types of animateurs present various advantages; * 
sometimes more f lejtibility ^ and efficiency, 
invariably a sharing of the burden, lov/^^r 'costs. 

It v/ill|i» be agreed that the authorities and the 
departments in-question havo not so far paid mudi ' 
attention to encouraging on attitude of animation 

.among members of their staff who should be 
v/orkers for cultural development. Librarians, for 
eKample, have ^been <*arefully "trained in the care . 
and classification of books, also in' organisation, 
and sometimes also contact \vith' readers. Even 

.though numerous librarians show in theii: v/ork 
an innate gift for animation and make their 
libraries real centres for meetings and exchanges, 
it is-inevertheless safe to say that the bulk of their 
training has been concijmed v/ith the bopk/object 
and the individual/reader, not with tlie relationsliip 
betv/een the book and the community — so that a 
library is deemed '^animated" v/heh the level of 
loans is high. There v/ill in fact be animation 
when the relationship betv/een a community and 
the library, its instrument of communication, is 
esiplicit in the eyes of riders, when, readers have 
communicated their thoughts to the group when 
the communication betv/een book and reader has 
been enriched decisively V/ith the communication 
between readers and readers, v/hen the community " V 
has assumed responsibility for its library and has 
indicated its real needs to the librarian-animateur, ' p ' 

,Is it unthinkable that librarians should, in the 
framework be trained, as part of their initial and 
further training, for the animation attitude which 
would equip them better for this task? ,*> . 

'The same should apply to the other workers for in 
cultural development listed above, and all who 
play a similar role, "without payment or in return 
for a fee. • , . <:> 



OPERATIONAL TYPOLOGY OF ANIMATEURS 

The title of "animateur" is not limited; it is used 
in all -circumstances, and even in the socio-cultural 
field it covers very different activities. Typologies 
have been drawn up, and have ofteA proved . 
satisfactory. The one put forward here claims; to* 
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be operational; it should allov/ questioning on^ 
deontology, co it is normal that it should be'* based . 
on the status of the animateuS?, and more * 
particularly on the relationship ^iven by his 
contract. 

•Tlie typical case is thtj actiuict, in an ^association 
or trade union; the leader of an informal group 
alsojcomea under this heading. 

Such an animateur formally hnd essentially belongs 
to the grass-^roots; as its leader, he is its literal 
e:spr45ssion in 'the sense that the speaks in its name, 
or that he is entrusted v/ith a more iihportant 
driving function, eKpIicitly or implicitly, 'by it. 
Nevertheless, the unpaid animateur wi^l prJly bg 
detached if he is -^given a „ separate status v/hich 
distinguishes him from it, as ip the case for the 
trade union activist v/ho^becomes a trade imion 
secretary. . ^ 

The unp'aid animateur even if his leadership 
shows a desire for pawer, and -even though he is 
given power over the group he belongs to, has an 
eccentmll?/ ideological • motivoXxon; it is not 
necessarily explicit, but this does not matter; what 
mak($s him act is not money, but the desire to 
make cerfain ideas triumph. ' \ 



Tfee anvmoXour who receives a jee^ . ^ " 

The typical case is that of th& opecialitst or semi' 
s^iecialiot who is given a task of animation hy his 
own group or by a group in w^ich he is ,not' an 
tictivist; he' may accordingly receive a fee. He is 
not under contract, as he does not have the status 
of a prof essjonal, but that of 'an amateur who 
receives a modest fee for what he does. Those who . 
belong to this type are for leKampIe teachers in 
adult education (peoples! universities, for example)-, 
a film enthusiast in the cinema' club of a youth 
organisation, a teacher in charge of the animation 
of a readigg group, or a dq-it-yOurself "expert" in 
a ispare-time centre, " ' 

Such animateurs can come from the grass-roots, 
but they are more often from another socio-cultural 
or' geographical origin; .In^ any case*, they are suffi- 
ciently distinct for them to be recognised as such,, 
and for linlss between the group and this kind of 
' animat(5ur to be totally different from those 
between the unpaid animateur and his group^ 



Nevertheless, there is usually ^ a fairly close 
ideological contact, or alternatively the animateur 
.feels it is an ideology of "oervice"; in this case, 
which is very frequent-, he v/ants' to gut his 
abilities at the service of a group which he. 
believes, is labouring under a disadvantage. Tho 
motivation here is frequently the depire. for a 
change of scene (for example the* teScher v/ho 
v/ants to resist the alienation of teadiing in sdiopl); 
The attraction of additional earnings can also play 
a secondary role. ' - 



Paid animateur v 

\ • . . . 

■ ■ . J . 

, Typical /of this cgroup 'is the professional worker 
in,a youth centre, in.a leisure centre^ etc^ 

' This'' animateur does not belong, or no longer 
belongs, tOr#e grass-roots; his stafUs separates 
him from it/ irresistibly, even against his" tvill,' 
even if he/s|iaEei}: its "ideological desires * and his 
vocation is to put them into practice^; -^.' ^ 

His motivaticin is therefore most often ideological; 
the paid aniniateur means his. action to have a 
social significance and sometknes Just as openly a 
• political significance. It can fairly be asserted that 
in niany instances it is a question of a derived 
vocation for teaching. A liking for margi^alisation 
is often found, as is the desire to air artidtic or 
a^thefic aspirations. Considering the level ' of 
salary pf the great majority of paid animateurs, it 
is fair to say that profit is^ not one of their 
essential motivations. 

THE SITUATION OF THE ANIMATEUR 

The employer of the animateur • 

There can only be animation in a group or in a 
communjity; the mandate of the animateur concerns 
^a given community (a district, a blodc of flats, the 
young or the elderly-in a given town, the r^aclers 
of a library, etc.) or a smaller and better defined 
^roup (a group of young people, a company of 
amateur actors, etc.). His moral contract , is 
concluded with this Community or this group, 
^thin which he is active ; he is answerable to the 
group. If he has really done his work the group or 
the community'^must be able to decide the details 
of the relation, offer him another contract, or 
dispense with his services. This can be the unit in 
v/hich cultural democracy is ex:ercised. , 



In praetke, neither the group nor the eammunity 
sjgna the formal contract with the animateur, apart 
from a few ex^optionG; although they are the true 
employer of the animateur, he is recruited^ paid, 
kept (Where he m or sent elcev/here, and given 
notice by a " third party. It will be said that this 
third party ^^^^^^^^mmt often a public or private 
authority, staf^^unMpality, or acsoeiation — has 
realis^ed that a given g^bup or community needs an 
animateur and provided him; it will be said also 
that it is»with the money of the larger group to' 
whieh-the ^ammunity or group in quecJtion belongs 
that the animateur is paid and that the third party 
is consequently the legitimate representative of the 
.interests of the eommunity or of the grdupJ ' 

In reality, -tiiingo arc not so simple. The action- of 
j;he animateur in fast leado to his community or 
group assuming autotfomy, and if this autonomy 
is to tool it must alco cover the free choice of 
objectives, and alco of the animateur and of his 
relations with the community and the group. 

It can be seen therefore that the animateur hds 
tv/o employers; the one who engages him and the 
one for \vhom he is engaged. At the beginning, the 
first knov/s, or tlilnks he knows, v/^iy he has talten 
him on; if the animciteur does his work, only the 
second v/ill really be in*a position to decide later 
on. Yet it is the first v/ho. continues to decide. . 

It is hardly possible to avoid an eventual conflict, 
xHion the animateur takes his v/ork seriously* At 
present it is even a general rule* A word about 
deontology should put this aspect of the problem 
in evidence. 



The animutmr ^ creator of conflict, or mediator? 

An"* animateur is often engaged W dimimsh or 
resolve a confJ|<5t, or more generally to face^ian 
existing or foreshadowed conflict situation* Since 
.the very action of xin animateur is to &llow %he 
members of the group he is serving to find their , 
identity, to., identify society and their relationships 
witli it, and so to readi a State of autonomy, by 
this action deep-seated eonflietsrhecome apparent, 
and are now more intense, more visible, more 
explosive, more menacing; in a word more real. 

It must be said at once that the onimateur's 
vocation is not to create conflict for conflict's sake; Y' 
but he knows if the relationsliips with others are 
not fully clear, autonomy "is^^ot possible* Faced 
with powerful eonditioning forces whidi disguise* 
reality, "everybody's pretty, everybody's nice* V he 



is: a de-conditioning agent* Once the group has 
adUovcd autonomy, it is not for him to indicate the 
directions its action should take; in theory his task 
is now over, and he can disappear. ]|ut it is 
precisely this result that is frightening, anl^this is 
where the diallenge,is declared. 

Tite direct action of an animateur therefore creates 
eotifliet, or rather reveals conflict; and his indirect 
action perhaps allows mediation* Often those who 
pajr animateurs do not rpalise that the mediation 
phase is only possible after the confrontation 
phase; the employer and the employee did not 
redd the same things into the contract* '*The young 
people of the district >;ere at a loose end, so we 
engaged an, animateur for them; nov/ they are 
asking for not only a social centre, but for 
imjproved^status for apprentices!" 



The animateur and authority 

Here wo muot explode^ the myth of - the animateur 
stripping himself of all authority and appearing 
almost naked before the group or the community 
whicli he has to animate, that of the animateur as 
a consecrated victim, the animateur crucified. An 
animatour's authority is considerable; it is inherent 
in his graining and his status, and it is at least as 
great as that of a teacher. He acquires it through 
^his specific training, his tediniques and methodfe; 
through his professional situation, his knov/ledgtfej^ 
of group mechanisms, etc.^ it is enough to see 
certain "animateurs" ' at work, manipulating, 
directing or even terrorising a grdup simply by 
their analysis of behaviour. . 

In brief, the action of an animateur is not to 
transmit an authority whidi he would in this way 
give up, but rather to multiply it. 

Is the animateyr then a lay saint? No, instead he is 
something like th^ good 19th century village 
schoolmaster who, unlike the magician or others 
whoioalously kept their knowledge secret, wanted 
to share it with the greatest number possible. ^It is 
moreover /from the moment when his power 
becomes fragmented — that is^ when he has 
succeeded — that the animateur frightens people 
and that his difficulties with his employer begin (0- 

Here, w^com6 to one of the crucial problems of 
cultural democracy, that is, democracy. If 

(1) For the sake of simplicity the term "employer" wlU 
be used to ^escribo the Institution that pays the 
animateiir, and "group" to describe the commimity 
or the group which he is engaged to animate, . 



democracy is tho exercice of authority by all, then 
The animateur is the ideal agent of democraeyt 



ELEMENTS OF A DEONTOLOGY -COMMON TO 
THE THREE TYPES OF ANIMATEURS 



The animateur, iiborty an^ imugination 

From the preyioua points it can be ceen that the 
animateur is a factor for liberty, both cultural and 
political. He 'dpens tlie way to the creative 
imagination of the community,^ the group, the 
individual; he prombteo the conditione for liberty. 
When he cucceeds, there is a sort of outburst which 
is dicquieting becauce it compromices an established 
order. * „ 

Tills being so> to give an animateur a precise civil 
servant type of status v/ould imply that it was 
possible to put liberty and imagination inside 
precise' limits. 

Ottce more, v/e arp facing a contradictory situation; 
and once more it must be accepted aa such, ej:- 
ploited> eKperimented with and not rejected. It is 
certain that such ej^ploitation and experiments are 
not without their risks; but liberty and imagination 
are risks that are v/orth running. It is also possible 
to prefer the static order of a fisced conditioned 
society to the dynamics of change, but the smaller 
risk is not in the fijpst of these cases. 



The animateur ao reaearcher 

If we accept v/bat has just been said, the situation 
of the animateur presents at least one point in 
common v/ith that of the' researcher; both are en- 
gaged in a project, and not in a.plan; they do not 
knov/ where their action will end, but gradually 
it becomes apparent and their progress is presented 
as an "unveiling of successive horizons" as the 
philosopher F. Gonseth said. 

When it is realised how much is to be gained from 
giving the researcher freedom of movement, his 
progress is more rapid. It is probably not mere 
chance that' the state gives financial support to 
research in the physical sciences, . where the re- 
sults are tnore easily adapted to mass production, 
rather than to research in the social sciences, which 
are regarded as creating useless conflicts. It is 
nevertheless true ^ that the, situation of the re^- 
searcher even in social sciences, is at present better 
than that of the animateur, and that it would be 
interesting to follow up the possibility^ of giving 
he animateur the status of one engaged .in a 

research project. .-^^ 

*" *. 
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On the basis of what has been said so far, it will be 
readily admitted that it is impossible, and v/ould 
be absurd, to make out a catalogue of the anima- 
teur's- rights and duties, and to classify respondi- 
bilities that by their nature defy classification.l It 
v/ould nevertheless be possible to study a cortV 
charter on whidx the parties could base theiK 
agreement to collaborate and their contract, whe- 
ther written or implicit. What follov/s is the rough 
draft of sudi a document. 

The three types of animateurs — unpaid, receiving 
a fee, or paid, as v/e have called them — have 
esKiCtly the same objectives: socio»culturaX anima^ 
tion, community development, cultural democracy. 
These ideas have been studied in other cireum* 
stances, and agreement in theory can be assumed 
to have been reached, although resistance still 
occurs and differences of interpretation are consi- 
derable. Having said that this objective is conimon 
to all types of animateurs, v/e must add that it is 
not necessarily explicit, and that some animateurs, 
especially among the unpaid, are not very conscious 
0f the profoundly democratic nature of their action. 

In reading the following two sections it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind the^^bi-polar situation of the^ 
animateur between his employer and group^^d 
remember that this situation is essentially^;that of 
the paid animateur. 



Fulfilling engagemento ' 

A goal was fixed at the beginning, and everything 
possible must be done to reach it. Not, hov/ever, 
in a formalistic state of mind: it is perfectly legiti- 
mate <for the group to change its aims on the way. 
The animateur must, be faithful to his group^ in 
the sense that h(S must dllov/ its programmes as 
decisions. In practiqe^this is not as simple as it 
se<sms; the experienced animateur •whd for^esees 
the detour or blind alley the group is taking is 
often .tempted to pre-empt its decisiolas, to g^iin « 
time for example, whereas he ^hpuld. rather give 
his point of view and tiien rei^pect the decision 
reached. This .is raising Sie \«/hole question of ^irec- • 
tivity and non- or semi-^directivity, v/hich of courqe 
comes up \7ith every step taken by the animateur. It 
must also be remembered that liis commitment is to 
his relationship with th^ gr^^up rather thaix with hid 
relationship with the** .group riather than with his 
employer, so that the- glroup is best pl^iCed to 
decide whether his contract is being fulfilled. In 
other words , a written or verbal contract cannot 



be aimulled ctoply by the omployor; ito annul" 
mont dhould occur via concertation v/ith the group. 



Serving ike gwiip 

.9 (j 

It ic CO elementary that it is almost a pity to repeat 
it, And yet, bow many animateurs corif uce work 
and pleasure! One animateur may have always 
dreatne^ of staging Moliere or lonesco, .and be per^^ 
DUaded ~ and persuade his group — that^is tlie 
wish of the group; another may believe he is f ilni'- 
ing the script imagined by his group, whereas it 
is he v/ho unconsciously dictated it to them. The 
group is too often the instrument of, his desires 
and wishes. ' • 

Neither ia it hid essential task to be in communion 
v/ith his group, hut to put the member^ of the 
group in communication with themselves and with 
one another, and to put the group in active and 
reciprocal communication v/ith other groups and 
v/itK society. 

ITor the animateur, then, it is not a question of 
pleasing Jiimself, nor of pleasing the group, but 
of serving it; in it? i|j|f icult ^sk of idehtificatibn 
andautonomy* ^ " 



\ 
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Takiny into accgunt the overall aims of the group 

The specific target chosen by the grovp is naturally 
part of a much wider, much vaguer fif^dj^It is easier 
for the group, and the anfinateur, ftp*, isolate the 
target in an absolute v/ay, and 'thus to have the 
illusion that they have readied the goal. Producing 
a play does not have^ the same meaning if the goal 
that is aimed at is a finished product — the per- 
formance, the shov/ — or the expression of a group, 
the embodiment of a collective reflection. 



and of eommunitien. But emotional bonds are- 
created between an animateur and his group, and 
these can conceal relationships of dependence. In 
this case it is the animateur v/ho has to *cut the. 
bondc, hard though this may be. Things should 
happen in sud%''a %vay that the group is capable at 
any time of doing without the animateur, and he 
should malie them practise it. - 

Developing the potential power of the group and 
of its members, and not his ov/n,' is the real purpose 
o£ an animateur; it demands a strong personality 
and great lucidity, and the group can be a great 
help to hini in this, as. can also the employers. 



Quectioning jundaifnentalo 

As v/e have seen, the group and its animateur are 
not fitted into a plan, but they develop a project; 
they should therefore be continually in a state of 
change. This does not signify instability, but the 
dynamic equilibriiun of forward^otion^ A situa- 
tion, v/hidi is that of the reseadiehJmpli^ a great 
freedom, of spirit/ and unfailing /hjcidijy about 
oneself and about'the group. 

It seems imnecessary to emphasise tlid dahger of 
intellectual sclerosis in sudx actions/i)ut it is as 
well to condemn certain habits thgx have been 
inherite^d from a superficial practice of group dy- 
namics; more and tnore animateurs are to be found 
apparently making an institution • of questioning 
the fundamentals of the group, so that 'it becomes 
paralysed and dqes not move forward, of goes 
found in circles. Questioning fundamentals shotdd 
propel a group f otv/ard, not bring it ,to a halt. A 
lot could be said about animation practices whidx 
in reality mean torture for the group, and allow 
the animateur to reinforce the group's dependence 
on him, 



This is not to diminish the value of determina- 
' tion to do spmething v/ell and accurately but to 
point 'to the broad, general signification of such 
activities. ; ' ^ 



:'Becorning diapenDahle " 

4 » 

This is a postulate that is willingly accepted at the 
beginning, but not realised easily.- And yet it is 
fundamental, since' animation aims at cultural de- • 
mpsracy, the autonomy, of indiyidual^, of groups 



Spirit oj reaeardi, of imagination, and of conception 

» .. * 

These qualities follow on from those demanded of 
the animateur, as noted above, but are worth 
stressing^ Routine and repetition have a value in 
some jobs, but not here. This applies not only to 
moments of, immediate contact with the group, but" 
to the whole of the animateur*s .work. Administra- 
tion apart, the animateur is perpetually faced with . 
the necessity for imagining new forms of action 
and reflection which correspond to the new phases 
of his projects* 
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^RoBponDibility 

The raethodo of animation are efficient, and their 
impact on individualo and groups io far-reaching. 
The responsibilitjr of the animateur is therefore 
all'the greater* \Vhon the instructor^faila, it meana 
only non-acquired knowledge or a non-mastered 
^ movement for Imi student; v/hen he io v/rong it 
means only imperfect knowledge or a clumsy move- 
ment^ The action of animation is measured by 
the 'change in mental and . social structures, that is 
in tiie v^ry teirture of the individual and of society. 
The respbrisibility of the animateur is commensu- 
rate v/ith the ambition of animation itself 5 he does 
not have the- right to play with his group and 
iCend it in to battle unarmed. 

Sii(Ji efficiency in animation has its reverse side: 
it can become manipulation, and that is the v/orst 
danger; ah Instrument for liberation which is used 
as ah instrument of alienation. It is hard to see 
how and x^Ay animation should escape this danger, 
to which both printing and education, to give but 
these tv/o examples have succumbed. The anima- 
teur must therefore be : continually on guard; his 
best defence v/ill be the group to which he has 
provided with the tools for criticism, against him- 
self if need be. . 

His responsibility takes on yet another aspect. The 
group which he animates is by definition searching, 
therefore continually searching for equilibritfltn, 
as are the individuals who make it up. In this 
situation, the interventibn of the animateur can 
take on a character of exceptional gravity. Risks 
are increased furi:her^ as are responsibilities, when 
the animateur is^working with marginal groups, as 
is- often the case: immigrants, the old, the young, 
v/hose nature is socially fragile, and v/ho ^re more 
easily manipulated. * 

When the animateur works in a team and is badted 
tip, responsibilities can 4)e shared' and the risks 
are less, 'this, is one of the reasons why there is 
some danger in leaving him alone. The advantage 
of a teain made up of a paid animateur and several 
other aniro^teurs, either unpaid or receiving a fee, 
may be notedN in passing. 

It'ls unthinkable' that the best of anunateurs should 
be incapable of error* The very nature othis action, 
that of a research project, implies errpr. Error is 

not 4iere a "mistake*'. 

• ■ - , ^ 

Even though deontologies are more often concerned 
v/ith duties than v/ith rights, it is worth mention^ 
ing them: the right to error or to ^failure, the 



right to criticism, with regaM to the group and to 
the employer, the right to participation in all de- 
termination of* objectives and of means, the right' 
to personal convictions, v/hether manifested or not. 



SPECIFIC DEONTOLOGV FOE PAID 

ANIMATEURS. ^ 

Crises are always concerned with paid animateurs, 
firstly because^ they have aii employer who pays 
them and v/ants value for money, secondly be- 
cause the crisis concerns a professional e^rcising 
his trade, and attadss his means of existence. These 
two facts make the conflicts raised by animation 
all the more intense; v/hen impaid workers (or 
even those who receive a fee) come under fire, the 
more flexible relations between the animateur and 
his group or employer generally allov/ friendly 
solutions to be reached. But, in this context, the 
situation of the professionals does not only have 
drawbadts f or anfmation; indeed, the radicalisation 
of the conflict lays bare the problems raised, re- 
veals to certain people the true nature of anima- 
tion, permits the group to realise the scope of its 
autonomy and efficiency, mobilises the commu- 
nity concerned, all of v/hidi can lead to a qU(^stion- 
ing of fundamentals and to a new start for coih- 
*mitted itnimation. Speculation about the specific 
character of the deontology of paid animateurs 
tWrefore seems legitimate. 

For the paid animateur, requirements are the same, 
but more marked than for the animateur v/ho is 
unpaid or receives a fee; it is not that these are 
less "animateurs'* than he is, but- hi$ commitment 
is professional in its nature. This means that he 
devotes to this activity the whole of his working 
hours that he has received — and is still receiving 
a specific training, in ffieory more comprehen- 
sive and thorough, that he has a particular status 
which often accentuates his commitment and vuh 
nerability. All this means that the group and the- 
employer expect more of him, as witnes^> the^hopes 
tfiat^n association puts in the engagement ^f its 
first professional animateur, as if he alone were 
going to soljj^e all problems. Incidentally, these ex- 
cessive expectations, are dangerous both for ti^e 
group . and for the animateur; firstly, the anima- 
teur can do nothing without the group and itS.'iuU 
coUabpration; secondly, the group thus has a ten- 
dency to opt out of its responsibilities, whereas 
the animateur is precisely there, to help it shoulder 
them. An interesting chapter could be written on 
the steps that an association, for example, has to 
take before engaging a paid animateur, it should 
in any case strengthen its authority, that is, those 



of ito unpaid animateura and of itp activiDto, co that 
it ean freely uce the, animateur and prevent him 
from taking power, if cueh xvac hin v/iah. 



ProSeuGioml contmct 

The contract betiveen the paid animateur and hie 
employer is written, and implies a legal, even a 
eriminal reGponcibiUty; the varieties of contracts 
and national labour laws v/ould ^demand a study 
eJrtending beyond the limits -of this repbrt; it xvill 
be enough here to emphasise that •the engagement 
^of an unpaid animateur or of one \vho received' a 
fee is generally verbal, and that in any case its 
terms rarely have legal consequences/ It is there- 
fore the paid as^mateur's duty to discuss his con- 
/ tract attentively, and then to respect it, subject to 
the restrictions mentioned earjier* 

This respect of the contract means that the anima- 
teur must, v/hen necessary, refnind , the employer 
and the group of its spirit. Keeping faith with the 

* employer is not be taken as subordination. This 
amounts to saying that traditional relatioJiships, 
v/hereby the employee is subordinate to his em- 

• ployer, rapidly make any attempt at real anima- 
tion impossible. This means that the contract must 
be concluded v>zthin a collectivity made up of the 
group, the employer and the animateur; within the 

"^framev/ork of nn association this is quite possible^ 
it must become possible in*^ the iramework of a 
public authority, at the rick of failure. 

Ai>ailahilzty 

The paid animateur must of course be able to face 
the problems presented by ^his group with a com- 
plete availability of mind; thi^ entails an accumu- 
lation of problems, because he often has to deal 
v/itlx several groups simultaneously, even groups 
of different natute, and he has substantial adminis- 
trative responsibilities. Eadi group, at each meet- 
ing, eKpects just as much from him, and in the 
interval, has acquired nev/ preoccupationsr. The 
Animateur must be able to be completely available 
when he meets the group, and this isnotjasy. 

i&other aspect of the same problems is the time 
the professional animateur must devote to his acti- 
vities. The problem is perplexing^ whatever the 
migle from which it is viewed. 

His activity puts the animateur in the service of 
a group, which already implies contraints. Above 
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all, the ftlndamentul dimension of animation is 
time, a opeeific duratfoii, a psydiological duration 
which can be neither compressed nor limited too ^ 

c firmly without risk of disturbance. The progress 
of a group and the individuals that make it up to-^ 
\*/ards autonomous decision and action is slow 
and irregular; there are brusque accelerations 
moments s^hen realisation dawns but also periods 
of lethargy thait are perhaps neeeGsary. If the ani^ 
^matdur has a good knowledge of the^re » compleK 

■ 'medianisMD, he cpn • jiometimeo make it easier to 
move forwards, although to try to piek up a regu- 
lar speed and make arbitrary *divisions is fraught 
with risk. It is unthinkable that he should say to 
a group that has readied a critical phase of reflec- 
tion: "It's 10 o'clod^, my day's work is finished* 
I'm off." ' 

Let us add that^ for obvious reasons, ft is at the 
end of the day and in the evening, on Saturdays 
.and Sundays, that i^e mQwheva of the group are 
' 4isually available, and it is at thdse moments that 
the animateur must be present. And yet has 
the right to rest, he has the right to family life, he 
has the right to leisure^ 

The answer may be a working day beginning at 
2 p.m., for eKample, v/ith days off in the week. 
That settles the question of the number of hours 
of v/ork, but not that of family life, and only par- 
tially that of leisure. ' 

* . . . 

How have people managed until now? His recrea- 
tion time comes out, of his rest time. Everyone 
knov/0 v/here tliis intense sense of professional 
duties leads? to ovenvork and its results, or to a 
chan£^ of lot witli more regular hours and safer 
prospects* 

The solutijpn is to be found in the community of* 
group employer, and Animateur; if priority is given 
for eKample to the training of unpaid animateurs, 
responsibilities can be sharedjr in this case, the 
; members of the community know that the anima- 
• teur ic not mercenary, hut a partner who is rGspoEi- 
cible for a particular task, for whose oKGCuOon a 
contract has been concluded. A ^reat many obstac- 
les are thus removed, many misunderstandings are 
avoided, and rights and duties of each are respected^ . 
. Once more it can be seen that if the employer does 
not participate, animation is hard to adiieve. 



Training 

One of the paid animateur's essential duties is 
training. First of all, the training of impaid and 



foe^receiving animatours becauno tbic is the key 
tO; delegation. It chould not be pocsible to imagino 
any aiaimation activity not closely^ associated with, 
or even incorporating, a training campaign, ena- 
bling animation to be multiplied v/ithout a multi- 
plication of paid onimateurc and o£ coot. Thic is 
one of the principal Juotifications for the profec- 
cionaK And it ia here that the "school" of anima- 
teiaro ic to be £ound> in the community of anima- 
tion, in the heart of action, under the joint reopon- 
cibility of the group, the employer and the anima- 
teur. . 

Hie 0V7n training usually takes place in action, all 
the time, xvhile he is working. But we hnov/ that 
a certain distance is sometimes necessary^ to see 
further, and to recover breath. The continuous train- 
ing of a paid animateur can take different forms; 
this question is not going to be studied here, 
although it must be noted tlfet it is pairamount, ^ 
that the animateur should demand its inclusion in 
his contract, that his employer should make it pos- 
sible and that tK(? group should understand its 
"necessity* 



AdminiGtratiim and manag^ent 

This is a field in v/hich animateurs do not always 
,feel at home. Their trMning has not really prepared 
them iot it and often they are v/ithout qualified 
administrative colleagues; the financial bases of 
their prdgrammes are inevitably uncertain; the 
programmes themselves are only defined as they 
develop (research projects); and above all anima- 
teurs have chosen this sort of profession because 
it puts them in direct contact with people and 
groups, and they therefore have a tendency to 
resent the time spent on administrative action and 
to regard it as a waste of time. 

They must be persuaded"^ that the opposite is the 
case; administrative action Id ancillary to their ac- 
tion, it makes it possible or it speeds it up. The 
employer must understand that it is in animation 
that the animateur ^ needs to spend most of his 
time, and make it possible for him to do so by 
relieving him as much as possible of the admini- 



strative burden. But the animateur for hio part 
must take as mudi care as possible in the manage- 
ment operations with whidi he is entrusted, if only 
because administrative negligence will inevitably 
be used against him in any dispute v/ith his em- 
ployer; it is sometimes the cause of conflict, and 
often a pretesit for conflict with the employer 
seizing on careless administration, when what he 
is really attacliing is the animation itself. 



The righto of the paid animateur 

His fundamental rights have already been men- 
tioned above. 

The following rights .are v/ortk emphasis, as with- 
out them his action can in the long term be se- 
riously, compromised^ 

• Right to leloure and private life: This point was 
dealt v/ith above; " 

• Union righto: Generally speaking, they Q^e 
threatened not in theory, ibut in practice, in the 
case of breach of contract, for e^sample; 

• Right to training: This point was dealt with 
above; . 

• Right to participation: As has be^n seen above, 
the animateur should be an integral part of a 
community which is formed also of the group 
and of the employer. It is important that he 
should participate in dgtermining objectives 
and means; 

• Right to appropriate pay: The readiness of ani- 
mateurs to accept the job ia often the reason, 
for their being underpaid, This is all very well 
when they are employed by an association with 
slender financial means, but it is inadmissible 
when the employer is a public authority. In this 
field as in other, animateurs feel themselves 
weak because^ they are isolated; then it is up 
to the group to lend support. Such an action 
can operate very well within the employer — " 
group — animateur community; it is more diffi^ 
cult when the employer and the group have no 
contact. 
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The status of animateurs 



IntroduGtion « 

It ic hard to cay anything coh(5rent about the status 
of cocio-cultural v/orkers (animateuro) in the We- 
stern Europe of 1974. "Western Europe" is scarcely 
an entity in a political or economic sense, and it 
is not united on cultural policy eith^ The pheno- 
menon which is referred to by sudt terms as "ani- 
mation", "cocio-cultural v/ork" and "community 
work" does, it is true, cover some common ground, 
but the practical circumstances in v/hich the work 
is done differ from country to country in historical 
development, type of state intervention, deg^ee|/o£ 
professionalisation etc.. This is at least one'^SOUr^^ 
of imprecision in: my ^analysis of imprisoision, 
and also of contradictions. • * 

There is al^o a second reason V/hy imprecision is 
unavoidable. The Brussels Symposium on the 
"Deontology, status and training of animateuts" is 
proceeding on the assumption that "status" is a 
crystallisation, an operationalisation and a cleat- 
cut definition of elements from the deontology of 
the socio-cultural worker. A deontology may be 
even more abstract £ind imprecise, but I am ,af raid 
that systematic reflection has only just begun (and 
the preparatory observations of the three rappor- 
teurs could obviously not constitute a decisive step 
forward), and that the deontology has not yet ad- 
vanced so far that we can deduce any clear stand- 
points in respect of status. Moreover, allowing the 
deontology to precede an analysis of status is only 
very partly justified. Deontology llnplies a critical 
appraisal of status, and this holds good here as it 
does for any. ethical judgement. Status comes be- 
fore deontology. Npt until the battle for a clearer 
status has been won will a clearer deontology 
emerge. And this battle, to be waged by socio- 
cultural workers, has not yet begun. It is impossible 
to talk about status in absolufe terms, without refe- 
rence to history and time. These comments relate 
to the present situation, a situation in which no 
reasonable measure of ceirtainty about the status 
of socio-cultural workers is discernible anywhere.^ 

But the most important source of imprecision and 
contradiction lies in the ambiguity of socio-cultural 
work, in animation itself. Earlier Council of Europe 
conferences and papers suggest.a growing consensus 
about the concepts of anim^ibn and a^im^ateurs. 
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Tliis concensus of thooFeticians and policy-makei*a 
unmistakably contraota with profound differensco 
of opinion among practising cocio-cultural wor« 
kerc(*). Cultural democracy* democratication, parti** 
cipation, liberation, emancipation and all the other 
key-words used at the San Eemo Symposium on 
"Methods of managing cojcio-cultural facilitien in 
pilot experiments" (1972) look like abstractions 
concealing fundamental differences of opinion. 
Before discussing the status as such, I must start 
talking about my viewpoints with regard to the 
function of socio-cultural animation in present day 
society. - " 



Animation and animateura 

^It has been f recently observed that cultural work 
or adult education is a marginal activity in the 
society of today. This marginality is generally attri- 
buted to the fact that tWs kind of v/ork has not 
developed very far. It is argued that socio-cultural 
work is not yet sufficiently integrated into society 
and not yet properly* recognised, and the hope or 
expectation is expressed that^thio is a transitory 
state of affairs {% The marginality of the institu- 
tions leads to uncertainties and to a marginal, or 
second-class, position for the workers involved. For 
most of ,tHem, adult education or cultural V7ork is 
a second option, practically never a firm career 



(1) A clear symptom of this Is to be seen in: Mangenot, 
M.: Den animateurs gq r<ebiffent, Ed. Universitairea, 
CEPKEG, Paris, 1973. --- Relevant research material 
will be found in "Les animateurs" Leo Cahiers de 
VAnimatioUt 1973, No. 3; Drouard, H. et al:. Le 
public d*unQ inGtitution de formation sociO'Qducar 
tive, Documents de TINEP^ Paris 1973, and ^imonot,*:^ 
M,: LeG animateura socio-culturalG — EtudGG d*une 
aGpiration a Une activite sociale, Rouen-Purls, 1974. 

— Differences o£ opinion are taken into account 
by Moulinier, p.: Lec animateurs: Fonctions et 
formation; Report, Paris 1972; and Reflections on 
the training of animateufG^ CCCt Strasbourg 1974. 

(2) Tv/o outstanding studies analysing the socially 
marginal position of adult education are: Clark, 
B.R.: Adult education in transition, Berkeley, 1958, 
andFritsch,tP:X'edttcatlon des adtiltec, Paris, 1972, 

— See also Jadcson, K.: "The marginality of com- 
munity development", in: International Revievo of 
Community Development, No. 29—30, 1973. 



dioicef). MorniGt theoricts analyso tho marginal 
diameter of thio type of vjovk m<i tliic profecDion ^ 
in a ^diffofont ^/ay, aa a hiotorieal phonomenon* All 
cociety'c ideological apparatus, ito polieieo on v/el- 
f arei* culture and education, can only oxert a renew- 
ing influence on the cidelines of the struggle botw oen 
cceio-'economic intereatG. There are come people 
v/ho even refuqe to admit thin margin of freedom • 
and regard cultural work aa merely a concolidator 
of OKiGting economic patterns. One common feature 
is that the marginal, divergent otatuc of cultural 
^vorb iD seen ao a negative pooition v/hidi chouH 
bp eomfeatetf either directly or indirectly. Howevorto ^ 
there are dlco^ authors y/ho^ .while aknowledging 
there lad: of opportuiyty for fundamentally innova-^ ■ 
tory action, are amaous to exploit the margin of 
freedom offered by cultural work in a positive 

In my view, the margindlity of ETocio-cultural v/ork 
is nol^ merely a product of historical circumstances, 
but may also reflect the adoption oTa clear Stand- 
point. This is in fact the significance of the rise of ^ 
sociorcultural animation. 

* 

Both in tlie French form of "animation cocio*cul*- 
turelle*' after the second xvorld v/av and in the 
English form of "community development"^ anima- - 
tion v/as ^ reaction to the failure' of educational * 
and cultural activities (including social work) in the 
last century. A large part of the population achieve 
ed neither greater equality and emancipation nor 
a secure existence* Education for the masses, the 
developmGnt4>f the people and social care turned 
out to be directe)^ at too universal a target to readi 
people in distress. They were based too much on a 

' paternalistic model directed at individuals to give 
assistance to groups in their grov/ing self-av/are- 
ness. They were too far removed from the social 

- and economic struggle to assist emancipation. 
Educational and cultural v/ork tended rather to 
reinforce inequalities than to dismantle them. Con-* 
sequently, socio-culturs^l animation was not simply 
a new term for "6duca,tiQn populaire'*, "adult edu- 
cation*' or "cultural v/ork". Animation is aimed at 
a different Idnd of cultural work: 

— directed at groups, not at individuals; 
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(3) For a discussion Of the cultural worker*a margina- 
"lity in his profession, see, in addition to P.Fritsch: 

Deppe, D»A-: "The adult educator: marginal man^ 
and boundary definer** in Adult Leadership, Oc- 
tober, lOGU and de Haas, G. C: Onvoltoold heroep, 
Bilti^qyen, 1971. 

(4) One example is Hajer, R,: De bijdm^e van het 
educatieve en welzijn$heleid aan een gelijkefe in-* 

^ hoTacnsverdeling, Vorming, 1974, No* 6* * 



— Involving and drawing uppn their owri €-pltt!ire, 
, iiiOKtricably bound up with their own cj^onomio 
.situation (not a transfer of icolated middllodasa 
culture); ; 

— in xvhMi the educative and .cultural activities 
are a means in a prosc-cs of emandpatioB ratMor 
than ends in tlK?mcelves. ■ •■ » 

Animation therefore cigniflc3 the quality or tumtiou 
of cultural v/ork rather than the typo of worlx or 
activity itself. This viewpoint. obviously embodies, 
also Q conception of eulturo and eclueatioE oinid their 

. functions in-codety. This is not the ploee for a mo^o 
detailed analyds-'Of that approaeSi, but it eaini ho 
indicated with a iow hej-v/ordo. ABiiBatioSii is the 
critical dimension of culture, Animatfon is the cele- 
bration of aivareness (in the cquco given to that 
term by Ivan Illidi). Animation is the onti^nstitu^ 

. tionalisation of cultural ' v/orh. Animation means 
investtnent, in human -relations, not in tcdmology 
and equipment. Animation is a proMGm«soMng 
process, not a process, of cultural transfer. It is pro- 
bably not possible to say mudi more than- this about 

.' animation: despfte the growing body of literature. 

von theJ' subject,,, the basic issues, have hardly _ Been 

Mnvestigated* 

There is a tendency to define animation in sudi 
broad and abstract terms that the xvorld u^tiniately 
loses all meaning. The danger has been pointed out 
by P. Moulinier, v;;ha says: "In the latit fifteen years 
the v/ords animateur and animation have enjoyed 
a considerable vogue in France v;hicli has helped 
^ to obscure the function rather than clarify. Every- 
thing in France has become a 'subject* of ani- 
mation* and everybody has become an animateur . . . 
As for animateurs, they are a motley bunch — there 
are cultural animateurs, socio-cultural animateurs, 
social animateurs, holiday-camp animateurs, ani*- 
mateurs dealing ,with tourism, entertainment, fa- 
shion, radio and television, business and sport • . . 
even the director of a bankrupt firm is referred 
4o as 'animateur de la soci(5t6 X''*0» The same 
could be said about such concepts as "culture" and 
"cultural )V/orker**» Beading "the definitions from 
the Rotterdam Symposiinn, I have the impressioin 
that it tried to find wordings co abstract that every- 
one could subscribe to the definitions (% 



(5) Moulinier, H/. Leo animateurn cuUurebt foucUoii et 
iormation, Paris, 1978, and Reflections on the train" 
ing of the animateursp CCC, Strasbourg, 1974, 

(6) Cf. also the summary In iho report by Agren, L. et 
al: Sodo-cnltural fadUtics at the mban level, Chal- 
mers University Goth^^nburg, Council of Europe, 
1947, pages 5^7. 



A €OBConGUG viao alco paotulated at the Ban Eema 
Symponium* If you read the report earefully, mudi 
of the darity vamoheo. The rapporteur, J, A. Simp" 
COB^ coid: *'Socio-cultural animatioii means cultu- 
ral' liberation, on emancipation ivhiqh io nececsary 
before njacses of our peoples can participate in 
OGB^ine cultural democracy. The long proceccea of 
legal and political emancipation have been croivned ^ 
by a large meaoure of economic freedom. Nov/xve 
need new attitudes to bridge the cosio-cultural 
gapo". But at the. end of the Symposium he alcd 
said: "The organisation of our nocietien should be 
changed radically". The question is iv|iether the 
emancipation process is to be crowned \7ith anima-* 
tion or x'^hether that process has yet to begin. 

TJiere is a similar contradiction tvhere it is suggest- 
ed'that a pluralistic culture must be accepted, that 
recognition of the intrinsic worth of. many (sub-) 
cultures is one of the aims of animation. Set against 
this is the fact that a pluralistic culture can also be 
interpreted as a fragmented culture, a culture in 
whidx socio-economic inequality is reflected in 
separate sub-cultures. .When 4t is observed ^at the 
San Eemo Symposium that animation "is at present 
a fragmented responsibility", this is probably fair 
coimnent, but the "fragmented responsibility'- is 
evidence of a "fragmented society". 

To shut one's eyes to these, contradictions would be 
extremely dangerous. They reappear in the anima- 
teura* attitudes to their v/ork; for ejjample, xvhen 
the San Remo Symposium expects the animateur 
to have "a sense of respbnsibility towards * the com- 
munities in his charge and towards the political 
and social institutions", but on the other hand also 
to have "autonomy, freedom of action guaranteed 
by the authorities granting the subsidies". The 
contradiction appears again in the contrast betv/eeli: 

— animation as a ted^que or as an attitude to 
work; , ' 

w^: 0!^^ in its ov/h right or as 

animation' as and cultumLacti- 

ATity, or 00 a kind of social action; ^ |, L 

— animation as an institutional Responsibility or 
as availability to a group; 

— animation as "act upon" or as "act within", 

,, ^ . ■• .• . 

TypeG of anirtiateUTG 

I would regard animation as above all a mentality 
on the basis of whidi social, educational and cul- 



tural activities are undertaken. This mentality ean 
perhaps best be summed up as an effort to support. 
£ocio«economieally \under-privileged groups by 
placing culture and education at the service of the 
£3truggle for emancipation. Animation is one of the 
functions tliat must be ^dicdiarged. in 'social and 
cultural v/ork. A recent Dutdi report calls it /'me- 
diation between facilities and the groups who must 
acquire priority control of those facilities" f ). 

L 

It is clear that animateurs in thic sense (people 
active in the agencies trying to realia0 thin function) 
existed long, before the term and the profession of 
animateur became Current. This function to and was 
more often -and more readily assumed by volun- 
teers, militant activists from a wide range of 
groups, than by professional social and educational 
v/orkers. But I do not wish to describe this catego^ 
ry of volunteers as animateurs. By animateurs I 
mean professionals — paid social and educational 
v/orkors, to the extent that they try to make the 
animation function a real part of their work. 

. VariouG typologieG of animateuTG have been devel- 
oped in recent years. "Animateurs techniciens^ for 

. . essample, are distinguished from "animateurs rola-» 
* fionnels". We are familiar with a . classification 
v/hidx includes "animateur diffuseur", "animateur 
moniteur", "animateur du groupe" and "animateur 
, coordinateur" (^),/The Council of Europe has devel-^ . 
oped the typology: "animateur teadier", "animateur 
manager", "animateur-animateur" (the genuine 
animateur?) and "hnimateur artist^'. These typolo- 
gies undoubtedly make sense for certain purposes 
— Just as it makes sense to 4fscuss tho training and 
status of animateujs. But great danger lies in these 
typologies. They inherently suggest that animation 
is .the activity of a special kind of professional* 
v/orker. Animation is thereby isolated and becomes 
an alibi for other v/orkers to pursue their v/ork 
along the old lines. ^ 



(7) Hajer, H. bjt al.: Permanente educatle cn do funktie 
mn edukatiGve 0entm, Amsterdam, 1974, page 0. - 

(8) For typologies see also the report by J»M.Moeckll. 
Further information wlU be found, inter alia, in 
Labourle, B.5 "De quelques probldmes de Tanima^ 
tion et de la formation socio-educatlves" In Lcs 
cahierG de Vanimation,,lQ13t No. 1; Schaoffkneciit, 
J.J*: "La formation de$ formateurs en Europo'^-in 
Education permanente, 1971, No. 12; Gourbaiflt, G.; 
"Les formateurs, leur formation". In Education 
permanente, 1971, No. 12; Lovot-Gautrat, M.: "Lcs 
images de rdles des animateurs socio-eulturels" in 
Les cahiers dc Vanimation, 1973, No. 3; Th6ry, H*: 
"Les animateurs: essai de typologie'* in Ucdierchc 
Gociale, 1967, No. 13 and "Emergence, nature et 
fonctions do Tanimation^'.in Potir, 1971, No. 18/19. 
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There are four conceivable strat^ies \5fhich would 
give animation a place in social and cultural work, 
and air four are to be met' v/ith in pr aictice : 

— The first is thp creation *oi^a new profesoion and 
its addition to existing professions in tl]ie social 
and cultural field. The title may be ^''anima- 

= teurs" asjin PraDce, or "opbouwwerkers" as in 
... the Netherlands, • or , "community development 
workers" as in England.;It is this solution which 
lead^ to -an alibi function. ■ r ' 

— The second strategy involves changing the atti- 
tufie of e^dsti^g professionals, to their w.ork.^ 
Animation is then regarded as "a quality neces- 
sary, in th0 work o| several professions'' In 

. - so far as the first category of workers in fact 
eidsts, they will ajiso b^. subject' to this strategy. 

— The third strategy sets it apart not only from 
the"e:dstirig professions ^but also from the insti- 
tutions. It mistrusts the possibilities of discharg- 
ing an animation iunction in the context, and 
on the basis, df existing agencies. Preference is 
therefor^* given to new insiitlutionB with' new 

• worker^. * 



— A fourth condeivable cipossibility is the radical 
de-ih$titutionalisation of tije existtrig structures. 
This might also be described ^s a revolutioi> .• 

from within. . ^ * / 

* ■ , ■' ' ^ 

The last-mentioned strategy strikes me as Utopian. 
My preference is for a combinatiou of the Second and 

, third. In my view, thp' margins of cultural and 
educational work and of |he balance, of power are 
wide enough to accomodate possible reversals of 
that balance and Opportunities for animation. On 
the other h^nd,^I ^m^ so unsure about this that I 
feel the need for a complementary strategy in the- 
forih of new agencies When^I talk about' anima- 

/ teurSj I shall mean workers within^t^* context of 
these strategies. ' • 

- ■/ " - ■ . : • ■ 



ThestatjjLSOfanimateurs ^ ^' 

The principal question that concerns us •here is 
as ifollbws: What socially and legally gifaranteed 
working condition^ shotfld socio-cultur^l workers 
enjoy for them to be able' to diScfei^rge an 'animation 
function? • ' - „ . 



vel 0^). ' Lestavel says of status ("statut"):* "The 
•socialisation which is becoming general requires it 
for the security of individuals and' institutions". 
Vessigault distinguishes between : 

— Eule&laid down by law for officially recognised 
, professions (regulations, statutes, iitnplementing 
' orders) and - 

— the social status, reputation and working cpn- 
. ditions (position as meihber of a profes^jon)". 

There is always the danger when speaking of "the 
status ^of ahimateurs'!, and certainly in the* first 
, sense, of tacitly recognising the ' existence of an 
animateur profession distinct from other profes- 
sions in the social and cultural, field, .with- a com- 
munity of members and a more op less standardised 
job description. Needless to say, such tacit accep- 
tance must be^ismissed. There are social and cul*- 
tural workers* It IS essential' that their rights and 

obligations should be set down in a statute. 

* ' ^ , • . . . ■ 

A brief ej^planatioii is needed here, for. various 
reasons. In the first place, recruitment and training 
become impossible if -the situation and .career 
cannot be described to some extent ("). But a more 
important reason is that animation is a need which, 
as experience sh^s, is not automatically satisfied 
in. the .context of ^edutatiojial a|3Ld social work but 
must be met j$y pul^lic measures. There Is of course 
the danger 'mat a statute could in fact deprive a 
.profession of all its freedom of manoeuvre and inde- 
pendence, but in my opinion this is consequence, of 
the content of a statute rather than of the statute 
itself. Without a statute freedom and independence 
can /certainly not be guaranteed^ We shall not 
^ evade the basic problem in this way: the recognisa- 
bility df a function to other people — social and 
mutual .recognition and recognisability also 
mean ' controllability and 'vulnerability with all 
their attendant dangers: The value of the statute^ 
must be judged on whether or not the recognisabi- 
lity becoitfes so great that it precludes all flex^iWlity. 

Apart from the content of the statute, the most im- 
portant factor for its actual Operation is the extent 
to which the statute corresponds in social law terms 
to the social standing and reputation? of social and 
cultural workers. For this reason, too, "status^* and 
"statute** are inseparable. The magnitude of this 



' For our preserit purpose we shall adopt a brOad de- 
finition fo^' status, .used' by G: Vessigault and in 
one of^the^firsj^reporls on' thi^s-subject by J. Lesta-. 



<9 



(9) Moulinler, P.: Reflections on the trailing of the 
. • ^ animateur^,.jl973, feage 15. , ' o 



(lOXVessigaiflt, G,: The status and training of youth 
leaders, CCC, Strasbourg, 1969 and Lestavel, J.: 
^Statut et forrriation des anlmatet^rs, PariS, 1963. Cf: 
also: Workers in adult education: their status, te- 
criiitment and professional training, CCC, Stras-* 
' bourg, 1966. 

(11) Cf. Vessigault^ G. op. cit. page 357. . ^ ' 
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influ^^nae fe appascent from developments affecting 
th^^status of th^ medical profession in recent years: 
awarewess on tine part of the ''patients" tnakes the 
^ closed system* of disciplinary jurisdiction, as is jptiU 
laid dov/n in medical statutes^ practically unv/ork-* 
able. Where status is concerned,- therefore, the 
question is how far society recognises a work func- 
tion in its crnn right. Aspects of this status are th^e^ 
following: . > 

, • Social esteem and prestige: problems of identi- 
fication etc* (recognition by clients). 

• Institufional.and economic power: problems oi 
\ contracts of employment, salaries ptcl \recognf- 

tion by employers)* 

• Associatioha| power: prbblems of recruitment, 
career etc; (recognition by colleagues), 

, • Social, institutionalisation: problems of profess 
siomlisation (recognition in society in general). 

We shall concentrate dn these aspects iii the f oUov/- 
ing sections. 

There are f^/ .eKamples of "sfatutes" which we 
might ' take as starting points. As far as I know, only < 
in Prance is there a legally established statute (^^). 
.A decree in lyhich a statUt^.of this kind- was en- 
visaged v/as^passed in 1973 in thfe JDutch-speaking 
* 'part of Belgium, and a draft statute was put forr 
%ard for discussion .in July 1974(^^). There are a 
variety of regulations setting out conditions in 
respect of training, remuneration and responsibility. 

„ A few attempts have been made in the Netherlands , 
^ to establish a professional organisation oi cul- 
tural workers and/or development workers.- 

^ 'Among the resulfs of these efforts is a draft code 
of professional conduct- the provisions of which 
have had considerable influence on the PlLemish 
^draft statute (^'*). Further moves tov/ards an off icial 

" status are evident in state-assisted or ^tale-organis- 
ed, training institutes^ articles about the ethics oi 
social; attd cultural work) further trends towards 
I^rofessionalis^tion and l^sistance to them. In many 

^ respectSi social work appears to -have made more 
progress: the professional organisation in the He- 
therlands, Belgium, France, Canada, the tjnited 



(12) ^'Statut des personnels professionnels d*ahimation 
^socio-educative et socio-culturelle" int Documents 

$ur la jeunesse^ no. 2, l^iovember-Dqcember JL970, > 

(13) Hinnekint, H*: Statuut, opleidzng en deofitologie van 
de social^cultUfele wefker in Vlaanderen^ Brussels, 

m4c. ." ...^ 

(14) "Beroepskod^' voor de kultureel werker** (Profes* , 
i^ional" Code for cultural workers), Concepf, 1972, 
Proei'Vief^e, Utredit, I972i Also published in Volfcs- 

* opmeding, June-Julj? 1072, pages 280^^288: ^ 



States of America, Sweden* eta have codes of 
professional conduct (*^)« However, the for<»e of 
application of thesj^ codes is extremely limited, 
particularly when they are compared with tho^e of 
doctors, lawyers^ accountants and so on. Outside 
the^ Netherlands, a legally established ^ right to 
* refuse to. give evidence as a cohsequencc^ of the 
social' worker's obligation to observe professional 
secrecj^ IS encountered only sporadically. As regards 
status in adult education, the situation has not 
changed very much since 1966 (when the Council 
of Europe's report appeared)* I attach particular 
importance to the German legislation on "Weiter- 
bildung" (further education) which contains rules 
governing the professional freedom of **Erwadise- 
nehbildner'' (Udult educators) (^®). 



Sociql esteem and prestige: 
relationsjiips with clients q . 

. . ^ 
All tho^e concerned will have to be involved in 
defining Jhe profession and status of ^cultural 
workers^'). . Foremost among those concerned site 
those groups wHidi must be enabled to achieve 
emancipation by meaiiS^ amOng other things, of 
cultural work. We may refer to them by the 
perhaps somewhat , misleading, but generally 
current term^ bt clients. These are th^ people 
primarily concerned, before the commUni^ 
development workers- themselves/ the authorities 
and the employing agencies. And thi§ requirement 
can ^)e met only if certain preconditions are satis- 
fied.. ; - 

The most important precondition seems to* me to ' 
be that cultural v/orkers should actuauic begin to 
present' themselves as Cultural \^orkers, >n other ^ 
words Vas the representative's, of a profession^ For 
this •reason, too, *a professional organisation is 
desirable (and not merely a trade^union type of 



(15) Hxe texts 'are reproduced .in Jens, Ii.F.: Be^o^pse- 
' thiek ett codd'Oaii de Tnaatsaappelijk v^erher, Am^ 
hem, 10^7. 

(iOX Cf. ''Lehrfreilieit far tfen Erwachsenenbildner?'*,' hi- 
Bmdch^eneiibiljiunff^ 1974, No* 2, |)ages 9^94. 

<17) I shall, be concentrating in the following sections 
on cultural 'workers involved in socio-cultural and . 
Docio-educational animation. •Although they have 
mudi in common with other welfare workers, cid- 
tural workers remain a, distinct group, partly be- 
cause they are. tied, to sipecial institutions. More- 
over^^animatiori is a principle which is tindoubtedly 
just as relevant for social work. See for example" 
Bnin, M*il.: ** Animation in social work'', in: New 
themes in social work Hucation, lASSW,^ Wowv 
York, 1972. ^ 



organisation designed to defend ^rectorial interests). 
As yet, cultural workers appear to describe 
themselves primarily by reference to their job 
("employed in this or that institution or agency") 
rather fiian .as belonging to a professional group. 

-^-In his own eyes, and in public opinion, a cultural 
worker 'belongs to an organisation or institution 
rather thaft to a community of cultiiral v/orkers 
engaged in one way or other in a common 
enterprise (*^). As W. Leirman says, reference is 
made to the function and/or place of employment, 
not .io a specific occupation 0^)^. This being so, 

, clients are more likely to t^i^^ to the institution 
than to the workers .and to *the social process 
involved* 

Very little is knov/n wifh any certainty about the 
public image of the cultural worker and the image 
he haa of hims&lf. In France, thanks -to 'the 
investigations of Ph.- Fritsch, M. Simonot and 
H. Drouard et al. laiov/ledge of the way in 
V/hich aninisteurs see themselves is growing. A 
noticeable feature is that the questions and answers 
are directed more to general ends and strategies 
than to th0 social function in relation to clients^ 
This is also true of the enquiries pursued by a 
smaller group of cultural workers in the Nether- 
lands and Germany (^^), In so far as aiiy informa- 
iiion is available on tiie public image (^-), it may be 
. assumed • that although the cultural worker is 
regarded almost ' unanimously as a progressive, 
motivated idealist, people hav^ only vague notions, 
or none at all, about what exactly they should 
expect o't him. The psychological appeal is slight. 
More research is certainly desirable into the 
obstacles in this sphere. k ■ 

A thiM and more down-to-earth precondition for 
the! involvement of the clients in the definition of 
this'profession is the formulation^ of a ihvj basic 
rules ^or its exercise* -Formalisation of them in a 
professional code could be an iihportant step 



(18) Cf. .WorJzers in adult education, Stragbourg, 1960, 
pages 76— 77* ^ 

(19) Leiritian, W.^r "Beroep en opleiding van de vor- 
mingowerkefs", in Tijdsdfirift .'z;Q,dr opDoedJ^under 
Jrg. 14, 1965^6^110.5, pages 29G---^12. 

(20) Fritcch, Ph.t^^e'd^iCdtion des adultes, Paris, 1971; 

feii^imonot, M.: Les animateufs nocio-cuU'i&relGj Paris- 
Rouen, 1974; Drouard, H., Labourie, Il,£;>Oberti, A., 
Pouzol j,G,: Le public d'une institution d0 foma- •. 
tion sodo-^Mucative^ INEJF, Marly^le-Roi, 1074, 

(21) Boender, L.'j^B.: BetoepGptaktijk ^ jeugdworkeraf 
1:'he Ha^e, 1970; Wijk, I>. von: Functieopmtting 
en functievertfulUng van opbouwwerkers, Bevent^r, , 
1973; Jagenlauf, M., Siebert, H.t Die Volkshoch" 
$diul0 im VttQil ihrer Mitarbeiter, Brunsy/idc, 1970. " 

J(22) Drouard, et al.: op, cit. 



towards recognition of independent status. This 
code will mainly be concerned with rules to enable 
the group for which the cultural v/orker v/orks 
also to become his employer. To this end the 
following duties are put forward/ inter alia, in the 
Dutch draft professional code: 

-*--Theculturai«worker is required at all timecrto 
justify the objectives and strategy of his v/ork, 
to those participating in it. It is essential to the 
competent exercise of the profession that the 
cultural v/orker shall be capable of accounting 
for his work, both orally and in v/riting, in the 
language of the participanta for whom he is 
working and the society in which he works. 
(One commentator observed with a sigh that he 
would have to master a great many "dialects" 

' ' in addition to his ov/n jargon and mother 
tongue.) ' , 

— The cultural worker is required to ensure by 
his woi^king methods that participants are able 
to handle the desires, needs, new possibilities 
and difficulties arising out of J:he cultural work 
process, t^nd give -form to^them, by their own 

^ means, or if this proves impossible — under 
e3i:pert direction. (He must ensure that cultural 
work does not lead to other, permanent, forms 

• of dependence.) 

— The cultural worker has - the right and the 
obligation to treat as confidential all information 
which comes to his 'knowledge in the exercise 
qf his profession ^regarding the participants' 
either as individuals or as a group. He respects 

h -the freedom of^participants to contribute what 
they are willing and* able to contribute. He 
obtains ^uch information about participants as 
*he xiheds for his work ^only from or with the 
knowledge of , the participants themselves arid 
from the details which they are. prepared to 
provide during the process of cultural v/ork, 

, — The. cultural wprker works with people 

" when the relationship between him and the 
participants i^ accepted voluntarily. 

— The cultural worker is required to make/ it 
clear to the^ participants what services he is 
able and permitted to o|f er in the framework of 
the objectives of the A;^orking relationship or the 
institution to which tjiey have addressed 

^ ^ • themselves. ' . , 

These gufddines are only a beginning. Discussion 
of them has still to take place, both among 
animateiirs themselves and with participants. It is 
atriliing, moreover, that the emphasis, xon the, 
anjmateur's duty to justify his work vis-d-yis the 
'^X^ticipants dwindles in Article 15 of the' Flemish 



draft statute P)^ to a duty Regularly to account 
fot hie own objectives and working methodo to tfo 
o££ieor(3 of the^ council, authorised officials and hin 
own profecaiottal coUeagueG"* In an enquiry into a 
conflict betv/een a training . inctitute and an 
•industrial concern <?^), it^ ic ^mphoQiced that 
obJectivc-3 and ; v/orlting . methods are • not fixed 
quantities xvhich simply have to 'be made ejiplicitj 
giving practiqal effect to them is a coeial process 
v/hidb talses place in conjunction v/ith the 
participants and can only operate v/ith those who 
are wJHing to be involved iti this social process. 
Cultural worlsers must have professional autonomy 
ivithin basic legal limits in order to^evelop their 
objectives and methods together with^the partici- 
pants, as is the case in education. This substantially 
limits the obligation to justify their work vis-d-vis 
"outsiders". 

■ 

'/ 

Like information about individuals and groups, 
concrete objectives arc part of the "common 
property*' of participants^and cultural workers. Tfie 
Tzght and duty of confidentiality appflies' here. 
Unlike the situation in, for example, social case 
work or medicine, v/here a relationship eKists 
between two persons, this right cannot b^ rigidly 
circumscribed here; cultural v/ork takes place in a 
group situation v/here, generally speaking, 
confidential information becomes availaBre not' 
only to the animateur but alsp to others. "For tliis, 
reason, the animateur cannot guarantee that 
-particular items of information' will not become 
public. Confidentiality is a. group responsibility. 
On the other hand, the right of/sociorcultural 
v/orkers to refuse to give evidence before the 
courts must be established. The Dutdi Criminal 
Code, for eKample, contains aji Article v/hich 
reads: "A^person who deliberately reveals a secret 
\vhich he has an obligation to keep by reason of 
his present or former office 6r occupation shall be 
liable to impriconmen| for a term of not more than 
six months or to a line of not more than 1,200 
guilders". In the absence of legal precedents, it is 
impossible to, say v/hether cultural v/ork is, an 
office or occupation within the meaning of this 
article* But if it is to be recognised, one indispen- 
sable^7 preconditipn is the establislunent of the 
obligation of secrecy in a professional code 
accepted hy the people ^\yho exercise the profession. 
Consequently^^he draft professional cod^ contained 
the following article: "Tlie cultural worker shall 
have th(^ right and the duty of confidentiality 



(S3) See 53Knnekint, H.: op. cit, pp. SI. 

424) Bibbits, J., Enckevort, G* van, Xarigeveld, .W. and 
Putt/ J, van der: "General conclusions and refcom-. 
mendations", in: Siemens against The Hague 'Train"' 
ing Ci^ntre, docum(^ntation aboM the conflict^ DIC, 

-o AMorsfoort, ■ . . • , 



" \this right and duty shall in general be understood 
as a righf anrj duty to observe .p^rofessional secrecy* 
Tiie cultural v/orkervmay disclose information 
obtained about participants in the course of his 

^ \vork only in professional contacts v/itlv his, 
colleagues and vnth persons in ' other prpfessions 
also bound to secrecy by a formal code, and then* 
only v/ith the permission of the person" or persons 
concerned. Evpn \vith .the consent of ' *tho 
participant or participants concerned, iiQ shall- not 
disclose any Information unless sudi' disclosure is 
clearly in the interests of the, participant or 
participants arid/or if it conflicts with fiie fnterests 
of* other pas^ticipants''. Tins article hho acquired 

^increased relevance in recent years in tho, context,, 
for example, of socio-eultural help c^nd" active 
assistance torchildren under age p). ; ' 

Another important right of cultural workers in.^ 
this connection may be the right to Mfike: thelfight 
}o refuse assignments l^ifdi ' conflict witK 4he 
interests of the group or groups for which* he is 
already v/orking. It \vill probably ahvays .be dif- 
ficult to agre,e as to v/hether a conflict -of interests 
is in fact present in alternative assignments, .but 
the refognition oiv&io right to strike is nevertheless 
desirable in principle. A cultural worker cannot be 
expegted to be universally availably, everywhere) 
*to everyone, v/hether in turn or simultaneously. 
M. Mangenbt (^o) analyses/ an instance ^ of strike 
action v/hich clearly de^libnstrated tlie need for a 
strong professional organisation (the strilre led' to ' 
an "association des. travailleurs de r(5ducatiori^ 
populaite"). . . ' ■ I W- " 

Tho general proclimiation of , such ' rights is^ 
hov/ever of little significance unless the group of 
participants is able to function as i principal in the 
, organicational i^tructure of cultut^l ,woTk^ even if it 
cannot be an employer in the public lav/ ^nse. It 
is therefore desirable tiiat the activities of ' a« 
socio-cultural institution should, b^ organised as 
decentralised, independent projects Project organi- 
sation is^ preferable to conventional bureaucratic-* 
hierarchical organisation, v/ith its rigid procddurds. 
and standards of service, and to . professional 
organisation with complete autonomy for the 
'^professionals -inyolved, based on agreement a^ to 
th^ policy pursued. Project organisation offers, on 
the one jiand, a firm organisational basis and a 
range of varying projects mth specific objective^ 

(25) Jens, L. F,: loc cit., deals" extensively with 'the 
question of professional secrecy and the right to 

. refuse to^ give evidence to the courts, colleagues 
an4 counterparts in other professions, Th6 Flemish 
dbraft statute contains no provisions of this kind. 

(26) Mangenot, M.: Des ahimateurs s& rebiffent, tari^, 
1973. 



jand on the other hand, a circumscribed process and 
independent management. Iri addition to £le3dbility> 
demoQrptisation ^an be a**i>articul(ii'ly impbrtaht 
facet of project" organisation. Hov/ever, if this 
democratisatiori is not to be confined to partici- 
pation ojc .professionals ill the decision-making 
process, the managerial bodies must be appointjad- 
4n. a ^differ^it vmy (not merely be designated 1by> 
the authorities or co-opted), and /C?ut|3ide, agencies 
must be tinabled to participate * ' * 



InDtitutional status and leg^l poaition - 

It will already be clear from the aboye obiservations 
that "the question of status vis^ii-vis participanti3 is 
bound up v/ith * status within the institution, 
responsibilities and rights vis-a-vi^ the administra- ^* 
tion and so* forthP — in short, with tjie legal > 
position relating to a contract of employment. The 
overv/helttiing majority' of animateurs are employed > 
by on(5 insgtution^br another, -and therefore have 
contracts of employment; the possibility 0f ^ 
free-lance ^animateurs (field workers, community 
develapinent workers, social activists) may not be 
totally Illusory, but ' Such people are rare. -The' 
animateur 'is an employee in^a modern, late-;. 
capitalistic society y in 0ther words a worker. ' 

Many" cultural worlcers and their employers still 
appear to find it difficult to accept this reality. If , 
theythmk of /the' work asji profession, tney do. so 
in terihs ot independent professions such as those ' . 
of, doctor;] lawyer, joumaffst s\,nd so iorth, or else ^ 
hy reference tp artSs1;s, Underlying this in some 
cases is the resistance which emerges whenever a 
transition takes place fro^ charismatic volunteer- 
ism to institiftionalisation and prof essionalisation 
Enthusiasm, ! open-mindedness and . involvement 
cannot be pinned down- in a contract Of employment 
(quite right, of course!). Sonaetimes the resistance ' 
. derives from the fact that every animateur v/ants 
to. be a 'militant, but a misunderstanding of the 
distinction betWeeli the two can, as A. Meister „ 
rightly observes (2°), result in anin^ateurs being no 
more than "n^ilitants manqu§s". 4nd the romantic 
desire ' fdr harmonious relationships betx^een • 
employers and eihployees make? some cultural' 
workers hesitate to accfept ' employee status. 



Generally speaking, there |s os yet very little 
trade-unioA participation on the jpart of cultural 
workers, jo*-.*'' 

The legal Iprofection of the rights and diities of 
cultural v|orrkerG is . impossible v^thojit a trade 
union orgi^isation. This presupposes a' counterpart 
in the form of employers' org^anisations. Annual 
TiegotiatioVs about contracts of employment,' 
subject to* democratic controls, v/ould then he 
possible. An^ important factor is recognition of thio* 
,consultation p;>machinery by the o^^vGrnmental 
autl^odty providing the subsidy^ v/liich must ale© 
take part as a third party. 'Besides, this a^mptter 
of concern not *obly to animafteurc 'but nlso to 
administrative and domestic personn^^ (^^). 

In^this v/ay, cultural v/Orkers arc olco ferouG^jit 
into v^ry close contact v/ith. GOciaii'hjoGtieco. While 
' their point of reference is often the more olovata} 
^professions, they xvill also have "^to sul^ctantiatc 
' their' commitment to ' under-priviJecGd groups in 
^negotiations about the substance /of contraets oil 
'^employment, v/age rates antl iliQ like. In this,\7.ay, 
thoy'can at the same ^ime also bring a breath of 
ifresh air into an.ocaified trade-union structure. Au 
Qiiample 'is provided by the Frendi-speaking 
aK2raal(^urs in Sv/itzerlarid at their ^first congrecd* 
in April 1974, at which they^passed the foUoxving 
resolution: ' • 5 • . 

. ' "C^OKlrnunity developn\ent workers Qio longer 
r^cogdm the validity of thB hierarchy which 

\ has been established between trained, animateurs 
and trainee imitaateurs disdiarging the sanie 
'* responsibilities, and vjill endeavour to eliminate 
the resulting Salary differentials. Likev/ise, ani- 
mateurs, supporting the efforts of other cate- 
gories of workers^ desire that compensation for 
increases in thrj cost ^£ living should' in future 
be calculated in Franfca and hot as a percentage, 
and calculated in suchy a way that everybody 
receives the same amount" (^0- 

" ■ - ■ / 

The question b^^^balarieo and related matters such 

as social security (sidmess .insurance), working 

* hours, Iqave, pension regulations^ and so on are a 

complesj of problems still to be solved. Satisfaction 

with the arrazigemonfs o'is fairly ijlosely tied up 

with^the reference group used. A" survey in the 



(27) Marx, E. C. H.: **^De projektorgaoisatite als orgiini- 
satie^van instellingen", in Volksopvoedingj 1970," no. 
2 and "De taakopvattitjg van besturen van instel- 
lingen", Voll^sopvoedingy 1968, no. 4. 

(28) Cf. Lelrmann, W.r'op, cit, page 2971^ ^ . ^ ' 

-(29) Meister, A.: "^^ilitanii'e animatoW", jii Intematio- 
\ nal Hevievi 6f Community Development^ No'. 20—30, 
i97a, pages;123— 164. 



(30) Employers' organis^itions, tr'aclGo union bodies and 
• ' regulations, on ' legal^ status f various areas of 
social and, cultural v/ork have appeared in ^ the 
. Netherlands in recent; yeors, the aifferent, areas 
(for example, social work, g^outh work^ Community 
• . and club-*house work, afa^lt^cducation'and training) 
, ^ Being increasingly attuned'^to oadi. other. - 

(317 Report in '24 HqUtcs, Lauf^anno, 10 April 1074i- 



N^thGriaBda liaa.diOT/a that GUltaral workero fi^d 
community ddYelopmoEt vmrkota, althouBlv they, 
earry heavier imandal and Qdmioictrativo tezpou'* 

"ciMMties^asjd xvorK-irregiala? h^jiim, are l6ccJ -well 
paid than teaphejqv The anangomentt} ioz cidxaQGa 
innuraTCe a^d pesiniona (iBdleKed ta the east of 
livmgl) are leca favoisroblo than in teasMng or the 
dvil ■• cerviee. ■ Further, there ,aro conoiderable 
d5£fereEi<sc-3 bet^veesx v/or!:ero at' local level and 
thoco .at provindal and regional levels xvith the 
■reault that firct-rate ctoii of all hinda are creamed 
off to "hishcr" levelG and finioh up in concultatiye 

'pooto f^. In future, the reference/ point vkll 
inercaGiBCly have ' to ,be , the public ' cervzce ' cegtor, ^ 
Gimg-iho matter at icnuo here, io^ n ■ government 

, reSjjoiniGibiMty fevon thooch the public 'authoritiea 
are not .omaployora in the '.direct 'ceurie) P). The- 

' dQBGor d©c3 thou - arico of a rigid delineation 
holivccn Skul-'CJcado, cceond-grade and thirS-grado 
oniriaatGur^l v.pli cpc^ial Uo^lnmQ, cpeeial conditions 

. of* \7ork CiU^ c9 foL^^Jju. Thia dancer 23 certainly not 
2ma(jSKiary ]m PraneGf^). It cEondo to^ reacon, 
inorGover, ]that profeca^onal orGanicationa for 
eultmrnl v/opliero, eroBP^mii^iEBty devclopEniGut vjrorhers 
and 'c9 ou r:i|ipuM noraiinally ho affiliated to trade 
unioit^o for ei^ll cervigo ntoff (p), 

'Th6 Mloivinh obbervatlono tahou 2mm the Dutdi 
"ICnolpii3ateira4ioto" iRci^.mt m CrM.fcal Areoo oH 
• Social Policy]\ vmnM appGar. to ho s^clevaat for 
other countriGp ton: 'In rm:j,t parta of tkb coctor 
there ia no prcpe^loia from dlcimfcc^al, and thh io a 

cOitifHeto Ketivcpn r^anagGmGnt and omi)&'joo3 are 
generally abou|: the piirpcGG and contGnt of the 
vjQvVu Fur&cri^ore, thoS^o h no miommQ pay-' 
cbhorae, mil ovou v;hGi?e there are arrangGmenta 
of this lilud a f^rant ia not payable, Tim raalsGo 
ompIoyGc-G doubl^ depGndent uposi the iBanaoeniGnt 



teald, AttnIs,.]XpvG5BbGr 1073 
(38) Of. LOBiTLBan, 1%: op/eit, pagcG 
fe-^) Tkc dlGcHac^Zoirk r/ere aliToady homg made at 
^clY^Gn3 rJady-l|c-E^oi Co^greca -iiri ICGG. See the re- 
ps j^ii; Irj rvlir^nStatiitc ot .formation dG3 asisaia'^ 
. tciaro", in: A'^dvnatzG'y^ ct a';^v.l;l(^tQ^?o^ T^^^ ^^[arly- 
.. .. lQ-V<si sees, paG'3 1210 ot ccg. Tiie ErGinidii,StaWG of 
- ■ eositaiiii':^!^ c> -cub-diviGSo!iji mto five aradcn ©f 
aininmaLG^r<:%"M]i tliG apprat^s'IatG CDlary cea2G3, traiia- 

• feo G'^ascdardo etc. 

(35) A cQ^lo^m vmmt)^ of dECGncoloa han talsoai placo 
thE{;i.:;1ia tHiO TxTc^ibQrlainido ia rcsciuit ycairG, EeadiBri to 
a l^ichcr-^lQiltqG |3f orGaniGatioju. OovcimrL^LCzit c:or- 
' viee-Gfe^v'^icciyiiaiior^D are bow rcqcnii"^.' ccd aa -boii^g 
Gatitir:,'2-i^v>T-^5}!2G ib^t m dzccucGlOiic 'cr. cr^^pilGyiiiwiGat 

• 6osdiMoEilJ''m-t-ho co2to-C!,sltiira£ fiGld. €f. ISeppe- 
1 laar, E.: "P?ol;EGmc?i^ 70jzd da irc&itDi^oslt'la'^ aud 

'IIe3t,"I'\ vasi: "S:g inGfeGrc ceholpoH", bst^^i in: Hmt'- 
' ' ^<Dejmmoli3h mdlszSTi, movomhor W^Q. rvMder, J. J.: 
Ba irQcktdppoitiQ dc ba70Q-pcU?mht, Da iGiialm, 



of an inctitution and on the puMife ' authcSbitiej. ■' 
Arrangementa along thece linea are eccential to a 
•cound- percoBnel policy, particularly ,at a 'time ■■ 
\7h6n inqreaced of ccale are continuing Vi> produce 
morgerc and cloce-downc" ("^). v ■ " / ' . . * ^ 
. - ' ■ ■ • . ■ ^ 

The animatiQE function (with th^ requireiiac'ht of. 
**availability") raiaoa special problems in connection 
v;ith working Jioura, IcIgueo time ete> Overwork io 
a regular complaint It io not feacible- to^bffer 
general colutions to thece problems here. Cultural 
ivorl: will remain a mobile profeGpion hard' Ho 
measure v/ithin the normo of a 4Q-hour worhing 
week. It might be pocaible Io eatablith the general, 
though vague, principle that the " hours ^v/brked ^ 
by, and the cupervicion of, the cultural worker are ' 
primarily a matter betv/eea the worker and the 

' group for trhom he v/orks and not between the 
v/orker and the institution. Tiie project organisation 
model is applicable here too* 

• ■* . ^ ■*. »> ^ 

A more important and more* ceriouj:^ problem afiseS ' 
in the sphere qt CQc-ondar/ working conditions and 

. their idoologzCjoX implicaUc^o, These problems v/ere 
referred to at the San Bemo Symposium, but they 
were not e^splored through 'the Simple device of^ 
comparing the requirement of "responsibility 
toivards the communities in his charge and towarofo 
the political and social institiitions" and "a high 
degree'of independence in his work". In B'olgium,' 
protGction of ideological^ and philosophical viev/s 
ia provided by an Act of 16 July 1973. The_ 
remarkable thing about this act is that it covers . 
not only institutions but also staff ' recruitment,' * 
appointment and advancement. It is all the m'ore; 
surprising, therefore, to see that the draft statute 
places far-readiing limitations on this by Implying 
a large measure of answerability vis-^ii-vis 
management and officials' tvhen -it' saycj "If his 
views do not receive approval, he must - be ' 
prGparod^to reconsider his. attitude or to terminate 
his covitract of employment" P). ' ' - ' ^ 

Attention is focused on theGe problems in a French- 
d^G^ment entitled "Eecrutement etvfsmploi par les - 
colIcGtiivitGS locales, de personnel 'professionn^l 
d'aBmataon socio-educativG" (^^). The relevant .pas- 
sage reads: ''It must fee ap^!>rGciated that while the- • 
animaatomr Is dosGly as'sociated x^ith'the groups 
with which he \7orks, hc^, is 'afso bound to th'e 

eoH-^raitiiniity \7hiGh employs him and to whidi he is" 
, • ». ^ ■ 

(3G) E'P^Qli^Z'iiiitciz-mta. EupjiQ?t ^"Ga ' do bcraadogroep 
■ Ir^fol2}zmtc::, m?mo'sziO'3tiQ ':i€cM§-^obclQid <27i wcU ■ 
zl'}';iizWQt<3C'^ii:qi Bon Haac, lOV^s.icagG 20. 

■ (37) Cf. 'Mo t(Otml\j^ HMsiGliMt, H,, ©p. eii>. 

(SOj) Tko foM.tGiit.rwili bo foufid ih: 'DQm'm.ontG i^uir U 
^ jGwr.cOTr, Ho, 3s Jan^ary-Fobmasy 1571. ■ 
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ancv/erable* This ambiguous situation may generate 
tension and even conflict. This is v/hy v/e believe 
the animation function should be emphasised and 
the contract betv/een the Qnimate^^r and the 
community v/hich employs him should contain a 
kind of 'escape clause' v/hich v/ill enable him to 
brealt his contract honourably in the event pf 
serious disagreement in this respect v/ith his 
employer, and subsequently to apply for another 
job in keeping with his qualifications. . 

'Jhe limitation on this freedom, of course — this 
needs to be stressed — is that the animateur must 
respect the various opinions of the groups v/ith 
v/hich he v/orte and correctly assess their critical, 
capacities and the receptivity of the social 
environment. 

Consequently, the animateur must observe the 
strictest neutrality in tlie exercise of his functions 
and respect the opinions of the various participants 
in his groups, Tlie use of his position for political 
ends must result in termination of the contract 
betv/een him and his employer." 

A| first sight, this text does appear to safeguard 
the animateur's ideological freedom, ^but the sting 
is in the tail v/here "the strictest neutrality" is 
called *for in political matters. Politics (the struggle 
for power) is apparently dis'sociated from the 
ideological struggle (differences of opinion). But 
this reveals a misunderstanding of the animateur's 
r^cii function: animation is always a political 
matter. Political "neutrality therefore cannot and 
may nbt be 'demanded, only an approach which 
guarantees open-mindedness and respect for 
different political attitudes. Conflicts will thus 
always be inevjtj^ble, and they cannot always be 
resolved. All that can be done is to try to make 
them manageable, in the sense that they constitute 
a positive element in the animation process- The 
following are necessary or desirable to this end: . 

• clear arbitration machinery laid down in a 
professional code, excluding closed, secret 
disciplinary proceedings (2°); 

• recognition of pluralistic interpretations of the 
role and function of animation, including in 
political terms; 1 ^ ' 

• an institutional organisation in which answer-^ 
ability to colleagues invariably takes precedence 
over answerability to management or authority 
(project organisation or self-mahagement) (^^). 



(39) See also: Moulinier, P.: Reflections on the traininp 
of animateurSy CCCt Strasbourg* 1973, page 28. 

,/40) Staff loyalty is described as an important require- 
ment by. Dibbits, J., Enckevort, G. van, Langeveld, W., 
and Putt, J. van (see note 24). 



The /om of management adopted by institutiono 
is also of importance in cbnnection with the legal 
position. Here lies the pnncipal source of 
difficulties and conflicts over the discharge of the 
animateur's functions. Tne boards of directors Of 
most Institutions ~ whether, public bodies or 
independent foundations — are largely made up of 
representatives of the established bourgeois culture.- 
Generally speaking, they operate in a hierardiical 
and entirely autonomous manner and allow no part 
in the' decision, ^making process to professional or 
other collaborators or to outside groups. The 
external activities of axijimateurs on behalf of 
deprived groups, aimed at clianging the structures 
of pov/er,' v/ill also bring animateurs into frequent 
conflict with those v/ho v/ield the power inside the 
institutional structure. This danger is certainly not 
lessened v/here the public authiffrity is itself the 
employer. Important factors here, in ^addition to 
the project organisation model (cf.. above) and a 
different approach to managerial functions, are the 
follov/ing: 

— '• A distinction must be made between the formal 
inclusion of animateurs in a bureaucratic, 
machine and the material executive powers of 
decentralised managerial agencies to which the 
public authorities delegate their responsibi- 
lity (4^); 

— Animateurs and client groups inust be strongly 
and democratically represented on the maijage- 
rial bodies; 

— There? must be a change towards a form of 
self-management of social and cultural institu- 
tions, through the intermediary of workers' 
councils and participants' councils (^^). 



Status among colleagues: an "open profession'* 

In a situation where working methods and 
organisational structures are such that the 
emphasis comes to lie on the relationship between 
professional workers (animateurs, cultural workers) 
and client groups, the crucial question i^: who is 
recognised as an animateur or cultural worker, by 
whom, when and for how long? What persons 
constitute the community of cultural workers and 
are recognised as colleagues? Tied up with these 
questions are problems of recruitment, career, the 
right to work and so forth, together with profes- 
sional solidarity and criticism- 

. \/ ■ ■ ■ ■ :. 

(41) Gf. Knelpiiiiten-kotd op. cit., page 45. 

(42) Weber, L. P.: "Die Aufgaben der Mitbestimmimg an 
der-VolItshochschule", HeuQiuche BUtter fiir Volks- 
bildunoy 1971, No. 4. The Yugoslav v/orker imiver- 
^sities o&erate on the self-management principle: 
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Animation or cultural work ''(and in our view, 
other forms of codial work too) muct, if they are 
true ' to their own pdncipleo, be an^ open profQO^ 
.GiQn(^% This is at first a negatiw concept; it 
rejects a oysteift in tvhich a person in recognidSfl as 
• a eoUeague simply oii the basis of a special training 
oV admission procedure ~ f or example, an election 
or the signature of specific documents (ci. doctors, 
social workers, etc.)» Stated in a positive way, it 
means that it is aiecessary for the development of > 
animation itself that th0 profession shpufd remain' 
accessible to people with different kinds of training 
and GKperience in life. The most important 
arguments. for ^this optsnness are as follo^vs:. 

— Animation is an activity for a specific ^'group. 
The best animatetir comes from groups with 
which tliis ivork has been done and has already 
proved his ability an animateur. (Though this 
does not mean that all "indigenous leaders" or 

"militants ought to become animateurs in the 
professional sense.) 

— The idfbst essential qualities for animation v/ork 
are always primarily personal qualities (creati- 
vity, fle^dbility, commitment, balance, "style 
associatif", humility, v/illingness, ability to 
communicate etc.) which come before knowledge 
and tedmical skills. 

^ The animation function calls for a multiplicity 
of e^pertness, skills and abilities from a variety 
of people. Besides technical and personal 
'tc: qualities, inherent capabilities in various fields 
" of information and science are required. 

''O.^ ^ Animation itself is an attempt to obtain equal 
^ recognition for the values of different cultures, 

different forms of education, different skills and 
CO forth, and contrasts v/ith the existing rigid 
institutionalisation of training and education. 

Moreover, the open nature of this profession in no 
way detracts from the desirability of specific (not 
exclusive) forms of training {'*^). . Training is 



(43> Tiiio. requirement is most clearly argued in the ex- 
pert report: Fmctie en toekomst mn het vorming^ 
^ En onfiJoikhelingswerk met volwaBBcnen in 
NQderlan&QC samenleving, Amerofoort, 1969, page 98. 
, C. also Hinnekint, H., op. cii, page 57, Tiie prin- 
ciple of the open profession io adopted by the Dutch 
professional organipation in the draft professional 

^ code. Tlie Belgian draft statute reatricts this openness 
considerably by recognising^ besides a- special 
diploma, only "at least five years thorough expe-* 
rience of socio-cultural work" (five years, and Jtiot 
in other kinds 6f work!) The French document 

• ReemtemQni et amnploi (e(^G note 38) offers a fairly 
losig list of i50ssible diplomas, but is limited to 
.specific kinds Of prof ecsional training. 

(44) For a discussfo'n of training problems, see the re- 
port by Hurstel, J.: The training of animateur$, 
' dCCr Strasbourg, 1974. o 



• required not only as a means of admission to the 
profession but even more, precicely because of the 
openness, as a right and a duty of cultural ivorkers 
who are already active. Furti^r ^training in .this 

/sense is not compatible with degradation to tlio , 
status of "trainee'^ or ^^assistant animateur", 
Likev/ise, differences in training level and the \ 

* length of training periods must not be allov/ed to 
constitute grounds for differences in pay or other 
conditions of employment for people disdiarging 
equivalent tasks. All this would be significantly 
helped by the drawing up of a list of basic 
animateur sldlls. The list given in the Dutch draft 
professional code could serve as a basis for 
discussion here. It includes: 

**~ awareness of one's own function and role in 
the exercise of the profession and in relation 
to participants (^5); 

— ability to establish a 'diagnosis, togetljer v/ith 
vparticipantSi of the situation in tyhich they 
find themselves, as regards both shortcomings 

, and opportunities for cultural expression and 

as regards personal potential; 

» • ■ 

~ ability to formulate, ip relation to participants,;-; 
! practical objectives in keeping with the 
f undaipental ainis of cultural v/ork; 

— ability to a^uire, hjmdle and control the 
means of achieving these objectives; 

^ — access to means of assessment in order to 
decide v/hether \«7orking methods are still 
appropriate to objectives; 

— ability to make an independent contribution to 
organisation and management processes." 

Besides the change in the function and value of 
training and diplomas, the open profession also 
involves a -reappraisal of the place of volunteers/ 
They ^ are no lon'ger to be regarded as the 
^'precursors" of professionals in a past age or as 
professionals* "helpers" or ^*assistants*^ In an open 
" profession, it is acknov/ledged that volunteers can 
be just as expert as professionals. Because they 
have a different status, they have different 
opportunities for animation. As militants, they are 
indispensable to the animation process, particularly 
in initiating it and because they are not impeded 
by conflicts of loyalty (4®). * 



(45) iSrot forgetting the requirement that objectives and 
methods should be amenable to explanation in the 
language of the participants. 

(4G) See also: Moister, A*^ op. cit., note 29. Kef erence can 
also be made to this article for a discussion of the 
status of volunteers, whidti is not dealt with in depth 
here. Another Impbf tant article Is the one by 
Meister, A.: Participation, animation et ddycloppe- 
*nent, Paris, 1969. ^ 
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Indeed, the dagger of aii open profecoioE lieo in teo 
mpid and- caoy- a progrecdoiii iwm tlie ctate 
of ca-ealled "para-profccaional" or "MigenoBci 
BOsi''profe;ciiOEjiar' (Eiilitant) to the .ctatuo of 
pmiQzommh 'B io true that' they conctitutG an 
mitial comreG of rcsruitiBcut for profecnional 
* asiimateiiiro, hut thay alco fisMil • an czzQutial 
inuetim of their ovTO. Tuq para^profcadonal cervea 
two pBrpQ■ceD■■^vhMl eau rapidly enter into eoBflist 
with eaeh other, vis: . 

• The openiBg Bp of diaasiiGlb for-» upward 
■ mohility for thoco ueable to follow traditio- 
Bal tramteg eoBrcC'3, 

and \ 

Improvements in^'the offer asid quality of 
■ ^ cervieea by makhig ucq of leaders v/ho 

emerge from the group and act as a bridge 
. betweesi institution an^ qlient group (the 
nueleus of the aBimation f UEction.) . 

- A ' liumbet of Amedeaii analyses and investiga- 
tions (^^ point to the risk of "professional 
confaiijination*', meaning that the "indigenous/ 
leader" loses his bridging function v/)iere upward 
mobility is taken seriously, G.S.Serman and 
M. E. Haug conclude that a large measure of 
marginality on the part ^of para-professionals 
causes them to loso their true function .and 
over-orientates them towards the professionals. 
They consequently argue in favour of separate 
organisations (unions, coalitions, community groups) 
/ of para-professionals able t& preserve their own 
identity, from whidi their o\vn special requirements 
can be formulated. Xhey conclude: "An alternative 
career ladder could evolve, one tied to the 
community rather than to the conventional profes-*/ 
slonal model. In other words, instead of becoming! 
a trained professional with the traditional creden- 
tials, thfe indigenous para-professional v/orker could 
become a leader whose povver was derived from a 
follov/ing of clients, rather than from professional 
authority or institutional commitments.'^ 

The other side of the "open profession'^ coin is the 
problem of transition to otjiet professions, Anima- 
tidn and cultural %vork are not generally lifelong 
. occupations or careers. Many studies point to the 
' . rapid turnover of personnel. To some extent this 
can be attributed to bad or imclear conditions of 
employment, but it is also an inherent characteris- 



(47) Grosser, C.r Non'PToSeQsionals in the human ser^ 
vices, San Francisco, 19GD; -^Gartners, A.: Para^pro- 
ieBsionals and their perforrkance, New York, "1017; 
Clark, K.: Hopkins, J.; A relevant war against po- 
vertn, New York, it)68; Herman, G. S* and Haufj, 
M. R.: "New Careers: bridges or ladders?", in: 
Social workt July 1973, pages 48—58. 
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tie, mainly bound up with the qualities needed to 
go on doing this kind of work« The Frendi dom- 
mont on UcQmtemant et cmploi cays: 

"Ej^perienco has sho^vn that it would be desiraMo 
to reeruit animateurs with the possibility of taking 
up a different oce^pation later. Singe antoation 
%vork eannot normally bo dm6 by one official 
throughotiit a fisU career, it |o important that liio 
^ animatour cho^iiM be able, easily to convert to 
another ossQUpaMou if nc.ce^isary." 

Besides being an additional argument for the idea 
of on open profession, this resnark also prompts a 
number of resoiBmendations, 

Tiio right of eutoral v/orkors to educational 
\ leave should "be an . integral part of their statute 
or of tiie regulations governing their legal 
position, and should not be' confined to 
Education and additional- training for cultural . 
work but must be amenable to ^ very fipKible 
application in order to facilitate ttie transition 
to another occupation. 

— Cultural and edticational work, comprises a 
multiplicity' of different kinds of activity, and 
differs in praetjeaLapplication from one. group- 
fo another, biit the central animation function is 

' the common feature. A common statute is both 
possible and desirable. This would also make it 
easier to transfer to functioHiS^for other groups 
in dif forent kinds of activity (e.g. to older age 
groups, or' from an activity aimed at direct 
action to^another activity aimed at reflection 
and preparation for action J ' 

— Training and instruction courses in this sector 
, must always be designed to develop profes- 
sionals skills, and not be orientated exclusively 
towards the development of t«5chnical skills for 

» a specific task. 

— Advocating openness in this profession means 
that more openness will also be required in * 
other professions (^^). This applies particularly ^ 
to professions in the welfare field primary* 
and secondary education, social work, mental 
healthcare. 

One fiQal aspect of this model of ari open profes- 
sion is .the need for a strong professional orgahi-^ 
sation. It has already been advocated in connection 

.with the legaX situation. l( can also be defended on 
the grounds that mutual support is needed in 
building ujg, a profession that is necessaxy to a 
society which, through its fragmented culture, 

^atematically thwaHs certain groups in their 



* ■ ■ 

(48) Cf. Hinnekint, IL; op. cit., page 58. 
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efforts to achieve Jul! participation (cytjtematic 
reprepsion" makes systematic coianteraction nqcec- 
Gary). This question of professional organisation 
is highlighted here becqgge an open ^profession can 
lead, by virtue of its mobile character, to an 
uncommitted, amateur approadi, however enthu- 
siastic. Hence the validity of what S*Alinsky, the 
"professional radical" has to say: "If* you v/ant 
drama, get a movement; if you v/ant result/3, get an 
organisation" (^o). 

Thus a professional organisation must not be 
designed solely to establish and safeguard legal 
position and status. It also has the function of 
making continuous mutual support andr" criticism 
possible. In this work, "one-man bands" cjaould 
really be avoided; they do hov/ever esdst and are 
inevitable at this stage of development, A profes- 
sional organisation offers opportunities for "inter- 
vision", an alterrfative for "supervision" during 
training periods, |o be understood as a process of 
learning among colleagues during v/hidv the 
partners are, everyone in his turn, intervisor and 
facilitator. This is a necessity but also a right (^°), 
By fulfilling these functions, a professional organi- 
sation is essential to effective cultural v/ork and, 
like the work itself, deserves the financial support - 
of the authorities. 

ProfQDGionaliDation: recognition by Dociety 

The process of professionalisation in socio-cultural 
work has already been described implicitly, in the* 
foregoing, as a positive development, Hov/ever, the 
above account is based on a !34inimum definition 
of professionalisation, as a process in which 
activities previously carried out by volunteers or 
part-time workers, for a wide range of reasons and 
in addition to their usual v/ork, come to be the 
principal activity of .paid - full-time workers 
\appointed for the piirgosle. This developmefit is 
judged to be a =^6sitive, one because through it the 
community discharges ah essential responsibility. 

However, the concept of professionalis^ion is used 
in a more qualitative sense, to mean a process by 
wtiich the carrying-out of professional activities 
becomes the more or less exclusive privilege of 



*(49) Sanders, M, K.: The p?ofeosional radical. Conver- 
cation tifltFi Saul Alinsky^ Nev/ York, 1970, 

' (50) "Intervision", is a term mudi used in recent times 
in the Netherlands as a variant on ^'supervision", 
that is as a form of learning through practical 
ejcperience and reflection, about it, in a relationship 
amopg colleague^ (instead of the e::pert/pupil rela- 
tionship of conventional supervision). 
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people socialised for that purpose. This socialisation 
comes about by a number of mechanisms, including: 

— the constitution of a f airfy closely defined and 
relatively ccomprehensive body of theoretical 
!:nov/ledfie, experience and skills; 

the? eotablishment of specific forms of training 
through whidi the necessary knov/ledge and 
skills are imparted; 

— the constitution of' a professional organisation 
which crystallises feelings of coUdarity and 
accepts joint responsibility for' the proper 
exercfee of the profession; . 

— the development of a clearly defined approach 
and a professional ethic eajpressed, inter alia, in 
a formalised professional code; 

— recognition of these elements by society as 
being of general interest, possibly follov/ed by 
legal protection and sanctions (°^), 

• tr 

These? criteria are only verj^ imperfectly satisfied 
in respect of cultural v/ork'^or certain parts of it. 
As a result, animation is sometimes spoken of as an 
incomplete profession, implying the. tiuggestion or ^ 
hope that it v/ill continue to develop (^^), Other ^ 
people use the term "semi-professional" to describe • 
occupations virhich are unable to adiieve full-scale, 
separate institutional status and in v/hidr train- 
ing and professional knowledge are less self- 
contained (^3). / 

The concept of semi-profession or quasi-profession 
in itself reveals the resistance to professionalisation 
which exists in many quarters. Professionalisation 
is seen as a characteristic of a society v/i^ a rigid 
division of labour designed to safeguard positions 
of pov/er. Others fear that profeSGionalication may 
reduce ethicM issues to technical questions. In 
social, work particularly, though also in some areas 
of cultural work, a pov/erful moye towards 
deprofessionalisatibn is at present perceptible. In 

«r ' \ 

(51) For these elepnents of prpfeosio^ialication, see espe- 
cially the collection of ffrticles by VollmGr, H. M. 
and Mills, D. L.: ProfQaoionatioation, EnGlcwood 
Cliffs, ICSO. The term "profecsionalicatloa" is used 
in the more limited and neutral cencG of iho activi- 
ties of prbfessioml people in the German publlca« 
tion by Sdiulenberg, W. et al.: 2u? P?ofQODi0naU» 
oieruno der ^^^^>*^2^;^^oG?lG^^b^^&5^s^^0,''Brunstvid^, 1072. 

(52) Cf. Haas, G. C. de: ©r^voUoold Bcmcp, Bilthoven^ 
. 1071. Also Hav/ley, J. D.: "The E^rofccsional status 

of community developmcafc in the Vnitcd States", 
in Communitt^ Dcvclo^yincM Jou?nal, vol. 4, ICGD, 
, No. 3, paces 124—132. 

(53) Etzioni, A.: The cemi'^proSQQciQnn ©nd their orga- 
TiicatiOTi, How "^ovli, ICSa 
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m illuipinatmg article, H.- Specht analyses four 
ideological tendencies in thic movement: 

• acUvidTn: the striving tov/ards a more 'relevant 
and politically committed profescionai practice 
ivhich tliQ emphasis on tedinique threatens to 
eliminate; 

• anti^individmUom: emphasis on group v/ork as 
opposed to isolated, individual responsibilities 
and^options; 

^ comTnunaltDm: '^ihe ide§ that changes can be 
brought about only by communities of people, 
. not by professionals set apart from other people; 

environmental determinicm: all problems are 
reduced to malfunctioKing of the "system", 
"strucitures" or "pov/er elite'* (^^). 

Spedit's analysis leads him to the conclusion that, 
despite the validity of thio approach, these viev/s 
are too one-sided and often naive and need not be 
taken as an a/gument for deprofessionalisation. 

The call for deprofessionalisation. strikes me 'ho' 
illusory or Utopian in character, certainly v/hen it 
comes'' from professionals trying to repudiate their 
ovm situation. Rather, it should be seC^n as a 
symptom of the problems arising jn this profession. 
They centre primarily on.one of the most important r 
facets of prof essionalisation, namtjly the attempt to 
achieve a privileged position, self'-rogulstion and 
the legitimation by the community of a position of 
strength (^^). Over-emphasis on these facets leads to . 
a situation, in which professional activities- aro 
controlled ojiclusively by other members of the 
profession, os they are for esrample in medicine and - 
lav/. E^iprecced in a very negative \vay, this mGano 
the pursuit of one's ovm interests under the guico 
of fine \7ords v/ith high symbolic valuQ. In these 
circumstances, prof essionalisation can indeed result 
in the coBs^da^:ioE of inequalities, to hierardiical . 
■ rGlationships in the pirocecs of assistance, and in a 
curb on ^he developraoHt and implementation of 
ne^v i^leas "'about the exercise of the profession; 

BiiGCiSt, H.: "The dc-profcssionalil^jatiQi/ of cocial ' 
work", in: Bocial V/orUt MareJi, 1072. ^n approad^ 
seen imm the elienVo stonslHioint in vjhMi the do-* 
profecGionallcntion tondos^cy in aGcec^cd mmo pooi- 
tively vAVk .be found in HaiaCi Tvl. U, and ■ Bugs- 
man, M.: "ProfccGrnnalc "autonomie ,^5i do oiontand 
van de client", triuslatio^ of an artielo in Bocial 
ProblemCf No. 2 and iroiprSidUGGd In BulpveT" 
lenen en Demndeiren, kavLilbGok vm? pst^dihch ^g- 
zondheidO'' en WGlsijTiGtvc?!:. 

(55) Tiiece aspectG are Goz^GCEaMy hiGMiGhted in the 
more recent socialoniicai t^icorics about profG;:3ions, 
e.g. Johndon, T. J.: P?oScoD'lo:za a'in.d power, London, 
1072^-and Mok, A.L.: BQ7GGpc^ in acUcn Mo^pel, • 
1973. ■ ^ 
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Professionalisation does however contain another 
essential element; namely the conviction that 
knowledge and skills must be placed at the service 
of certain values and that independence may be 
demanded vis-d-vis persons and agencies that 
V7ould like to see these skills applied for purjSoses 
not in keeping with those values 

Various verities of professionalisation put this 
central element f orv/ard when 'they invoke profes- 
sionaldiutonomy in conflicts v/ith the authorities or 
boards of ^directors. A professional v/atchdog to 
ensure that these values are being respected as 
particularly necessary V/heh the v/ork situation 
involves individual, isolated activity. The^ ahima*» 
teur's esiper^ise gives him con&tant ascendency in 
his dealing with clients^ Consequently, the clients' 
claim to. a greater say is frequently an illusion, 
because y/hat happens in the^ great majority of 
cases is that the basis of the -individual profes- 
sional's pov/er is strengthened, to the^ esstent that 
it frees him from his colleagues' occasionally 

• inhibiting supervision of his acts and omissions (^'). 

• No deprofessional^ation, then; but tvhat are v/e to 
have^ instead? Strict, complete professionalisation 
v/ith' the emphasis ori strengthening the basis of 
power" is impossible if the concept of the open 
profecsion is maintained, for this moans that the 
process of professionalisation is never brought to 
an end* The terms contra^pfofeGDiQnalioatioT^ or 
anU-pTofcoDionalzDaUon could be^-y^d in this 
connection, in the sense of a proMssionalisation 
developing from critical institutionaf analysis and 
loading to counter-forces opposing established 
positions of pov/er (^^). A number of new j:rends in 
thinking about professionalisation can bei^ummed 
up in this concept, v/hidi needs ' elaborating in 

, greater detail. ' , ' 

Despecialisation 

This means a broadening- of the field in v/hich 
professional group formation tajtes place, or 

^ (50)JenQ, L.F»: "ProfessionalicerinG", Maandblad mn 
de Ned, Vereniging mn MaatGdiappelijU V/erkers, 
May, 1074. 

(57) BcGGGinch: IC.H.: "ProfecGionalicerinG en bsroapGC- 
thiek", in: Van Gent B. and Bqye, T. T. ten: Andra- 
gologie, Alphen aan de Bijn, 10V2. 

(50) The term is uccd in an analogous cence to anti- 
analyciD, anti-pi:y<^iatry, anti-pGdacogy etc., as 
employed in the "mouvement inotitutionnaliote" of 
Guattarir Lapaccade, Loureau et a!. ITor a general 
ourvey and introduction, see "L'Analyce inotitu- 
' tionnelle et la formation perraanonte", in: Pom, 
Noo. S2 and 33, 107S. Of opscial relevance ^,o tho 
training and statuo of animateurs in^Sarneot C. and 
Scherer, IT.: 'Tour une* analyse inotitutionnelle du 
CAPASE", in: Pour, No. S3, pp 37--42. 



U. countering del^elopmentc tpivards distinct profes- 
cions of animateur, adult educator, "youth v/orker, 
community v/orker and co on. The role^of the 
profecDional wiU^have to be seen in the broadest 
possible terms, i.e. (in future) as a welfare worker 
ratlner than as a cultural worker. Within this 
profcasion there are specific skills and^ tasks 
attadiing to specific officials, but the function is 
'not raised to the status of a specific ptofession 
with assured autonomy. The resul^^ is also less 
ghetto formation and a lesser distance from the- 
client*s sliilte and powers of judgement: 



^recognition for the requirement of minimum 
professional autonomy and self-supervision) consists 
mainly, in this connection, of provisions xvhiqii lay 
dov/n those issues about> whidi continuous diseuc« 
sion is necessary. Its basis is the attempt to^codiiy 
those rights and obligations of the cultural worker 
\7hich safeguard the client's interests. Its flesubility 
can<^ promoted, not only by segmentation of the 
relevant professional organisation, but also 
. explicitly prescribing procedures for the public 
settlement of conflicts, recognising initial contra- 
dictions in the v/orker-client process, and deter- 
minig^aspi2cts of the open profession. 



Segmentation of-the professional community 

This entails abandoning in the pattern in v/hich a 
universal consensus about the profession's yalues 
is postulated or pursued. The profession of cultural 
v/orker or welfare v/orker is characterised much 
more by internal conflicts and^ mutual competition 
and by disagreement about yalues and standards. 
The common grotmd is the conviction that it is 
important for people with a particular.professional 
position to continue talking to each other about the 
values and standards attributed to that profession. 
The professional organisation recognises segments, 
in other xvords groups of <prof essionals who share 
an orfjainsScGd identity and philosophical or political 
ii'OTLiQ of E^ofcrosieG v/ith each other. The segmen- 
iatilG:;"]! -coE alco c^t.o tlmmgh differences in th'e 
imqno2iGi7 gbucI bn::-^:; of eoEitaets .with clients, 
difvox::cc3 m aa^pJii^^ imd cliff os^onces in legal 
■ pc3]^j!^^jii. 12-, lb c]Gi;:^'ii!i^Qinii!; con^uHQut^ remain 

nude:: ee-:^:::i}l —:cz:::vi]:(\. C3 that tho moUlQ 
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Formalised codes, professional organisations and 
the like ^vvere once described by G. B. Shaw as 
"a huge conspiracy of silenc<j;i against the public". 
We shall have to take the draivbadso and dangers 
of alienation '^seriously, but at the came time we 
tannot and may not deny that they enist. The point 
must be to place them at the service of animation 
in such a v/ay that the guarantee of professional 
autonomy and recognition by society remains 
intact. It is "one of • the professional organisation's 
important tasks to make all those concerned aware 
of the alienating effect. 



Conclusion 

Although considerably longer than foreseen, in the 
present report a great many issues have still not 
been toudied upon. Besides such questions as age 
requirements and the right ta a proper v/orking 
environment, there are other complicated problems 
£juch as the status of temporary project v/orkers, 
the position of spare-time v/orkers,' the status of 
officials given leave to do cultural v/ork, the poll- 
'deal and social militancy of welfare v/orkers etc. . 



IsHv paiL'p^co hci'j hoan to present a tent v/hich may 
g: vvg ac! a o:aii''Cis^g-pomt for a more systematic 
c^:,y:Vfeatk:::. (.'2 tlio, piroMGiras of' status and as a 
cj:/::\Ar>^ g2 iii'siiiilG m my opinion, must 4)6 
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The training of animateurs 
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I speak here on ^the basis of four jrears' daily 
practice in an induotrial tov/n in eastern France.* 
For my part, I wish thatc all who "talk" about 
animation or "socio-G^iltural community develop- 
ment" v/ould say precisely whence tlfeb ^tI|§Qriea 
and their eiiperience derive. This seems to me part 
of the very logic of animation, and what I have to 
cay as an "animateur^' io percpnal and partisan. ' 
I am neither a cultural .sociologist nor a cultural 
administrator, but v/hat" is called by a curious 
ellipsis — at * least in^ France — a cultural ' 
"aIlimateur*^ ' 5 



Firot definition of the function^ 

• Without dwelling on the fluid and multiform 
concepts of^animation and culture at this point, it 
v/ould be useful to circumscribe the function of 
*the animateur in terms of his daily' practice. 

Peijiapa the eisract meaning of "animateur" needs 
to be defined. 

^ Above all, I am a man of /the theatre v^ho 
practises his profession not in terms of theatrical 
production, but in relation to a specific group of 
pe6ple — * sometimes ,a district and sometimes ^ 
neigh|)ourhood community. My work consists of 
^ going from door to door, establishing relations 
\7ith 'inhabitants and groups seeking out the unique 
identity of each area and differentiating between 

* them,* seeing how a family of North African 
working class people "differs culturally from a 
group of teenagers or an old couple. And this is 
only ari^ introduction , to other roles , that come 
about through artistic involvement. These groups 
eKpress themselves, they create objects, films £^nd 
plays. I then act as artistic adviser, helping to 
shape ideas a^d words, channelling them into 
^effecti?7e forms aiid finding suitable languages for 

* them. 

Finally^" I am an organiser of festivals and 
community events, 'the fruits^ of the combined 
efforts of a community (e.g. carnivals, midsummer 
eve bonfires). 

In what way am.-I an animateur? 1 am only an 
animateur because I practise my profession other- 

02- ' . 
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v/ise than is traditional for a riian of the theatre. 
Here I join other animateurs in the ^leial or 
educational fields. They all cl^are this deaire to 
play their assigned social role in a different way. 

This refusal is not jii^t a matter of challoEiging the 
practical methods or obligations of ah occupation 
(bov/ing to the timetable and. the hierardiy); it 
also involves a more far reaching rejection of the 
system of whidi that occupation is a part. 

Thus, .if I go from door to door in a district o£ 
MontbOliard, it is because I reject a cultural 
system v/hidi reduces the artist to, a mere prodtseor 
of objects or performances xvhich are colQ' to 
cultural consumers (the public) according to the 
rules of the market. 

■if - ' ' ' . - 

Perhaps the same applies to **othor xanimateurs*' 
who object „to the system at work in cdibols, 
administration or. social service. This rejection 
takes the form of nev/ functions, and different 
practices^ but the profession remains the same. 

It is a many faceted rejection. Every c-ccupation, 
position qr institution carjpies within it the pos- 
sibility of a split giving Wrth to an animateur. I 
must stress this idea of/ splitting because it is 
inherent in the function of the aniniateur: the 
birth of any animateur /is jjainful; and it is hard 
to cut oneself off fronl the security of a Career 
marked out from entrance^ diploma to retirement 
pension. 

While this rejection is necessdrfcit is not enough. 
The function of animation in f act eritails ■ a final 
goal, a field of resea1::ch, and methods. I emphasise 
this going from door to door in^ a large tov/n be- 
cause it represents one of the" main curreiits of 
animation, flowing from the base^^upv/ards, and 
because encouraging people to meet and esiprcsn 
theiiigelve^ means putting the concept of cultural 
democracy into action; at least it is a modest 
attempt to do so. » 

Farm Workers and a section of the middle class 
are the best target publics for community develop- 
ment. 1 mean class and not underprivileged section 
of the population, nor do I refer to catching up". 
(Catching up with what?) 



The methods foi? attaining this goal should fulfil 
the technical conditions for eicpression and the 
dissemination of information; group techniques, of 
"course, not as a final goal but as a means of at- 
taining the objectives set by people themselves; but 
also all other practical means and manual or intel- 
lectual tec^miques, whether esasting or yet to bo 
invented. For while the theory of cprnmiuuty de-- 
velopment is progressing by leaps and bounds, 
practice is often left behind, and not without 
reason. 

To talk about the training of aninlateurs is to raise' 
the question of their function. This function can- 
not be limited tg a single occupation. It is formed 
by a break with former, ossified functions and 
unsuitable professional structures; it introduces 
nev/ practices, nev/ methods marked by their con- 
cern for democracy, for inter-personal relationships 
for popular escpression. Stated very succinctly, the 
animateur ijj a creator of escchanges, forms and 
. contradibtions. 



Second definition of the function 

The animateur as a force for social change 

In defining the animatenr's function, one cannot 
rely solely on methods, a particular field of action, 
or transformation of traditional occupalSons with- 
out rapidly reducing this function 'to mere tefh- 
nique and animation to , technocracy. 

More than a policeman or teacher,, the animateur 
has to define his identity, his reason for being. This 
search seerns to me to be part of his function. What 
is his purpose in encouraging self-e3cpression and 
promoting contact between individuals and groups? 
If the answer is "to attempt to establish cultural 
democracy one must immediately add "which 
ejdsts nowhere yet" and conclude that community 
developrtient is not just a methodology, and still * - 
less a technology;^ but a means of social diange. 

If I use this approach^>here in this industrial town 
in spite of considerable diffictilties, it- is because 
it strilces me as more' efficient tMn^pther earlier • 
concept, that of "cultural demochj^i^ion", which 
after twenty-five y^ars 'has ;en&(d inr - Complete 
failure, I am not just talking ibout working class 
theatre audiences, but about the approach to all 
social or cultural action. 

^ Moreover, in a town with 35,000 factory hands 
tvorking in shifts, the first of which starts at 



4 a.m,, even the most attractive eoncepto cannot 
diallenge established patterns. 

Community development as a nJethod of social 
change clashes first iof all with the economfc 
order. I am not going to describe soul destroying 
forms of v/ork or the process by v/hich **men are 
transformed into goods", I v/ill talk only about the 
difficulties of generating creativity and celf- 
e^cpression in people who have just finished eight 
hours* repetitive, boring, dem(^aning work on., a 
production line. 

Hov7 can one develop relationships among people 
and betv/een groups, or develop colf-essprecsion, 
when these people are siibject to a strict company 
hierarchy? The man with something to say is the 
man who v/ields the pov/er. And what he has to say 
makes its v/ay dov/n to the lov/est employee, who 
is there to do as he is told. To favour self-expresr 
sion and inter-personal relationships is to upset 
th^ social structure and the pattern of relationships 
.which, obtain inside the firm, * 

The worker does not control his environment any 
more\ than he does his -working time. He finds 
himself deposited in a district he has ndt chqsen, 
in a building constructed v/ithout ref eretace to 
him. How can he- be made to understand that he 
can^^t and influence his surroundings? 

Finally, Jthe development of consumption, or rather 
th^ purchase of objects, corresponds to the q§le of 
the labour force. They are the two sides of the 
sairie phenomeno^i. • -» 

To this man, this piece of merchandise to be bought . 
and sold, this fragmented man dispossessed of hig 
speech, his time and his space, community develop- 
ment proposes the opp^feite in every poiht, 

> 

Either community development is only an illusion, 
or it sets out effectivefy to fight this economic 
order that demeans, 'dispossesses -and alienates. It 
strives to give man control agam over his life, his 
time, his space arid his work. 

Against the social order ancj - the 'reigning bureau-' 
cracy which tjies to enclocG *aH relatiOinBhips with- 
in the "rigid framework, of mlG3 md hi.Gs:arduG3, 
cpmfiiunity development pits erGotivity and demo- 
cratic dGGisiono taken at the grass roota. * . -T 

* Against advertising, '"^Mch^ tries to-GEKsloco Eieopie 
in -an aMisep^Gie world of lawm^mpwero^aBd hM!i 
■ equipment, it .pits coBSUMer. aetiba> 



Against teievisign which acts to iron out geogra- 
phic, social and political differences, it sets com- 
munity television and . ejuperiments in video-anip- 
mation, information ^nd self-escpression for a whole 
range of social groupSr 

Cultural democracy is in total contradiction with 
/the economic, social and cultural order. Community 
development is the expression of this contradic- • 
tion; it is contradiction in aclion. This must be said 
clearly, because too devious an approach may strip 
<:ultural democracy of its forehand animation of itso 
justification. An anim^teur, at least one who is 
engaged in a process of cultural democracy, is not 
a "huAian relations technician", but above' all a 
militant pf social change. 

To conclude this brief survey of the community 
development function, I shall return to the anima- 
teur 'as a person, but less to what he should be 
ideally than to what underlies *his work — what 
animates the animaiteur, so to speak. In an orderly, 
dogmatic and unchanging society, he asks a que- 
stion and voices ^ desire. But this desire poses a ' 
problem. How Cayi one animate, create a desire 
for change, share the joy of self-expression and 
relationships with 'Others if that desire is laddng 
in oneself, if one is content to reproduce a tech- 
nique or an institutional mechanism? 

Herein li^s the complexity of training for anima- . 
teurs. It is not enough to establish a Centre for ^ 
institutionalised technical and theoretical training: 
a training place for cultural democracy must be 
created in keeping with the^ spirit of animation. 
Here, startling with the desire to question and to 
act, people capable of tolerating contradictions, 
militant^ of social change, creative minds, are 
educate(^. 

Training (persistence- af outdated methods) 

This long preamble is i^cessary because it lays the/ 
foundation for my views on the tra'ining of anima- 
teurs. Without a definition o^f the function/ ideas 
about training can only be misguided. In the fol- 
lowing pages I shall question the two main types 
of animateuj training which', prevail at present: 
sch/)ols; practical training and credits. 

I shall of, course draw heavily on the French 
e^jfample and its European variants. 



SCHOOLS . • 

Training in schools, uidversity institutes of tech- 
nology and training centres is examined below 



from the standpoints of the system, the institution, 
the programme, its objectives anck its effectiveness. 



The traininff Dyotem • , 

The system is oriented round an entrance exami-^ 
nation and a leaving certificate. The objective of 
the system is not the training itself but the acqui- 
sition of a diploma and a jJrofessional position. 

The system is based on one conception of commu- 
nity development and ^ts function, a position im- 
plicit in the programme and the teachers' lectures. 
•Thus eacb school h& a tendency to train its "own^' 
animateurs according to its own conception. As a 
result, certain qualifications, are developed which 
do not Jiecessarily correspond to what will be 
required later. 

The^ system quite najturalljr breeds distortions be^r 
tween the instruction' received and^the professional 
function. Training institutions endeavour to reduce 
this distortion by two methods, generalisation and 
limitation. The institute gives either very general 
training that does not correspond to any precise 
function, or a very precise and limited training that 

,may not correspond to the requirements of. the 
labour market. In bojth cases, the student arriving 
on the scene must train himself to deal with a con- 

' Crete situation. 

Lastly, the system maintains social and age bracket 
segregation. • • 

Recruiting is u'sually" done at the end o|,^$eco*tidary 
education, and\,the sdhools' intake is "therefore a* 
broad reflection . of the range of u pupils finishing 
this period of education. Middle and upper income 
classes are- represented, but there are very few 
duldren cdE manual workers or farmers. Segrega- 
tion is reinforced by the fact that the animateur 
diploma ia not as highly prized „ socially as for 
example, a doctdrate tn^ medicine, Ejitrants to these 
schools are often -p^jDple who have failed in other 
fieldss(e.g. univ6rs%; -tea^ ^" 

The entrance sjrstem IcQiiditite^ average age 'of 
students entering ' tjie^, gcKdoiS) * ^^hi^ is the same 
as that of university entrdiit^l 

Thus the. end result is to increase social segre^k- 
• tion, despite" the ahimateiir's claim to be concerned 
primarily with those social clashes which are riot 
represented in the schools. * ^ 

Young people, with no social experience other than 
that acquired at school, are trained as animateurs. 



and thfen escpected as soori as thejr leave to direct' 
and inspire groups of worlcers and old people. 

People are trained who have no occupational 
skills and none of the authority conferred by a 
traditionally recognised profession (e.g. medicine, 
teaching), and are then required to assert them- 
selves in a' given district, working' with associations 
and local authorities. • • 



The institution 

TJie animateur training institution is based on the 
academic model — even if, and indeed especially 
if, that model is challenged in the namfe of- "non- 
directive methods". 



The theory of animation is reduced to a knowledge 
of various subjects, like school education, and the 
manner of ^teaching it remains academic. It is no 
*a question <?f good or bad teaching but of the in 
herent logic of ^the training institution. 



First of all, this logic determines the fundamental 
precepts on which the teaching relationships will ^ 
be based: the teachers and the taught, those who 
know and those who must learn. For anyone who 
Imows the relative nature of all theory in this 
field, the situation is perplexing. This logic rarely 
leads to co-ordination between theoretical and 
practical teaching for the simple reason that the 
theoreticians are often university people and the 
practitioners professionals. 

This institution establishes a hierarchy of power 
which goes from the^ student to the teacher (on the 
business pattef'n). Any attempt to upset 'this o^der 
from within is doomed to f ailuretbecause the school 
is part of an ihstitutional fabric and a social order 
that does riot ghange* 

The point at issue is the frame of reference for 
cultural democracy. How can this institution be the 
best pface to. learn how to ferm relationships, and 
develop Creativity and imagination? The tentative, 
rough "and ready answer is that the animateur 
tisaining^ institution is a place where all. "anima- 
tion", iri the 3.ense of chalige or creativity, is ex- 
cluded, unless one regards the institution as a 
necessary initiation to contact with other institu- 
tions in professional life. 



The 'programme 

^ • ■ . • / ' . 

(according to a CERD [European Research and 

Development Committee] enquiry on the training 

of animateurs) 



Besides the. practical training periods, instruction 
^ is in two parts — theoretical and technical* 

The theoretical instruction is primarily an intro- 
duction to the social sciences. Over two or three 
years the student touches briefly on psychology, 
sociology, social psyghology, and politic^^l economy. 
Unable to deal with any of these fields in d^pth, 
he struggles to achieve a synthesis, to assemble these 
scattered scraps into a coherent body of knowledge 
— an effort doomed to failure, ^or* no where does 
this theoretical synthesis yet ejcist. 

• The result of all these efforts is more an ideological 
treatise ►than' a corpus of practical theory, more a 
lexicon of erudite terms than a tool for analysing 
concrete reality. 

t 

Technical instruction encounters the same diffi- 
culties. Techniques of repression and group tech- 
niques clearly reveal what the purpose is here: to 
consider self-expression or interpersonal relations 
as a technique, without reference to the tiltiinate 
objective, leads to manipulation of groups and per^^/ 
sons. Moreover, an introduction to various te<ii- 
niques ,does not constitute real vocational traini;ig. 
As in the introduction to theory, the students 
swallow a few bits of information about conduct- 
ing meetings, corporal expression, theatre / and 
photography; and they think they have a' basi& for 
practical work not only for themselves, which 
would itself be an illusion, but for concinlunication 
to others which is either ridiculous or scandalous 
as the case may be. What it wrong with these 
training programmes is the fact that theory vand 
practice are diminished and diverted from otheir 
real objective^They neither teach true theory nor 
train pedple j^JPlhe job to be dohe. Falling between 
tvjjQ stools, what they do is produce the office boys 
of the social sciences. » 



OhieGtives 

^ Limited by ti^e (two years), institutions and pro- 
grammes, the school sets its own objectives and 
judges peoplelaacording to internal criteria — its 
own teaching, its own ethics. In doing so, it forgets 
both the outside world and its effect upon that 
world. It overlooks the question of animation's 
ultimate objective, and this oversight betrays its 
whole conception of the animateur's-function. 

When the^ animateur is trainedj he is, not taught 
how to do a job, how to campaign or how to change 
society; he is taugl^ techniques whose underlying 
purpose is not considered. Animation itself is regard- 
ed as a vast technology, and the animateur as a 
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technocrat. Thus animation io opened jip to the 
fruitful market of multiple intervention in any 
field v/hatever — commertial, aisademic^ tourism or 
* social. The v/hole Qocial field is thus thrown open 
to tlxe animateurj^ to the "social relations techni- 
cian",* as an area for the mystification of speech ^nd 
file manipulation, of groups and individuals. It v/ill 
soon be possible to uescribe them as the" faithful 
v/atchdogs of or^er and dogma, and to sdy that 
animation, or° community development work, com- 
prises two conceptions', one centered on chapgep and 
th^ other on perpetual motionl&sness. \^ 

■X ■ . • ' \ 

) ,( The danger of technocratic training is less serious 
/ tlaan it appears. Once in ,the field and faced v/ith 
reality, the animateur \yill be forced 'to learn a 
skill, to learn to observe and analyse thQ v/orld 
around him. In general^ it is at this point that his 
re^l^ training begins. 

• 

PRACTICAL TRAINING-AND CREDITS . 



Relations with the cdiool. It is a real problem to 
co-ordinate teaching and practical training. Any 
training period inevitably raises problems that the 
school does not necessarily solve when its pro- 
gramme is fixed in advance. Either that, or the 
training period is a mere illustration of the theo- 
retical course and teacheS: nothing nev/. 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

^' ■ ' 

In-service training might solve the problems of 
age and segregation, provided there is no selection 
process upon entry to an occupation. Nevertheless, 
it raises the problem of adapting experience and 
instrudtion to reality, especially if the award of a 
diploma reduces this experience to an undervalued 
first step. In-service training is 'very often consi- 
dered inferior to the straightforward school quali- 
'fication, being regarded as remedial rather than 
a§ genuine training. ^ ' ^ 



An attempt has been made to dnswer these criti- 
cises adapting the system and tyring to make 
it i^ore outward looking. Periods of in-service 
tr^iT|ing, in conjunction with a ninits/cr edits system, 
mark a definite step forward. 

Pirwticol training periods. These remain the most 
common form of fimctional adaptation. The value 
alilja<jiied to practical training periods is a good 
in^diqator of an institution's educational intentions. 
l mH\ deal first, with training periods that comple- 
ntjent technical and theoretical instruction. 



Piace. Training periods very often take plac? with- 
iHi an institution. The trainee thus faces the same 
g&blems that he ^countered in the teaching 
eq|abnshment. The opportunity for broadening 
•horizons is limited. ^ , 

Tiin^ is also limited. In a f^w months one can at 
beqt understand the way an occupation operates 
arid the conditions in which it is pursued. One 
cainnot come to grips with the practical^aspect. 

Natpre. Here, perhaps, lies the major obstacle: the 
trainee is not in a position really to do a job or 
practice an occupation — he comes for a limited 
"time and plays at exercising an occupation without 
the responsibility of a long-term commitment. By 
definition, a training period is a "dummy run** 
somewhere between school and work — a no man's"^ 
land\vhere giie finds things out and acts a part. 



SYSTEM OF CREDITS (BASE OR CAPASE) (0* 

This system offers some advantages: choice of 
training time, and training through personal ex- 
-perience a'hd opportunities without an over rigid 
trainiijg institution or initial segregation. But besides 
th^ fact that this training does n'^t prepare the 
trainee/for a job, it has the disadvantage of. being 
fragmentary. The individual himself has to. piece 
together the various technical group and admini- 
strating training periods, and success in this is not 
self-evident. The. system of fraining periods may 
not enable him to assimilate and synthesise these 
elements. And here again, a series o£ training pe- 
riods does not prepare an individual for a jpb. It 
gives rapid survey of the ingredients which ideally 
go to make up an animateur's stodi of knowledge, 
but no guarantee that these ingredients will be in- 
tegrated into jJractical form, a * 

In-service training and a system of -credits: cor- 
responding to training periods constitute consider*- 
able progress in, the training of animateur^. But 
one has the impression that training will not manage 
to free itself of its sch?)lastic origins and that even 
While becoming more liberal it is trying to main- 



(1) Approximate translation: BASE = Socio-Educational 
Diploma (Youth and Sports); CAPASE = Certificate 
in the Promotion of Socio-Educational Activities' 
and Exercise of Socio-Educational Professions 
(Youth and Sports), 
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taiiii tliG Gycteiii. Two basie olements never diOBgo: 
t!ie' diploma to tlie- oud. product every teadiiug 
pjTOSGsa and praetiee olmoat al'^^i^ays remaitis.a morG „ 
cejnblanee of tho real activity x>f . animatioB. Tiie 
traiBm-g. cystem hm also k^pt' the baoiej caercd 
prisieiplGa of the cdiool Gy^tem: cceularity and tim- 
verDality, Animation is nevtf defined- as a limited 
partican'projeet, cjanflfctiiig with a coeial group,' but 
always ao a untero^Iiei^miOTG, icalated iyom co- 
dal strife. ' i ^ " 

. I. have tried is^ the folloivine- propQ^itioiio^ not to 
' propone a nevif ji^otora, but to uneover' the hidden ■ 

gue3tioBav If ' ^7do .It co clearly, itJo-besauce-I am 

DpeakiB0i£r0«i^pra<5tiee and enperienee, 

' - ■■ . ;,- V ■ "0 • ' " ' 

TreMnsr slioutd no longer hxr ceparata pom action 

Tiie separation bettveen action and training in 
animatioi^t io an artificial one. It e^dota only beeauce ^ 
onimateur ttaining inntitutionD talx& ac their model 
the sdiool content from ivhidi they are derived; 
Ai^imatioit^G a new and different lund of teaching 
fundamentally tullike the cchool model uubotituting 

own design^ Tho training of the j)articipants 
one 0f • animation'^ fundamental objectivea/It ia 
tho^'cfpre pointless to superimpoco cchool training 
on training for animation. Pointless and dangef ous* 
The training of animateurj^i should foUov/ anhna- 
4kjn^b ov/h model, v/hidi is closer to the sciehtifio 
tlian to. the cchool model operating thtougS^que- 
tjtiona and not through ansv/ero transformed iiito 
knowledge or- teadiing material. This cfuestion is 
the equivalent of a working assumption, a plan of 
action. Put into practice, it corresponda to an ascecs- 
ment and a further question. From one question to 
oijother the traimng develops^ It is an infinite and 
perpetual movement, that \yhich gives life to axiy 
experimentD in animation, " 

■■ ^' ; ■> 

PROPOSAL NO. 2 . ' ' v , - 

Training is- not limited in time, it io perTfianent 

The ne^jessary training time should be modulated 
according to the natural rhytiim of action, ,and to. 
personal and group afieeds* Action — reflection and 
assessment plan — action determine natural in- 
tervala of training. "Kie uiipaid animateur partici- 
pates in tWs training as does the prof essionaL There 
is ho fundamental differendfe between them, only 
a diJEference in the time^ devoted to activity and 
training. This training can take place at any time 
in life, not only during adolescence. 



PROPOSAL N0.3 • ^ ■ S ■ ' 

TUeplmejortmlnin^'teii^awor^m^gt^^^ ' * 

Collective training replaces individual training and 
relationchipD with tlie persons who make up the 
v/ork team . replace the student teaohoro relation- 
ship. It is be:3t \i these persons have different occu- 
pations, CKperieneea and origins. This team ip n^t ' 
informal; it establishes ita* 'objectives clearly, me^ 
thods and. 'j3trategy. At. eadi'otep it clarifies its i 
relationships vis-S-vio those with whom it hap to ' 
.deal (mumeipality, state et(^. Thia. team does not 
dicguicG the problem of authority' one' percon jb • 
responsible for the continuanc.a of 4he group pro- 
ject. The team is a plaej>j||^ere notep are compared, 
achievements dicciissed fiid progress made- together ^ 
tov/arda a set goal ^ ^ 



PBDPOgAhmA 

Traswmg in not to be confuced with action 

In order for the training to be effective: In addi- 
tion to the other individuals in the team, an in-' 
structor accompanies eadi trainee, not to "help" 
or "advice** but to enable the trainee to find his 
true role, to get the right perspective, to formulate^ 
questions and hypbtlieses, to develop* The instruct 
tor devotes a grea^ deal of time to these meetings. 

Training ci3ieme .and plan of action; a training^ 
programme is designed on the basis of, action eva- , 
luatiohs deficiencies felt. The resultant training 
> sdiema covers a cet period of time, v/ith predeter- 
mined objectives and limitations. It may "jjuiclude ' 
contacts with oiitside individuals, visits, or simply 
a time for percoiial reflection. The important thing . 
is that the scheme should correspond to personal^ 
researdi and training requirements, , 

Specialist training: ainimateurs oriented more to- 
v/ards managpment of instruction, or those inoi^e 
, specialised 'in tl^ie audio-Visuel field, gradually* 
develomxind prove tliemselves in prActiee, 



PROPOSAL^NO.^5 > * 

AboKtioTa of the anijnateur diploni^ awarded oil 
completion of training ^ * 

The diploma^ that sacred cow of mo3ern society, » 
tmdferlies the whole academic system for training 
animateurs ("I award a diploma, tiiorefore I am*'). 



But come prbfecoionQbotum this to account 
have a diploma, therefore I am an animateur'T^ , 
ThiG kind of horce trading ought to be stopped. \ 

The team instructor could also serve as a, type of 
ferryman Joy assisting .the trainee to pass from one 
.training stage to another^ The transition is by no 
meaiis,a fi)rmality. Xt links persc^hal desire and the 
necessary experience asid is made by c&mmon 
agreement More* than a diploma, it marks recogni- 
tion, 'a series of practical trials in the field plus 
time spent in various teams could make up the 
curriculum of ead> animateur. If an 'even more 
formal structure is desired, credits might be given 
for completed training projects. Dropping the di- . 
ploma, as sudi, requires only one thing: Reward- 
ing the person for his function, not his diploirp. 
For my part, I have never hired* an animateur orj. 
the strjjngth of his diploma but alv/ays on.the basis 
of his previous eKp'erience. , ' , 



PROPOSAL NO. SA 



The teams are noijioolated: they exchange 
information and \ibove all traineOD \ 



What is -accep^d in* the field of science or art 
should be accepte«Sbin the training of animateurs 
nanjely, moving from one team to another a^corS-^ 
ing to training require??aentG. As these teams have 
different objectives and methods, time spent v/ith 
them should. enable "a person to complete his train- 
ing. The time spent v/ith the team — and not just 
a visit but a work period' — v/ould" be decided by 
common agreement^ These exchanges should not 
ttiUe place solely within a couhtry, but at a Euro- 
pean level at least. The Council of Europe should 
study v/ays of encouraging; theseTexdianges* 



'proposal NGi 7 ^ . 

The openings ' V 

The traditional oystem^conditions/trains an anima- 
teur and then attempts to place'him on the labour 
market* If, seems obvious to me, therefore, v/hy 
ther^ should be such a difference betv/een t4ie num- 
*ber Qt jobs available and the number of anima- 
teurs trained, not to mention the disparity ^between 
training received and the 'qualifications required 
far these jobs. • - ^ « 

The ^bove proposals should mal^e it possible to 
harmonise training and the distribiutioit of anima- 
teurs into volunteer, paid and honorary positions. 
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First of all, this tiraining is no longer simply 
vocational: to varying degree, it trains all 
participants — andl particularly volunteers in 
animation. ' ' 

Adiievexnent of the objectives of animation means 
that the persons trained can take over the worlt. 

Wot all volunteer animateurp heed abandon their 
previous occupations to devote thqniselves to 
animation. Through; a process . of <> progressive 
selection there woulji be fev/er paid animateurs 
than volunteers, an<i it should be possible 'to 
co-or(Dlinate the various categories. 



joni: 



The title of professional pnimateurs ther? c6r- 
responds to a real ! qualification,- the animateus^ 

• having exercised this function in the course of 
trainin^f and training no longer being separate 

'from practical work. . ' 

PROPOSAL No. 8^ 

' - ^ ' I ' - . • 

The j0) itbelf ' i 

Animation is not aft! occupation in its own right;, 
but a nevj **different" function of various occupa- 
tions. Training may take tv/o forms: " • 

— it may either be progressive training for an 
occupation (by v;hich I mean detailed knov/- 
ledge and lengthy practice of techniques), 
starting v/ith basic •principles, consolidated 
through teani-v/ork, and completed by period^ 
spent in outside teams; 

— or it may be training already acquired through 
more traditional 'channels (schools, universities, 
etc.). - v • • • 

In bpth cases these proposals^* remain valid. A 
museum cua'ator, for example, could train him^5elf 
for animation by joining a project team, just as an 
animateur coming from basic instruction could 
train himsejf in a museum. The acceptance of a 
two^j^y syst9m o6.eKdiange is all that is recited. 

Implementation of tho$0 proposals woulaentail: 
Administrative, requirements 

^ Creation in each' country of* * an/ organisation 
responsible for liai'son'^betv/e^n teama"j^ 
of training activities and diGseminatipn of informal 
tioh. Tliis organisation should also, dismantle the 
training monopoliei? (imiversity, '^japus ministries) 




and orgaMcQ mtioml or intOraatiOEal xaoeimQa * 
amouQ teamo. In t\iQ longer tetm, it ' chould 

oncoOTagG tho developmeat' of on-thQ-job training. 

* . . •» 

^ Fintodal rcqukciBentG ^ 

Eadi team v/oMa,iiave- a budget fdr the training 
. of ■ voluntGoro and , paid onimateura. Thio budget ' 
chould ho. large enoii^gh to enable leading cdentifie 
anC cirtiotiG figures from outoide to • be invited. ' 
Bomo large inatitutionq already iiave Gudi Q^ budget 
for the purpoce^ of' permanent (Education. Other , 
• cmalleiOeama cEould resseiye a Gubcidy v/Hen they 
■■provide training ^faeilities M 'their oxvn cector* 

jSKdiangeo • ^ ' . ' ' ' - 

If e'Kchangec caiindt .be made^on a redproeal baciG, 
■ the aniHiateur being' trained* should be paid from 



a national training or retraining fund. Tim . in 
already . ponsiblo to some entent in' E^ranee. Thq, 
. Council of Europe would simply have';, to extend 
tho cyotem of practical training to a .European 
csalo* 

••Tinece eight JropocalG do not daim to' define a now 
training' cyctem. Biey-are a basis for diceuj^sion, . 
allowing for eontradietion, openness,^, imagination ' 
and creativity, Tiiey do daim^o lay .the founda- 
tions" for a more open approa^^for' a eakulated 
_riok xvhidi brings us ao doce asXpdjsible to . the 
'animateur'o ,real 'purp^^ce of d™aniism/.whidi 
^ outstrips order, dograa and bureaucracy. Training- 
* of, animdteurc in aecordtoee witli*thia very -fragile 
liberation movement called '(StiwsiioTs. ' • 



Summing-up lecture * 



The cor\diUon3 * / 

r Our most difficult problem ^during the oymposium 
discucsionc has-been that we formed ca hetero- 
genous a group. Those testing part induded civil 
servants, representatives of voluntary organisations 
and animateurs xvith different levels of experiencje*- 
and qualificatiori*. And even among the civil cer- 

, vants, some tadded the problems from the point 
o^ viev/ of tiie v/ork of ministries in general, otliers 
'from the point of view of their own particular 

* ministry; at the same time, some came from the 
cultural ^department, others from youth depart- 
ments, others again from adul^ education Or tiie ^ 
ministries of justio^ or of welfare. 

Then, too, there is the difference between our poli- 
tical situations and levels of development, Tl^e 
twenty^ or tv/enty-one co;untries that are either ' 
' members of the Council of Europe or have signed 
' tlie Europeaxi Cultural Convention face problems^ 
arising at ^f erent levels and in different political 
contexts.' And lastly, tliere was the irritating and 
" ever-present matterjOjE langMge and vocabulary. 

'&ose who are used tc^mternational work know 
how long it takes to leam what a word that looks 
-the same re'ally means in another language^ And it 



obyM-BttCTEE, Director General,.' ^ 
Ministers do \a Culture frangaise, Brussels. 

« , . ^ ' '- 

is especially dangerous betw/3Qil Frendi and Eng- 
^ lish to the eKtent that^ their abstract words look the 
* same 'and yet sometimes have not just different 
connotations but dii*eetly opposite meanings. Tixus 
English uses a single word to .cover \vhat is meant 
by both "instruction" and "Education*' in Frendt 

Another example is tlie v/ord culture, whidi^v/as 
tised so often: when one says **eulture"«, some 
people tiiink of the cultural heritage, and all that 
has been acquired in term& of culture; others think 
of a kind of creativity; others ag^in, in the tradl- 
tioh of , the ^ermafiie languages, tend rather to 
think of a concept of civilisation; and our British 
colleagues kno^v tliat the word culture often has 
snobbish t)vertone3 in English whidx jereate <x bar*- 
rier to serious discussion. Another example, wliidi 
I shall return to in the course of the discussion, is 
the problem we ran into in connection with theso 
words, whidi I took from one of the rapporteurs: 
'*thd ftmction of militancy has to be rehabilitated"* 
With militancy getting translated into the Germanic 
languages as activism, and activism meaning ra- 
dicalisatioiL and radiealisation, for some, meaning 
"Baader-Meinliof ^gang" -^.it is obvioi^s that we 
needed time to find out what wg were talking 
about even when" we thought we underi^tood eadi 
^other. * ^ ^ • 



In cpme pf the working groups, the diccucsion about 
the substance ot the problem hardly got going at 
.all becauce it wao preceded by co much skirmishing 
about the terms "animation" and ^'cultural dei2io- 
cracy" and the basic concepts underlying them. So 
perhaps v/e \vere too ambitious? 

Another problem is that the members of the sym- 
posium asked themselves about- the importance of 
what they were doing, and %vhat authority ^e 
Qjfincil of Europe has, and thus about the results 
and the impact what they were doing here v/ould 
have. I am well aware that the Council of Europe 
is a body without any esieeutive power, but having 
spent a long, time in international institutions I am 
boimd to say that it is a place v/here many years 
ago, Iqiov/ing that they could not force anyone to 
do anything they made up for it by setting out to 
do ' some worthwhile thinldng. Thus for me the 
Council of ^lirope is a sort of university v/here 
people With (high-level responsibilities in govern- 
ment, adrqinistration or the universities, coming 
from different badcgroiinds and from all countries, 
have come together to undertake research, and to 
try to formulate principles. And in my own case — 
and in yours too perhaps — it is after all in Stras-^ 
boiirg, in this confrontation with colleagues from 
all over Europe, that I have got my ideas straight 
about an approach to leisure, about a policy on 
permanent education, about a cultural develops - 
^ ment po.licy and nov/ about a policy for cultural, 
democracy. The function of Strasbourg has been, 
and is, for the future, to create common ground, 
or v/hat will become common ground. 



Animation "and cultural democracy 

What justificatipi^ is there for an "animateur" to 
intervene in the affairs of a group? Why does 
anyone agree, or decide, or take the initiative, to 
undertake group animation? By what right? 
IDoesn*t such an attitude reveal that the person in 
" question has a dangerous tendency tov/ards cultural 
impedalism? ' 

There are some who think that animation is to ba 
seen as a public service, and that the activity of the 
animateur is justified oh 1;he same grounds as that 
of the primary sphool teacher or social v/orker. 
Others, however, believe that it should help bring 
about emancipation and autonomy. Since the notion 
oi democracy for culture is new, it is vital to Imow 

* ■■, e?£actly v/hat political context the problem we 
have been debating fits into. The society we live 
in establishes and maintains disparities and ' 
privileges; .traditional cultural policy reinforces 

■ ' • ■ ^ ■ . ^ , e , 
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those disparities and privileges. Cultural democracy, 
>by contrast, is btised*on the principle that the 
individual must be able to develop all his 
potentialities in total lilaerty through action in 
solidarity v/ith others. ^ \ 

Cultural 4emocracy means equal rights fpr all men 

and aims at creating for everyone the material o^d 

spiritual conditions^ in which those rights can be 

esiercised. It aims at bringing^ about a balance 

between the full and. free development of the 

individual and the av/areness o£ the individuaFo 

links with his community and with the ivhole oS 

marTkind. V 
• • , \ 

• o . • . 

This means that culture 4p action, constant action 
by man . to improve his own nature zx^d his 
surrounding's, and the pooling of the results of this • 

action. . • 

, •» ' * ■ 

Culture is the continuous enhancement of man and 
his surroundings. So cultural democracy stands for 
both responsible use of their freedom by 
individuals and groups and the cohesion of society 
through the solidarity of these same individuals 
Q and groups. " 

That society iq then a free,aEsoci|ition of free men 
and women of diverse convictions' striving after 
common goals. This conception of coursd postulates 
the right to e:rperience, tne ri^ht to be different^ 
all as means of developing one's^ personality and 
^ discovering new cultural richness for all. It rejects 
privilege, cultural <&litism and domination by the 
privileged fev/, though they liave something to 
contribute, pro^j^ided they fit in with the group's 
v/ay of life. €t guarantees individuals and groups 
the practical means of living' according^ to their 
convictions. In fact, it js a question of making life 
richer, no more, no less. .This cociety can only -b^e 
brought about by ^democratic means, by a consensus 
ejcpressing itself through structures which are 
themselves democnatically run. 

That means that thi^ democratic society requires 
each citizen to be educated in the theory and 
practice of democracy.. Such education is* 'an 
essential factor in overall cultural policy, which 
in a society subject tc/ibntinual change haturally<, 
takes as it^ starting point tlie generar principle of 
education itself beink organised as a single 
continuous process, botn''^^^/andwt of school, for 
the benefit of every personToFwESt^ret age, wjSr" 
every social group. , ^"^^.I^^^ 

Over and above t^e acquisition of knowledge, this 
education prepares people to haVe a positive 



approach, to participate, and' to be critical, Tlie 
educative procecs io vital becauce the tranqformation 
o£ cosieta^ depends on' thorough educativi^^^^etion, 
Thin transformation io 'the goal that animatiokhac 
been cet, but this does not mean* that itc aim ia to 
take • pov/er; Itc pnrpoce ia rather to inerenco 
• people's awarenecs and cecure their responciMe 

• participation, Juct ao all citiHenc must effectively 
CKetcice all their righta^in the political, social and 
economic fieldc, co too muct they be able in the 
cultural lield to take part in the continual 
broadening of ^ old-eDtabliched valuer and the 

^ eGtablichmOnt of new ones. They have the right to 
be offered comething that motivates them, that 

* arouces* them: they must be arouced and put in a 
position v/liere they^can become av/are. t> 

Moreover, preparation for participation and actual 
participation in the practice of cocial, political and 
esonomic democracy is a cultural act. That 15 
something so important that it needs underlining. 
It seems to me to be the answer to one ^ of the 
basic q^aestionc v/e were asking, but I would like 
to go further than that. Forty-eight hours ago a 
radio journalist asked me; (sic) "» . . And in a time 
of inflation, pollution and unemployment, don't 
you think it is a bit ' airy-fairy to be bothering^, 
internationally about cultural animation?*'. I 
answered him rather roughly that our conception 
of a democracy which is an immediate part of the 
live£3 of* citizens — cultural democracy* — is not 
something implied by political, social and economic 
democracy: it is a prior condition for it. If there is 
agreenient on that point, then it musf be said that 
what we want is citfeens who, through animation, 
adiieve a level of awareness and a level of 
Qffectivene.Gs and determination to aet'v/hich will 
^ have an impact on all the communities of tvhich 
« * th^ey are part: not only on the family and the. local 
or regional ^community but also In terms ,of the 
effectiveness of their daily v/ork. The Third TOrld 
Conference on Adult Education at UNESCO, 'with 
0 103 countries, undoubtedly wont further than wo 
have done in the v;ay v/e have expressed things 
because our countries' representatives' were under 
pressure* from the massive presence of the thir^ 
. worl4 countries. * _ 

We Imov/ that in our countries, in our' society in 

* the process of change, a v/prker can no longer just 
turn up each day, imchanged, at the gates of his 
factory, and that lie is obliged to change the work 
he does or to change occupations several times. We 
knov/ that a^^lot of qualities which until recently 
had nothing to do v/ith economic efficiency are now 
indispensable to ^this same economic systems 
culjurey adaptability* mobility, happiness, partici- 
pation, cultural democracy — all of them essential 



prerequioites of economic domoefaey. So I ihink 
it is importqnt to see xv|iat makes an individual 
become a cultural animateur. It is an area where 
information is lacking and v/hore it v/ould be 
interesting to do come researdi. . . 



Deontology 



{ 
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The discussion qn this point xvas a- difficult one, 
" The themes seemed to have been arranged- in a 
logical order, but perhaps it might have been 
better to start from coniething more practical and ^ 
dov/n-to-earth like training. The liveliness of our 
discussiofej on the diploma seem to bear thts out, ' 

Anyv/ay, in talking about "deontology" we were 
ii^ for a surprise. 'Mai^y of those taking part 
regarded it as a piece of mumbo-«Jumbo whidi 

. animateurs could use to foist their system of 
values on a grcJup of weaker individuals but whidi 
cduM also be use^ by the authorities to "train" 
their citizens. The immediate reply to this was that 
any thinking about' a code of conduct for 
animateurs had to be set against a badsground of 
prior acceptance of the principles of cultural 
democracy. Others then added that there v/as 
general agreement on rejecting a single, identical 
set of safeguards for all kinds of animation and 
that it v;as preferable to seek different versions 
for different grouper. It v/as 'also suggested that it 
v/ould be easy to agree on"^ working 'out flexible 

' general prlndples rather than a formal code. It v/as 
also arguedi' that applied "deontolgy", in the sense 
of constant reflection by aninqateur, group and 
employer about the nature, and purpose of their 
joint* action and their respective resp/)nsibilities, 

. was a part of animation itself. It v/as not thought 
possible to have a different code of professional 
conduct for paid * animateurs and for unpaid 
volunteers. So- the attempt was made to move 
towai:da prafctical directives, not a fbred code, and 
— this v/as the tihM formula -7- towards guidelines. 

It is important for th^ animateur to fit in with the 
values pf the grouf),/>ut also that he be av/are of 
his' relationship to the universal vdlu^s of society; 
that h^ sliould be av/are of dnd make others 
aware of r— the gaps in the group's values; and 
that he should set out/ to make himself and the 
group** jmore. aware. Having become av/are of the* 
gaps or, a& they say in English, realised the short- 
comings in given situations, he seeks to set in 
matio|i a process of expression to- serve as a 
springbjSard for action. It v/as at this point .that 
there v/as talk of the'dange^s of militancy. Some 
delegations 'felt that "activism" should be preferred 
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to "militancy", which had unfortunate connotations 
in English — or in any case of the ambiguity 
surrounding the word. -We agreed^ this morning 
that it was meant to evoke not seizure of pov/er 
but attitudes v/hich bring about pressure from the 
grass-roots on those at the top. 

*> ' ■ i. * 

What is at stake, no more no less, is inculcating the 
values of cultural democracy. There is thus no 
question of propounding any parti^ar ideology, 
which would run contrary to the process of making 
people aware. That is an area .where it is the 
-members of .the group being animatisd who deqide 
v/hat is important, 

j(it this point I should mention a certain number of 
assertions and proposals which went the rounds. 
Some spelt out a number of principles, parallel fo 
those governing social v/ork; the animateur should 
gauge the impact of his action; he must be. 
self-aware; he must accept his "clients" without 
judging or censuring them; he mu3t be receptive; 
he must help those he works with to decide for 
themselves. Others said: he gives people heart, 
that is to say the courage to understand and to act. 
Others again said he conceals ijothing, makes 
.relationships more transparent and groups ' — 
alienated and eonditioiied — more responsible, 
' ^more autonomous, more^ree. ^ 

The animateur himself changes at the same time 
^as the group changes; and once that happens the 
three-sided relationship I talked about in my 
introductory speech — the relationship employer, 
animateur and group — must tend to become 
bi-polar; animateur-group. The demand comes 
froirf the group and the groiJp takes over the 
control function. There will then be pi-polar 
tension between a sub-system supplying a service 
and a customer-employer sub-system. There will 
be conflict if those involved do not turn out have 
the same approach -c- whence the need for constant 
dialogue. f 

On the other hand, — and it was J, M. Moeddi who 
said this — we should not underestimate the 
• positive value, the educative value, of tonflict. The 
animateur must be clearly aware of the risks but 
to refuse to take them would be to reject animation. 

To sum up: "deontology" ^seemed to have been 
given quite a new meaning and we feel the thing 
to do is to opt for gradual definition o^ the concept 
in terms of guidelines rather than a rigid code of 
conduct. The' fact that the substance of the problem 
v/as not really dealt with means that research on 
this subject has to be continued, and Moedtli's 
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paper, though ^ only dealt with at a lato stage, 
received in general a favourable response. 



Status . , 

As to the status of the animateur, if I had. to t3um 
up in a * single phrase the impressioi«t of our 
discussions, I would say: "Yes to rules; but No to 
a closed profession". Someone pointed out, 
moreover, with genera^ approval, that culture must 
not be shut up in louses, nor animateurs made 
prisoners of their OYfa status. The result was that 
G. van Endcevort's paper, v/hich contains twelve' 
proposals, met with overall acceptance save. for a 
few minor amendments. In that paper, certain 
main strands of thought^can be distinguished. 

The symposium recognised the priority due to 
committed unpaid v/orkers, but their work will, 
become more and more difiicult without the 
professionals' support and that is why the 
symposium paid most- attention to the status of 
these professional workers. The animateur should 
be recognised as *a worker with the same .rights as 
other workers in the same country, and they, 
agreed to his taking part*^ in groups set up to 
defend the interests of the profession, or in trade 
^ions. It was felt> however, that any assertion of 
narrow, sectionalist Interests was to be avoided 
and that the defence of animateurs' interests as a 
group should be provided fOr- within a broader 
framework than that of their professions alone. 

Status was seen above all — not as a means Of 
defence for individuals but as a way of ensuring 
minimum guarantees for animateurs so that neither 
the\p work, its value nor its continuity can be 
called in -question by anyone at all. It was at that 
point that the following idea emerged — one which 
I pass on to the public authorities — namely that 
in this case it would be very valuable for the^ 
funding body to be different from the body to 
whidi the animateur is accountable: it is the group \ 
that evaluates the quality of the work done, and 
that is w^hy it is indispensable that power should 
be decentralised. The symposium- holds, indeed 
affirms, that animation is an open profession and 
that access to it can consequently not be linked 
to specific kinds of training. 

Animation, whidi means people, comes before 
brides and that' holds at the financial level too. 
Salaries could be fixed by contract according to 
the responsibilities the animateur will carry or 
the work to, be done. The animateur's conditions 
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of employment should moke'' explicit the right to 
re-training and to compfementary training, since 
Muctltion is permanent. A tren^ emerged in favour 
of animateurs v/orking in teams and hence* for 
programme contracts of the kind » used v/ith 
reL:earch teams: in that, case.i the employer .v/ould 
pay for a project as a v/hole. . 



It is necessary,' hov/ever, to insist on the fact that 
animation cannot be planned and prqgrammed^lilte 
an industrial activity; by its very nature it can 
better assimilated to scientific research, though 
less by hs. methods than by its spirit (openness, 
adaptation, 1 change, right tp. make mistakes, 
evaluation, Wc.) Such a "programme contract is 
clearly not valid for ,animateurs v/orking ^on their 
ov/n, and those who are on ^ their own are in a . 
majority, and need more protection that the others. 
So there is a need to reformulate a coherent 
philosophy as to the relationship betv/een the 
public authorities and non-governmental voluntary 
organisations. 



Training 

On the subject of training^ J.. Hurstel v/rote this 
phrase, which has v/eighed heavily; on all research 
in this area* "Every occupation carries within it 
the ^ possiblity of a split giving birth to an 
animateur". It is a question of doing one's job in a 
lii^erent way, of playing in a different v/ay the 
telditipnal social role attributed to anyone y/orldng 
^ animation. This painful split must bring about 
new ways of doing things, marked by a concern 
for democracy, for people to relate, and for 
self-expression. The animateur becomes a creator 
of exchanges, of forms, of contradictions, a militant 
for social change — 'despite the confusion that 
arises over this term"^ and not a technician or a 
technocrat of social relations. It v/as quite natural 
that we should find ourselves discussing Hursters 
gaper v/ith its eight linked proposals: ^ 

— training must not be separated from action 

— training is not limited in time 

— ► the place for training is in a working team . 

— training is not to be confused v/ith action; a 
minimum of conditions are ;ieeded for training 
to take place 

— the animateur's diploma av/arded at the end of 
. traininj^must be done away v/ith 

— teams are not isolated, they exchange informa- 
tion and above all trainees 



— a proposal «about openings and one about tlie 
job iteelf according to v/hich animation is not 

^ an -occupation in its ov/n right but a nev/, 
different function of various occupations 

— training may take,tV/o forms, and so on* 

All that raised a certain number oJ problems and 
prompted us to analyse the role of tHe school, of 
courses, and of training ghettoes. It would be good 
to bring together S certain humber of scattered 
ideas v/hich seem to me to' be very important. Some 
rapporteurs v/ere; nolt as categorical a£3 Hurstel in 
v/anting to do aV/ay v4th traditional training, 

' passing on certain knov/ledge or eKperierice 
through schooling,' and to replace it by direct 
experience of action in the field. All were agreed 
hov/ever that training methods should be indij^ctive 
and not deductive, an9 that this training should 
seek to provide, over and above knov/ledge, tools 

'for analysis. That is v/hy v/e turned far more to 
the idea of an "tk la carte" training, rather than a 
school-type monopoly. A major debate took place- 

• about the most Handicapped recipients for training, 
and it v/as with, great interest that I noted this 
convergence betv/een the Tokyo text and the^ text 
adopted here, since the Tokyo text v/as not knov/n 
to you. In fact, if v/e take a good look at v/hat v/e • 

- have bd|n doing in? recent years, v/e have Jo ask 
Durselves v/hether our v/hole popular ediicatioh 
policy, even our youth policy, .has not consisted 
almost essentially of giving new privileges outside 
the schoof system to those already privileged by 
that system.. In this context, it is v/orth recalling 
the important dbbate which took placje about work 
in woridng-class areas, about the concept of a 
culture, and about the training of animateurs for 
these areas, or Jrom a working-class background. 
And it was above all this problem Hurstel was 
trying to find an answer to in his eight proposals. 

It is important that we should have declared that' 
the cultural colonialism of the middle classes o%ev 
the urban proletariat cannot in any case lead to 
cultural democracy. That v/as why v/e concluded , 
that training, and specific training, was no doubt 
needed but that it should lead not to the award of 
an examination certificate but rather to an agreed ' 
evaluation. ' 

, , .y 

There was a lot of talk too about the problem of 
language, v/hich crops upi all over the place: it is 
in fact not possible to imdertake mass cultural 
animation using sdiool certificate or university 
language. That holds for the mass communication 
media whose message, looked dow upon by the 
intellectuals as mediocre, goes over the heads of 
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the mass 'of tjhe people — as' has ^hov/n 
ccientificallx; and it holds too for the attitude 
and vocabulary of the animateur. Lastly, riiention 
should be made'' of some forward-looking thought 
about an ' international exchange i5olicy between 
animation and training teams, and the establish- 
ment pf "n European team to train animateurs. 



Follow-'U'p ; . " ^ 

• " " » <? . ' 

* *. ♦ • * 

What is the follow-up? There is a certain am'ount 

of research to be done on "deontology", on what 

makes people become animateurs; . the glossary of 

basic educational terminology which the. Council , 

of Europe has sought to establish has to be taken 

a stage further so that, at the beginning of any 

international meeting, or any symposium, a 

thesaurus of 100 words canH^e handed out, giving 

Pwhai they mean in translation, jfeid the definition 

* of them, so .that everyone' knows that when he 

says militancy. ^ 

Should*, we not carry out an evaluation and a 
critical appraisal of the Brussels- symposium 
(documents, delegations,, working methods, etc.)? 
The organisation of future seminars would benefit. 

One bit'^of follow-up is already being carried out.- ^ 
The European Cpmmunities are drawing up a 
major project for some live hundred grants for 
international exchanges of workers. Siilce they am-i^ 
grar)tts, there is no reciprdcity requirement, and ths"^'^' 
European Communities jvould look ^ with- a 
favourable eye oh the introduction of the notion of 
cultural workers. In this way they -could provide 
professional socio-cultural animateurs with the 
■ means of ensuring that th^y got permanent , 
training. * cs. " 



Another kind of follov/-up: our work will (2nd up 
'on the desk of the Secretary General of the Council " 
of Europe,o then on the desk of the Council for 
Cultural Co-operation (CCC), and finally on /he . 
desks of the representatives of the Foreign " 
Ministers. The Secretary General of tfie Council of 
Europe reminded us that in *the coarse of hia 
European parliamentary career he had ''been 
chairman of the Council of Europe Assembly's 
Cultural' Committee, and he made a point of 
sayyig how much European action in the cultur^^l 
field also had to help .further tlje cause of 
European unity. . 

I think that in seeking fo find a European language 
among educators and animateurs, wejiave mad6 a 
contribution tp the building of Europe, but I think 
too 4hat the delegates from the Council of Europe 
will be able to tell their Secretary General that 
what w^nt dn here was really something political, 
sihce this conception of animation fit^ into a. vision 
of real, living, day-to-day democracy. I thfnk that^ 
is important, and that' this new dimension which" 
we have added to oUr thinking is something thdt 
states, towns, provinces and Voluntary prganisationa 
can draw on for t^eir action, their moVes.and their, . 
decrees. . " « 

Lastly, when I look bad^.on *so many years of * 
cultural action, I see only "failures. In fact, nothing 
that I have been able to do ha^ b6en what I 
wanted to do; and I say this so that our friends 
who worked so hard in the - committees Shall be ^ 
: indulgent with me, agreeing to find in what ^I 
have just said something of their 'own and teiling 
themselves that if everything they said was not- 
taken into account, a fninus multiplied by a minus 
;iiii^kes a plus and that this collection of failures 
and disappointments ends liP) at the close of Ja 4 
lifetime, by constituting a'iftirly substantial positive- " 
^contribution. ' r 
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Socio-cultural community development A list of projets / 



by J. A. SIMPSON, 

C(?Q Project pirector, Eseter. 



Dejinitzxma of vocio-^cultural communit'O developitiant (animation cocio-cnlm" 
relle), agreed ' among thODe working in the project, have been given in /he 
papers Guidelines for a policy and socio-eultural community development for 
common type of houcing area (both reprinted in thia Bulletin). The following 
list will help to oharpen theae definitions* 

Three points must be made blear ^ however. Firstly, this is, of wurae, nof an 
atternpt at a corfipreherisive cataloguer It is very selective and is no more than 
a. list of 130 representative samples which have been brougUt to the attention 
of the project workers and have been used by them as a vasis for^ discussion, 
and study* Secondly, this is. a list which has been compiled Qver five years 
with little revision or updating. Thus, some of the emmples are no loiiger 
,operativ6, ii)Mle others have changed in nature or scope. Thirdly, it does not 
reproduce all (^dmples which were given in the projects first list (197B). 

One of the long-^term tasks ^ one of great difficulty — has been the eollectipn 
of such information in a form which could provide the foundations of a 
Europedn informatigrt system. The typology for such a system has been elabo" 
rated/ and, recently, 'a form of (information card has been devised which will 
\ assist classification and jcompafison^ The materiaV listed here, however, did not 
^ for the most part come in this form. Consequently there is much uneveness 
between the items, in length and details given, U has not been possible 'to 
classify them according to the joystem which will be adopted finally. 



CtrLTURAL' OR COMMUNITY CENTRES, ARTS 
CENTRES, FOYERS • * ^ 

, Belgium'^Wallonia • 

Tournc^i Maison do Culture 
A complex of proto^on ioi^ a compr<ehensiv6 range 
of cultural activities, v/ith extramural animation 
in the surrounding Countryside, and seminars for 
the training of anjmateurs. The main aim is'trans- 
form a spectator culture into culture v&cue^ g!hQTe 
are four full-time aitimateurs. 

^Plemalle* and Fontaine TEvSque — Maison des 
Jeunes 

In both of these there is a move to transform a 
youth centre into a Foyer^ Culturel. There i^s a 
combination of recreative facilities — bar, table 
games etc. — v/ith theatre, courses and other 
cultural activities. Tlie difficulties of the work are ' 
open-eyedly assessed by dedicated professional 
animateurs.a 



Cyprus • ' 

Larnaca — <Jultural Centre 

This has been cheated in <,c6nverted premises and 
has begun v/ith an experimental prograpime wliich 
can bG adapted to meet etfi.erging needs and ' 
v/ishes. 



France 

Chdlbns-sur-Sadne • 



' Maison de Culture^^^^ 



Example of concentric provision — main centre 
supporting gxx local outposts and eventually a 
number of small neighbourhood or street units. 
Main appeal is by uniting cultural interests^ to 
restaurant - and sports. Activity managers get 
among this working class population in their work 
and leisure places and stimulate demand.' 

' Grenoble — 'Maison de Culture 
A most attractive centre for the more established 
features of culture at prices which /are not a deter^ 
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t^nt and with exceUtot^ social amenities. Extra-' 
mural work in the surroundi% area,^^^ 

• thetUre, music and tJi^e f ine a^^ . H " ^ 
Montmesiy — Social centre ^ . ^ ; . \ ' 
This is an example of animation in a ney/ town • ' 
which haa been physically disrupted by \the 
construction of arierial roads. Appe^^ made tp 
.the interests of children\and their mothers by tfie 
creation of a '^pre-centre". Sophisticated methods • 
of reception and animation >gire in.use^ ior example 
the presence of *^h6tesses ^'^ccueiT^^^ frop4 
the animateurs* * , ^ 

• lilacon --r Cultural centr^ and spotty halls v ^ 

It is the quantitative asfiects of the provision 
which ns notev/prthy ' here ^ — a. population of • 
31,000 Benefiting from five ' cultural centres and ' 
eight sportiE? halls. 

St, Germain enliaye — ^Maison de Ci^lturfe f 
There are no spectacularly differentiating features- 
here but it is an excellent exarfiple- of th^ \solid ' . 
achievement, by- gradually expansion which can^be 
achieved by a cultural centre in a common type of 
socially mixed area* ^ t 

^^Yvelines — Maison des Jeunes^ ' 
This centre has- widened its programme out from 
simpfe facilities for youtii to include socio-cultural 
facilities for- all ^^ges. Most interesting has been its 
contribution towards pilot' Experimentation in the 
possibilities of a ^c^ool curriculimi which is. 50% 
concerned with the creative use of leisure. ' 

Federal Republic of Gerrnmy , ; . 

Land Hessen -r- Community Centre provision 
This is^"|enerpus;and af . high qiialit^. In the vil- , 
lages there are ivgmall c^ntre^ 
and meeting rooms tissociated vfith communal faci- 
lities^sudi as deep-freeze, bakery and kindergar- 
"ten.'Larger townships have polyvalent centres with 
sportjs , facilities, j^uditdrium, day nursery and 
chnics. The^ large centres in towns have multiple ./ 
socio-cuitural facilities of a' sophisticated type and 
commercially nmbars.and -restaurant. v 

KuhrHerne are^^~ Gysenberg P^^^ , ' « 
Parking for 1,000 cars — open to all. Super^ in- ; 
door facilities for active recreation and sheer 
leisure, as well as cultural -fevents.^ Splendid outdoor 
sports and "games amenities. One of several such 
parks planned for the Ruhr. 

Italy ^ . • 

Chianti,— The Social Centre * --i . 

fjintefesting f or its attraction to. animation thtougli 
mountain excursions, festivals and competitions 
and girls' football. o ; 



The Netherlands 
Amsterdam — Cosmos/ . 

\ Attractive cenffe in historic .building pi*oviding 
restaurant,- tea-jooig, lounge, sauna, library and 
* creativity>^studiosy'^ncert hall and rooms' for 
.meditation* Emphasis is' upon the meditative inn^r 
bfe -and the counteraction of passive ^tonsumer 
culture. Six full-time workers! , 

V Hoogeveen — DeTam.boer - ^ 

A sophisticated complex — intimate theatre, stti— 
\ dios, halls for dance an4 niusic and drama, studios 
for painting, Sculpture and crafts, and exhibition 
' / rooms. Presentation of traditional drama and music, 
alsQ>Courses for the practice of graceful living of 
wide variety. , • * , 

United Kingdom * 
Bracknell— South Hill Park 

Bracknell is. a new town and the centre has the,, 
following aimsi ^ • • 

— support all those individuals and grJups already 
making ^ cre.gtjt?re use of leisure; 

— present as broa^ p rang^'of ^&e arts and crafts 
, * ^ to as wide a putjlic as possible; * 

— The a focal poinivjpf social contact conducive to 
cultural development; . * 

\ ~ be a resource centre of expertise and equipment 
for creativity. 

The centre has esctra-mnral outposts; its staff lives 
in the town '' and they act as area animateurs. ' 
Among feaj^^jres of the centre have been % 
chlldren*s week for which puppetry and a giant 

^ ktatue wei*e made by th§ childrer^; a. community 
bonfire and. rock d^ncej ^there is a Utho press 
available at^the centre; also recording studio; wood, 
metal and stone worksh^^>bars and a bistrot. for • 

/ y purser users, and a cred^ - / - 

. Devon — The Beaford Centre * ' u ; * v 
An attempt to integrate the arts with the life of 
rural communities over a scattered area of 1,000 
square miles. '^e centre operates at Bedford and 

, also extra-murally at over 60 other venues* It is 
Si^ported by the local authority and has a full- 
time animateur assisted by members of the 
community in a voluntary capacity. 

Htampshit.e, Lymington — STh^ Conmiunity ^Centre 
This is one of many set up under legislation whidi. 
enables a voluntary group of residents to form a 
/ democratic association and receive finance from 
both, central and Ipcal government to create and' 
maintain a^ocio-cultural centre with recreative 
, * and educational activities. Lymington, like Debden 



q; v; in ono of the most sueeessful. It has^ been 
favoured by the nature of the area wnieh has a 
high proportion of better ed'ucated people. 

Liverpool — Great? Georges Project . * 

A mudi described project run by professional 
artists with support form on industrialist and the 
public, authorities. It provides ten^tations to active 
cultural experience through progressively dial- 
lenging play and tlie imaginative use of converted 
premises* It serves an area of multiple disagvan- 
tage» " 

Loughton, Essesi — Debden Community Centre 

Tills, well-known centre is an oKanipIe of success in 
.creating a community spirit and excellent facili- 
ties to reconcile new residents in a big housing area. 
It 'has sports hall with showers etc., an observatory^ 
rifle range, two* garages, a sailing centre. It gives 
support and loans to other organisations in the 
area. Very lar^e usage. - 

Scotland — Glenrothes Centre 

Animation globale starting \vith adventurous out- 
dQ<>r pursuits — close liaison with educational 
institutions, voluntary movements and industry. 

^ales — ^ Glan Lljm Camp 

A centre for high adiievement in outdoor recrea- 
'*tion whidi toudies off personal development *and 
aspiral^ons. 

m FACILITIES; MULTI-PURPOSE 

CENTRES 

France , x v / 

. Premol (D6partement de risfere) — Multi-purpoge 
facirijie^ « 

"This is a "Maison poiir Tous*' based pn the old 
Olympic village. It follows the pattern noted 
eleswhere in France for integrated facilities but it 
is notable for the extent to which the participants 
are associated itx co-gestion With the- authorities, 
and for the co-operation of the governmental and 
other agencies belilncl the provision. ' . ^ 

Yerres Multi-purpose facilities 

These htJv^ become celebrated. They include inte- 
grated provision for sdiool, restaurant, sports 
stadium, maison pour' tous (cinema, theatre, debate, 
hobbies), Welfare Office, dance and drama studios, 
library, school of music and dance and — in future 
phasep — touseum, theatre, swim-pool. The work of 
animation and teaching is carried on largely by 
dual-trained persoiihel; 



Federal RepuhliQ of Germany • 
. Chapacheu — Integrated facilities 
• Ir^teresting e^mple of sdiool cum social-cultural, 
facilities as applied to a small community — 
8,000 poople- 

Hanover — Area multi-purpose centres 
'* These consist of fourteen houses of leisure in the 
non-central area of the city (there are splendid 
central facilities). Their. aim is to pro^ado facilities 
to enhance the quality of life; to promote sociabi- 
lity and dialogue between all classes and age- 
groups; and a be a focal point and cross-fertilising 
point for • numerous org^isations whidi were 
hitherto . exclusive and isolationist, Tiie Leisure • 
House at Riddingen combines a youth cjliib, an old 
people's club, a cultural and recreative "maison 
pour tous", a socio«educativo centre with teaching 
equipment for arts, hobbies, . crafts etc. and a 
reception centre for other agencies. There are two 
. large rooms for e. 160 people — multi-purpose for 
table tennis, dance, conference; a cafeteria and a 
restaurant. 

Hanover — Yalirenwald Recreation Centre . 
A dramatically expensive sot of facilities — 'more 
than five million DM.^But with excellent results in 
provision for children^ youth and adtilts. 

Norway ' ' 

Gol — The Commimity Centre 
There are some 3S0 centres of thip kind in Norway. 
^ Gol is special because it is integrated with a sdiool 
no that there is flexible dual-purpose usage of the 
auditorium, library, swim-pool and .seminar and 
discussion rooms and studios. - 

Switi^erland 

Zug~Loreto Integrated Facilities % 
Of particular ^terest because it ghows the rele- 
vance of school cum socio-cultural provision to a 
smaller coirimunity. 

United-^Kingdom - 

Leicestershire, Cambridgeshire, Cumberland, 
Devonshire — Commimily C61l0g6^ 
(Village Colleges) 

These are sufficiently well-known ^ they combine 
school provision with socio-cultural facilities for 
adults, and the premises are designed for com- 
munity use, the sdiool being only one element 
Tllere is a specially qualified staff for all purposes, 
and management i$ by a council in whidi the adult 
users participate. 

Village College, Impington, Cambridgeshire, 
Ivanhoe Commtmity College Ashby de la 



Zoudi, Leicesterhire; Wyndham School, Cum-^ 
berland; Uanwryddin Community School, Wa- 
los, ' . 

Manchester — The Abraham Mesa Centre 

Formerly kno^^n as the Cheetham * Crumpsall 
Centre this is a rnuch publicised and costly example 
of iiitegrated facilities including school, arts centre, 
sports centre and leisure %nd social v/elfare faci- 
lities. It has now been in existence long enough for 
some assessment to be m^de here of the impact 
and usage of such facilities. The British Ministry 
of Education has described this in Building Bulle- 
tn 49l73. ^ 

Nottinghamshire Sutton in A^hfield — The Centre 
Multi-purpose facilities including a sdiool, youth 
centre, adult education cpntre, sports centre, centre 
for teachers' in-servic^ retraining, -old people'^? 
facilities, probation service, , creche, employment 
bureau, studios'" and tuition in drama, music and 
the arts and crafts, ar\d foyer for voluntary orga- 
nisations.* Maintained by district and local autho- 
rities. There is also a restaUranf and .bar. The 
decision was to build this right in the city centre 
even at the sacrifice of school^ *playinjg fields in 
^order to bring some life at night to city centres 
v/hich nowadays are usually dead. 

Teeside — Billingham' Forum ' • 

This cpmjplex of integrated facilities has become 
widely known. It does not contain a school but 
associates cultural activities with commercial pro- 
vision for leisure — swim-pool, ice-rink, restau- 
rants etc. — in an architectural layout "v/hich con- 
jstitutes an attraction to the'f ormer. 

Teeside — Thornaby Pavilion ^ 
A multi-purpose community building as part of a ' 
' nev/ ciyic centre with adjacent shops^ library, ad-* 
vice bureau, indoor bowling. This is the, creation 
ofi a nQV/ municipal departAient for co-ordinafing 
leisure and culture. 150,000 people use it per->y6ar. 

Telford, Shropshire ^ 

Animation in a nev/ tov/n of c. 200,000 being con- 
structed over a. wide area of scattered tov/nships. 
Aim is to avoid the anohymity of living in a pre- 
fabricated habitat and to promote a kind of leisure 
and personal life more directed towards social 
intercourse and activity and community participa- 
'tion. There are seven distinct lay-outs with leisure 
centres integrated Witji. the schools, provision also 
of credies and play-centres. The most developed 
centre has swim-pool, roller skate rink and facili- 
ties for tenriis, bowls, climbing dry ski-ing, a 
discotheque and adventure park, Eecently video- 
animation has been introduced* On the v/hole the 
techniques are not unfamiliar but the staffing 
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arrangements for the animation project are imagi- 

• native. An interesting appraisarcontrasting Telfori 
with Villeneuve Grenoble is Two New Towns 
by. D, Budianan, .Rational Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation. 

\ ' • . -« 

I ' - . ■ • ? ' ' 

NEW TOWNS 

France . ^ 

Melun-Senart — A nev/ tov/n 

Here an actor/animateur has made contact v/ith 
local authorities and existing organisations and 
groups, but, mainly has worked towards the crea- 
tion of neighbourhood ateliers* for creativity, and 
audio-visual experience and general leisure pur- 
suits. ^ . 

Italy . > ' t 

Projects in new communities 

• Ente^'della Padanp 

o EnteMaremma • 

• Ente Fucino. * 

] ■ . * 

Examples of total resettlement in new housing 
\ with facilities built into ^he planning and encoura- 
'gement for group-participation in self-programm- 

^ United Kingdom ' ca . 

\ Durham, Washington 

\ This is a nev/ town where there have been effec- 
tive efforts to involve people in the creation of 
\ their own socio-cultural amenities under the guid- 
\ance of a professional development officer, 

^tevenage, Harlov/, Crawley, Hemel Hempstead 
]6xamples of new tov/ns where teams of sociologists, 
educationists and urbanists have attempted global 
animation. 

FEATURES OF ARCHITECTURE, PLANNING 
AND LAY-OUT OR PREMISES 

helgium Flanders ^ 
West'rand Centre . 
An architecturally . persuasive ' j uxt aposition of 
facilities on the outskirt of Brussels designed like 
a village &rouA4 a foqal street thatN;erves as a. 
concourse from which run tempting fadilities — 
bar, creche, play centre, common rooms, interest 
studios and seminar room§» o 

* Denmark 

Musholm Gade ^ ' 

An example of road planning which takes account 
of people's v/ishes ; the creation, of through traffic 
system while preserving^children's play facilities. 



* \ ■ ' ' ; 

Taaatrup — Leisure Centre 

A building of a flexible, polyvalent kind around 
an attractive atriup; designed to serve the rieeda 
oi ejsisting clubs and associations in a favourable 
suburban area. It includes a kindergarten. . 

France • 
Gren«l^,— Villeneuve 

celebrated eKample of total planning by 
educationists, urbanists, sociologists and anima- 
teurs.* It provides a nev/ habitat complete v/ith all 
.educational^ and socio-culturar facilities and com-, 
mercial provision. All the workers and teachers 
are involved in an overall policy v/ith special^ 
duties (md qualifications. The lay-out is such that 
ther4 is (i natural flow, of populace from one fa- 
ciiity 'to another and there is great freedom of 
access. It is an outstanding example of the co-ope- 
ration in . a consortium of g number of central and- 
<local government agencies. 

, Montb^liard ~ Use 6f premises 

This very v/ell Imowix^ntre is quoted here for 
its example in ejdff^&^Tal work using makeshift 
premises, includipg j^Sools, in the evenings in 
peripheral areas oMlie city. 

Federal Republic of GeTmany ' ' 

Franlif urt am Main — At^o. centres 
These are interesting as^marldng recognition of 
the need to decentralise provision; and also, in such 
cases as4h?^t of the Riederv/ald ^nd the NTordwest- 
stadt centres, because of the flexibility of usage 
v/hidl the ardiitecture has secured. ^ 

Hamburg — Urban and Community Living' 
o A public housing projet planned to overcome the 
isolated life style ,of ite small family unit. It in- 
volves shared leisure rooms, kitchen and domestic 
work facilities, ond there is an auto-gestion com- 
mittee. Other examples, Ijichtenrade, Berlin and 
Kuppershof , Aadien. * ' 

PorzamBhein 

Demonstration building project of a new "humane" 
tov/n aimed at shov/ing how planning and archi- 
tecture can raise the quality of community life. 

r 

The Netherlanda 

Dronteh — De Meerpal (or de Agora) 
Tliis celebrated building in a nev/ tov/n on reclaim- 
ed land realises the ideas of van Kljngeren in 
nfa:5^imising public life as Contrasted v/ith private 
life. The Agora is one' large roofed in rectangle 
which could hold 25,000 when movable internal 
wflls are put aside. It contains the city market, a 
circular theatre, sports f alicities and bar and 
restaurant. It is open from 8.00 h to 24 h* 
• 
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, Sweden ^ 
Brickebackei?. — Tlie Centre • 
It is set at<Jihe leaf of a clover-leaf pattern includ- 
ing old people's housing and student accomodatioiu. 
In the plaiining and construction there v/ao an 
^ excellent example of resident participatioij. Mbk of 
' the. facilities - get dual usage* There is a restaurant 
and swim-po4l as v/ell as library. 

United Kingdom 

Nev/bury andBristol — Premisep 
" Examples of derelict buildmgs successfully restoi 
ed and converted to cultural usea The first is an 
old v/ater mill at Nev/bury nov/ a ^heatreV The 
other, the Ajr^olfini Gallery at Bristol, formerly 
a v/atehoufje. 

CONTEIBUTiONS -THROUGH SCHOOJuS AND 
i>AEENTAL INTEREST . ' 

Salzburg ^ Parent Groups 

A project ^run by the agencies for adult education 
to promote short courses in 34 communities and 
form groups v/ith the common interest of parent- 
hood: The course^ deal v/ith the" normal crises af 
childhood and adolescence, common' difficulties, 
career) schoolwork etc. They are well advertised 
onrf in the hands of tutors qualified for animation. 

Federal Republic of Germany 
Berlin ~ Max Piandt Institute 
Training of pavepts, along with jjurses and teachers, 
in behavioural therapy. 

Schuleladen Mov'^ment 

This has manifestations in .most of the great cities* 
It represents an effort by" voluntary action, sup- 
ported by govermiient, to involve parents in the 
strategy ,and tactics of the education of their 
children and the^ amplification and creation of 
facilities for this-^Y^- creation of pre-sdiool 
provision or supplementary creative experiences 
to the school curriculum. Actioh*also as a pressure 
group on education authorities. « 

Italy "\ 
Bologna — Quartiere Imerio 
Animation by co-ordinated work of mtiseum, 
schools and animateurs, 

. 

Briganza — ^ The Circle / 
This organisation starts v/ith people's interest in 
social security andrv/elfare services, and alsp with 
the interest of parehts in the sdicoling of their 
diildren* 
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^outliern regiona ~ POEMEZ 

An as^biatiofi 4br development anckJearning in 
the southern pfirt^ of the country, One starting 
point is common action to meet the concealed 
demand of schoolchildren for .- experiences hot 
covered by/the ^cheol cttrriculum -ni arts, sport etq* 

Switzerland / ' 

Ganton de Vaud, Lausanne — Centre d'initiation au^ 
cin6ma ' * 

Children coma from school in groups to make their 
own films and TV' programmes. Area animation is 
effected by arousing interest m the effect of the 
mass media on "ywr children", ^ / . 

United Kingdom 

Bristol — Area animation starftng in the schools 

Entitled "The Social Education Project" thls^ was 
Bristol's method of providing a curriculum for 
older secondary pupils when the school-leaving age 
was raised to. 16. Teams of university, staff and 
students from the social science department iritto- 



Sidmouth and Watford 

Essamples of the contribution of . a progressive 
school curriculum to the community life of two 
areas. In the former girls from the secondary . 
school run play-^groups for small diildren as part 
of their school worIS\In the second the pupils of 
.the secondary school undertake social work in 
association w^ith the Young Volunteer Force. 

<> 

LIBRARIES 

:^ ■ / 

TheN&therlundG . . 

Apeldoorn- — Public Library 'pro vision 1 . ' 

A thorough attempt through enquete participation 
to build up library services in^ accordance with 
public needs and wishes* - . o 

Sweden * • 

Kirseberg, O^^ageft and three other towns — 
Libraries 

Animation through the build Up of public library 
* services. Amplification of ^Wieadquarters service 



duced groups of c. 20 sdiool pupils to such social Jnto a place for seminars, ifteetings; record library 
work .as building adventure playgrounds, Kelpiiig-^..^ And also extra-mural vi\ork by' side-walk 



retarded* children- etc. — all as part of the school 
curriculum. The work thus started influenced the 
parents of the pupils and other adults in the com- 
munity. ; ^ 

Deptford, Birmpgham, Liverpool — Educational 
priority areas \ 

These arc* ajeas ;(j<2signated to break a cycle of de- 
privation. The action is primailly upon school 
children but hai side-effects on the whole com- 
munity^ ' Ejctra resources are made available to 
build tip hpine-school liaison, found play-groups, 
bring parents into the school, hold eKhibitions in 
shops afid pubs, and Strengthen adult education. 

Flamborough — Animation of an area through th^/ 
school • / 

A mathematical project in the school has touched 
off a general interest 'in the area in the, envir<m- 
ment and the statistics and isocial facts of their own 
community. 

Liverpool — Edg^ehilLColIege of Education T 
An early exa;nple^of the dual training of teachers 
for teadiing and/sociaV work which may prove 
relevant to the training of .animateurs. 

Shipston pn Stour -nr'^e High School , 

A staff of thre^-pedicated t9 the promotion of 
community foctivities in scattered villages served 
by the sdidol. ' Their work is peripatetic taking 
f acilitietj. out to ,th^ villages* Not an example of 
integrated facilities! 



libraries, mini-libraries in factories. Sunday open- 
ing for the library. \ 

COURSES AND CAUSES 

^ Belgium Flandero - » 

Project POM 

In this case animation has been a *side-ef f ect of a 
campaign to activate^ public ''opinion about the 
career and other disabilities of women. The pro*- 
* cess of street questionnaire 'and polls and publicity 
brought great access of social awareness. 

^ Belgium Wallonifi . 
National movement: '*Le camping vivant" 
An attempt to take advantage of people's mammum 
leisure for enriching their range of activities. 

Fediral Repu})licjoif Gefmany 
Bonn — The Emancipation Game • * 

Ah example of street propagandist animation in 
the cause of womerfs liberation, Large plastic dice 
and a large pavement lay-out like a snakes and 
ladders board, with such instructions as "univer- 
.sity degree — return to base and wait for hus- 
band". , 

Diisseldorf — Housewives 

This is the early stage of the introduction of educa- 
tional leave for housev/ives in Norths Rhine-V/est- 
phalia. Mothers can come. v;ith their children for 
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\ one orJjttvo v/eekc' education in political, economic, 
\ educational, medical or environmental matters, 
* All %vitIiQUt loss of casl> to the family.. * 

• . • . \ 
Italy ^ • • •» 

Civic Centres for Pedagogic Eiqpertmentatio^^ 
Thia 10 a form hi adidt V'ducation presented in 
/ novel and t;ittractive v;ayo in a setting .which con- 
tains a pleasant reading room and disi^thetjue. 

Italian Centres for Women 

A movement to develop"' the position of v/omen in 
the qommunit1.es, making an initial contact through 
film and television and going on into area surveys 
. of needs and asprations,' 

Cosenza*— Action on v/omen 

Starting from \^he common problems and cir-^ 
cumstances of thQ^v/ives of emigrant men. • 

General — Sbcial' centres of permanent educa|;ion 
To meet special social problems, especially in the ^ 
south, the former reading centres have been 
widened out to tejnvigorate the social life of de- 
pleted areas and to bring knowledge and incentive 
xvhich will lead to economic and cultural personal 
development for individual!?. Courses^of a variety 
of types, including vocational, are associated v/ith 
music, sociability an^ the interest of pafepts in 
the education of their children. 

Milan — The Ambrosian Social Institute 
This depends upon the motivation of more favour- 
ed people to equip themselves with the knov/- 
ledge and skill to improve the lot of the less for- 
tunate. ^ .J / ' 

The Netherlands ; v 

irollc high schools at Berrien, Bakkeveen and Baar^. 
These are quoted as eK£i^ples of -animation not ir^ 
connection with their function as' residential adult 
'^education centres, but because the resident staff 
have tried to make these^. courses relate to devel- 
opment projects in, the surrounding area of the 
l(igh, schools. Examples have been aid to a fishing 
community to know more about the economics of 
the industry and to purchase their own gear; aid 
to a run-dov/n sea-side community to develop a 
•higher quality of life and better amenities; aid to 
teachers v/ho are l^ev/ildered by the shifting de- 
mands of curriculum reform; aid to male nurses Ju. 
a difficult v/ork situation. 

Smedeti • ^ & 

A national outreadi plan, F5VUX 

Strictly speaking this concerns adult education 

courj^es only, but its methodology is of interest, 

and its cCcio-cUltural effects have been calculated. 



The aim is tor touch people hitherto unreached — ^ 
women working at home", hospitalised people, 
handicapped, deaf, people in scattered areas or in 
dndustriei.with av/kward times for cultural activi- 
ties. ^ 

United Kingdom • 

Kidlington, Oxford (Headquarters only) The Alter- 
native Society* 

A communication centre for all those striving to 
create nev/ forms of sopial organisation, habitat, 
architecture, education and creativity. The^asso- 
* ciation is financed by donations and its ov/n acti- 
vities, it has support from eontinenttil Europeans 
and American^J. It runs a substantial programme- 
of seminars, and workshops in various parts of the 
United Kingdom and summer camps and 'courses. 
Thes.^ include missionary projects to animate mar- 
ginal or disadvantaged sections«of ttie population. 

STEPIT AND NEIGHBOURHOOD ANIMATION 

Belgium Fla'^dera 

Galgonberg — Neighbourhood v/ork ^ * * 
Animateurs taking advantage of the increase of 
leisure* in this run-down urban area. Contacts 
made through cookery demonstrations, savings 
facilities/ Sports interests, excursions, care for the 
distressed and a neighbourhood newspjiper. 

Belgium Wallonia . * * - 

Brussels Fojrer Culturerde Schaerbeek 
Animation of an apathetic ^area by socio-political 
prise de Conscience. Advantage taken of a threat 
'> to the area from a motoirway; newsletter distribut- 
ed in 'a -demonstrative way asjdng such*questions as 
"Who ov/ns Sd^aerbeekr*. Attempts to create a 
self-picture at street ^nd small neighbourhood 
level. I 

J^enmarlz .1 
Copenhagen — EmdrupJBuilding Site 
The influence on an ar<sk of a group of full-time 
children's, play leadera yho man facilities v/hich 
are open all day. 

France 

Belf ort — The Alsthon-Bi^ll'f actory . 
An examplte of the aniniCition carried on by the 
team of animateurs' from. Montb<&liard. A variety 
of techni^iues ar^ used in tliis rootless v/orking 
class are^a to foster dramatic self-espression-f esti- 
vals, spedally written* plays and dialogue, role- 
playing, house-to-house visiting — • all designed to 
v/iden participation in and appreciation of drama 
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among pcoplo. An ozsontiaV feature 

o£ the* v/orb" in the identifkatioa of quite email 
■ Gubngulturoo and eaterlng dictin^f ivel jr for eadi. 

Bourg exi Br{p-sce — Locaui^: r65idei>tielD 

TKocQ are good eKamplec of realicatiou 6f the 
Prendi cocio-eultural ctipulationc of houcing legic- 
lation» file premicea are ucefl iov animation from 
a Gubliminal level but include dance, cinema, 
library and eourceb ac xvell as cimple club meetings 
• and cociability* ^ ^ 

Marne-la-Vallde — Neighbourhood and area deyel- 
opmont . • . 

A p team of animateurs including actor, ard4teet, 
>/3 cine-espert and painter concentrates on ctimulat- 
ing people to create email neighbourhood facilities, 
and to form groups to advice local authorities On 
u wider pcale tlie team has set up a teadiers' 
centre and d cinenli^^vorlxshop- ^ . " 

Ulis-Burc-s d'Orcay ~ Early stage animation 

Thi^J is a scattered area v/ith few enisting facilities. 
Tlie technique has been c^Kperimental pre-anima- 
tion in eadi neighbourhood to ditjcover needs and 
resources* Secondly the association' of all existing 
agencies. The staging of a' festival as a step toxvards 
area prise d*e conscience. Creation of facilities \7ill 
*€ome later. 

. Vnitad Kingdom 

Birmingham — Small Heath ajid Little Gr^en ' ' 
Ttvo deprived urban areas with high proportions 
of disabled, elderly and immigrants being< "animat- 
ed" by a governmental and, municipal joint plan, 
Tedmiques include: development of awareness 
among cdiooldiildren; creation of pre-sdnool and 
leisure 'play facilities < for diildren; and Advice 
Centre and a Family Sq^vice unit, both to be pro- 
gressively manned^ by residents; street meetings, 
blod-L'!ncetings, newslett^prs and. fact sheets;, in- 
erea^:ed enpenditute on youth clubs and community 
'centres; detailed study with participation of rc^i-' 
dents s^f factors of deprivation; anti-litter eam- 
r\ prpgns'^^ improvement plans for designated streets 
lav/no laid, trees planted, paving repaired; Artg-* 
Play' Van ~ contains- video«tape, film-making 
apparatus, material for introduction of arts and 
crafts; portable rostrum for improvised drama;- 
■polystyrene shapes for creative play; inf latablos. 

Liverpool — The Granby^ Festival 

Hold in 1974 this exemplifies. animation of a run". 
*down area full of deprivation and -racial diseord 
by cnHsting the aid (sometiraes paid) of eommu- 
nity arts groups, pop groups, sports. organisations, 
diurdies, benevolent' and welfare organisations, 
* "tlie BBS|, public bodies like road -safety committee, . 



Bed Cross 'ai/d tho home governments M racial ' 
minorities all providing something, including 
money, to enricSji the life of the area and promote 
social contact, identity and solidarity and responsi- 
bility.. Staytip^ with street, parties, street games, ' 
inter-streot competitions it passed on to larger and 
^more'. ambitious events bringing /street music, 
drama, '^anee, ^pGotry and displays. There was 
v/eok of / festival a culmination. There has been, 
permanent follow-pUp, including the formation of 
a cavinteobank iissocjiati'on and a credji; association. 
The "^molG ^coneeptlon' owes very mu<^i to^ a per- 
manen^t wogker in the area — Mr. C. Elphic. *. 

Liverpool J- Vau5^ha)ji Community Project. 

^nimationf of a variety" of kinds stress" on the 
comn^unity arts in a r^n-doxvn urban area. This 
it 0ne of |a nw^dv of ^projects in the Merseyside 
«arek . v/hidi haVB .taken place -vjithin the frame- 
work of the Urban^Eenev/ar Programme- In VauK- 
Kall. '%uch ,has been done at street and small 
neighbourhood level with street parties, festivals, • 
^ crcdit-purdiahe, - 

London — Intey-aetion ^ 

. AWmpr(|Ii|nsive range of activities for the people 
ofVd^pnve area. Play an4 drama afe strongly 
marked, * and there are new devices for street . 
oveni^ such as '*the kinetic box" and the use of 
close-.circuit television, Hov/ever, there are also 

^ crafts, v/riting and film-making — all designed to, < 
brin^ out latent CJ^eativity, Initiative from a dyna« 
mic "cultural missionary** v/ho has gained the 
support of local authorities. 

• V i^' ' • • ' " 

THE COSTOffilTBION OF ARTISTS, ACTOKS ' ' 
AND DEpi^ GEpiEEALLY::: . 

;Seraing-^^j?h6fltre ae lacommtmautfi • 
Action hy a tean| of five full-time animateurs and 
vdluntaty helpers to sensibilise an area through 
"^drama 7- mainly through , the sdiools, cominunes, 
and voluntary organisations and ad hoc groups. The 
whato i& under the guidance of a democratic local 
cultural. committee. ' 

, Cypma \ ■ 

, Music Svorkshop in v/hidi people' are familiarised " 
AViih the processes behind concert performances 
and recordings. 

Papho^ — Visual Arts Workshop 

•Artists, at work at this historic site use animatory" 
tedmiqucs to involve people, to teadi and induct 
them. 'As well as Cypriots many summer visitors 
benefit. ... 
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FirSland • *' 

Various PC'Stivalc ' v • ' . ■ . 

A ciabstasjtiar p^t of Fisiland'o' eatc iot code?- 
eultairal development io e^ipre'ncecl iu d poliey of 
-EatioBal, festivals .OrgQiiicGd diiefiy iii holiday 
' areas they exert a cultural inf taenee upon people 
who are reeeptively aWefcure,' aifcl they 'deeentra- 
lifie eultural facilities from the capital. The atten- 
jdanee of foreign tourists makes a cigoifieant eon- 
trfoution to the finance Home of the fentivals have 
a dominant- thpme sudi ^s' "The Future of Man" 
nt tlysuGkylu in Others ore Kuopio Dance 
and J^luDm Festival; Vaaca Festival; Savonlinna 

• .Opera Festival; Pori Jazz Festival; Kautinen Folk 
MBsie Festival;. Tampere Theatre Festival; Turku 
Musie-FcGtival; Turku International^ Eod-i Festival; 

■ Helsinki Festival: . 

Cergy Pontoise 

Community workshops manned by a team of ani«. 
iliateprs drawn from urtisto, aetoro and ardiitecto 
promotes brieolage ior personal and domestic uco* 
biit at the same time gets, people to take a critical 
look at their environment and "^vay of life. A good 
deal of 'role-playing> unaginative diccucsion and 

* attempt to formulate cm Ideal style of life, r 

Tourcbing — Tii cAre de Lambrc-quin 

Quality drama (Comeille, Marivau:^, Brecht, BUch- 
' 'nor) put to over a V/ide area in sudi centres as 

Calais. Arras etc. Plays "diocen for relevance to 

our ti|ies and publicised* by lively street parades, 
. mimea spectacles and. happenings, and prepared 

also, by^propaganda in cehools and colle'ges. 

Federal Republic of Germany 
Munidi — Eote Biibe- 

A drama group bringing live theatre to the young 
. and the xvorking clacs through work in pubo, 

^ Gtreetf5 and sdioola . , . ^ 

^ Itahj 

Bologna — Area animation 

BKamples of- lively 'animation-. in working clacs 
quartieri; stre:::3 participation in the arts, particu- 
larly drama with suitable programmes, times and 
prices. Teatrd Stabile dei Burratini; or by informal 
open fora accompanied by, music — Quartiera Maf- 
'eoni . . _ ' ^ • 

- Monticrchielp — Teatro Povero 
Animation ipiotivated by interest in drama and 
"revival of foik plays as a tourist attraction. 



Malta \ ■ ^ . ^ . ^ • 

General animation policy - 

■ Tills includes tho. organisation of cultural tours, 
travelling exhibitions cent to villageGj mobile libra-* 
ries and a travelling tReatre producing plays in 
Maltese. " . ' ■ " 

The Hothcrlanda ' * * ' . . 

Amsterdam — Melkv/eg 

A discused dairy refuVnished as youth centre. 
Emphasis is' oi^ artistic 'creativity around a succes- 
sion of themes eg death, v;ith drama, mimc), music, 
film, video. It has recreative facilities and bar^but 
is chiefly a contact point for creative young people.- 

Spain 

Barcelona — The Joan Mird Foundation 
This is a rare enample of a great artist's contri- 
bution to the cultural development ©f others. Tlie 
foundation is entirely self-financing. It^ maintains 
a superb enlxibition centre, with libraiy and pro- 
jecton room, auditorium and meeting -.rooms. The 
foundation seeks to take account of increased lei- 
sure and standards in popular education to foster 
creative art, help young artists and promote the 
culture of the people. 

^ ■* 

United Kingdom • . • 

Birmingham — Arts Laboratory ^ • 
An ej2ample of public support — through the Arts 
Council — for facilities for "counter culture" — 
provided by a group of young intt^Uectuals and 
artists in revolt againnt prevailing'' concepts and 
patterns in the arts, entertainnient, and style of 
life. ' • , • ^ ^ 

Bishops Stortf ord ~ Triad 

Similar to COMPAB, Muinesota USA. At Bishops 
Stortford a disused bi^eivery as a^ centre \vhere 
proctising artists may share their experience v/ith 
beginners and where all participate in the conver- 
^ cioii work. The centre runs its own bar* 

Derbyshire ~ Stainsby Arts Centrej! 
Enthusiast professional dramatist and actress wiib 
have created a centre where the people of a mining 
area are animated through the arts, 

^Eireter — Bamf ield Theatre 
A disused municipal building reconditioned as a 
theatre in the city centre to provide, with munici- 
pal support, a regional headquarters for drama 
movements in the area. Tiio amateur productions 
are interspersed with professional performc^ices. 

London — The New Arts Laboratoi;y ' 

This centre makes a communication bet\veen 

artists and a local community. Contact points 
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/ around the mbhing of graphics, inflatables^ and 
the uce of electronics and video-tape,, and off-cet 
litjio. Some of the enthusiasts behind it are v/eal^ 
thy and famous. They regard it as a social duty 
. of artists to sensitise others. 

, Eotherham — The Civic Theatre ^ . 

• Conversion of a disused tiliurch for use a theatre 
by amateur groups and by professional touring 
companies. A drama centre for the community, 

Salford — Inroads 

A group of jroutli workers v/idening out play pro- 
grammes by holiday street arts, crafts and gamea 
and by social work with tenants associations. Gfoup 
therapy, street theatre? and video animation. An 
esromple of the introduction of the community arts. 

South Western Planning Council — Medium Pair 

In essence this is a van with portable equipment 
and manned by a company of young professional 
actors to take theatre to the ^mall communities of 
thic predominantly rural region^ Stress is placed 
uponVdmma v/hidx has socio-economic relevance 
. to life^^pf the kind lived in the area. There is a 
grant from the Arts Council. • ' 

York — Theatre Royal Annexe 

The creation adjacent to the theatre of a social fo- 
cal point for cafe relaxation, ppetry, discussion, jazz 
recitals. A speci£Jl animateur organises all this. 

SOCIAL SERVICE TO THOSE IN NEED 

Denmark ^ v !, 

Copenhagen — ProJektHbs 

Youth movements have undertaken the conversion 
of a rtin-dov^n house to provide a hostel and lod- 
gings bureau for young people, together with a 
-^centre of politiclil and cultural activities which 
^ emphasise the young idea. All participants share 
in the building work. ' * * * 

Federal Republic of Germany . / 

Bonn — The Day Mother Project 

An example of a scheme by the Federal Ministry 
of Health whereby mothers of families are given 
induction training into giving a day^of experience 
of family life to deprived children. 

-Cologne — ^"Social work by citizens . 

Tliis is a shop for tlie sale of donated second-hl:ind 
clothes run by a'' group of citizens in premises 
given free, and with prof its devoted to social work. 

Duisbiirg 

Care for migrant workers. Mobile library with 
books m five languages: Greek, Turk, Serbo-Croat, 



^ Spanish aJid Italian, together V7|th nev/spapers, 
discs, slides and film-shov/s. 

Frankfurt am Main — Zuflucht 
An organisatiqn springing from ttte initfetive of 
the citizens. It is an advice ceritre pWicularly for 
desperate cases. - It seeks to cut outithe red tape 
*and slov/ness of the social welfare |servic(&s, and 
v/hile manned by the citizens thenibelves it can 
• count upon the voluntary participation of lav/yers 
and doctors. ^ ■ ^ | 

J^unich Centres for young people v/iio have cut 
themselves off from families I 
These are advisory centres ^of a npn-atithoritarian 
land to v/hich such young people ipay ha|e recourse 
there is complete confidentiality even from parents, 
There is liaison xvith voluntary organisations. 

Sweden - . ^ ' - | | " 

Ctoihenburg;— Hagahurst * \ 
An old central building, originally a library, recon- 
ditio^ned for social v/ork and oiiildren's a(jtivities^ 
The participation of the neighbourhood led ito .pro- 
grammes of mass-meetings, committees, a konee- 
hou'se, a workshop, film and music groups. lUnior- 
tunjitely the project ended because of pool cor 
munications betv/een the managingo committ|je a^d 
the public authority. . i 

United Kinngdom ^ ! 

London, Camden — Accommodation Scheme 
TVnimation arising from response to a basiclneei 
housing. The scheme has been assisted by tl^ ncji 
tidnal Urban Renev/al Policy, * I 

London, Camden — Consumer Aid Centre 
Service by the citizens themselves, assisted bjy 
some professional workers, to their fellow citizens 
on shopping problems of all kinds. in this disad- 
vantaged area. ./ • 

London, Catf or^ — Welfare rights stalls • 
Voluntary service in street stalls to apprise fellow 
citizens of their rights in matters such as housing, 
social benefits etc. The use of the service has been 
so great that a mebile service, using 'a converted 
bus is contemplated. • 

London — Islington Lav/ Centre 
A service offered to residents by lawyers and com- 
munity workers from the area working voltotarily. 
It is animatory in that the centre gives not merely 
neutral information but identifies with* just causes 
and stimulates active participation in ^ocial action. 
It is in liaison vAth Inter-Action q»v. 

London, New Ham — Durning Hall 

A Christian Community Centre in a , working class 

area. Wide range of sectional interests — immi- 



grants, handicapped c^tvice; clinics; meal cervice; 
discussion; sports; paid \^ork for retirbd people. 



Surrey ~ The Oval HouceK - • 
Starting as a traditional ix^^ionary settlement ^jy 
' an Oxford ^college to help slum area, this Bhs 
recently turned to emphasise need iov creati- 
vity through the practice oi the)arts, and the use 
of phonic, media. K \ 

■ • ■ • \v'^^ ' 
London, V/apping^ Warehouse D. P^^^ct 

This has a programme similar ,to tija%^f the 'Gt. 
I, Georges Project in Liverpool based on c's^tering to 
'ludic interests in a culturally urfderdevol^ed po** 
pulation. This one is, however, run entire!^ by an 
• independent trust v/i'thout public support, tl^uip- 
peal has been mainly to the young, \. 

Liverpool — Elf rida Eathbone. Scheme 
. A project for inducing youth groups adult centres ^ 
to talse chaiJge of \'7elfare and induction into em« 
ployment o&pub-normcil children. 

. Nev/castle-upon-Tyne — Youth Volunteer Force 
In thii5 manifestation of a national organisation 
which has \:enti?al government support team's of 
young people are introduced into areas to initiate 
local community projects using funds raised in the 
ai^ea by animator^ fund-raising techniques. The' 
communities are all in a run-down urban area and 
the teams have headquarters^in a disused college 
building. So far the work has consisted of finding 
jobs- for the elderly and " the hoi^ebound, play 
schemes for the young,, manning a hciusirig and^ 
v/elf are bureau, the holding oi street ^etings and 
events to promote commuxnty axvarenesdl^ 

COMMUNITY DE^pJLOPMENT INCLtoIN& 
IMPROVED EMPLd«ENT AND V/ELFARiS 

^France 

\ Chatillon Malakoff — Socio-cultural Centre 
. A good example of the association of animation 
v/ith provision for family health and social ser- 
vice needs* The programme i| very wide — from 
conventional educational courses' and common hob- 
bies to bridge and yoga. / 

/ . . • ■ 

Italy , . 

Centre di Gonflente 

Ah attempt to involve the young through sport and 
film and lead them to participation in the solution 
of local problems such as truancy;- 

Bari ■ • • * 

Area animation by a team of animateurs either 
part-tiihe\ o^ unemployed primary sdiool teachers 
trained 6ver six months by four day seminars. Work 



directed by a* committee representing all political 
parties and all' agencies. Steering committee^ on 
v/hich* anii^ateurs induce residents to serve. Pre- • 
liminary enquete to identify needs. Main tedinique 
the transformation of reading centres into centres 
of permanent education. Their programmes include 
vocational training in viticulture, horticulture, tou- 
rist service, English and^r^nch. Also courses and 
eventii around hobbies, civics, family priSblemT3, film 
and TV clubs with discussion, Discpfora, e^rhibitions, 
amateur'drama, a youth orchestra and sports. Great 
reliance placed upon certain dynamic personalities 
both among the animateurs and^the residents. 

'Other projects 

Cmsideration was given to the methods oi the 
following projeci^s all of whi.di unite economic 
with cotnmunity development. ^. 

• Abi%i?;s5i Pilot Project ' . - ^. * 

• Sardirijta Project > - ' 

• Centre for Educational and AgricultoglCo- 
\)peration, Trevigliano 'vi^^^==^^ 



ifaerina Project 

Canavese^^ommunity Movement 



\ Conimtmit^ Development Centre, Palma di 
Montidiiaid 

• y Shell I^bjects,*Borgo and Monzano. - 

Vnit^^ Kingdom 
Coven)^ry^Hillfieltr v^, 

This is a <ro^inuni?ty development project among 
a'populatlop ^hich^ias a high proportion of uolour^ • " 
ed and Irisl|itnmigriJnts. * 

"Yorkshire ^tley* ' ^ i'^kf^, . ^ ■ 
Community developinent,\in a difficult area with 
a large majority of ^ri^igvants and 50 Vo of the 
population working outride the /tov;n whidi is a , 
legacy ''of nineteenth century industrialisation* An 
example of effective wqrk xjnder adverse condi- 
tions. . - 



ANIMATION INVOKING A COMMERCIAL OR 
FINANCIAL MOTIVATION " 



BQlgium Flanders '-k ^ ' 

Heuvelland ' 

"Animation globale*' in a decayed rm^al area beset 
by leisure problems. An econonfiC^^ incentive is 
provided by work which v/ill enhancp^^Hhe tourist 
attractiveness of the area; there is^'SKo stress upon 
creating a commimity sense through common poli- ^ 
tical pressure* -fc^^ \ ' 
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Pran^G — EKomplea of animation with the co- 
operation of of commercial interests ' 

LaEodielle 

introduction to popular arts and crafts located in 
oneof the hig -department stores. -* 

. Orleans 

Co-operation hetv/een the Director of the Maison 
de Culture and the managers of various stores. 

Paris — Les Mille Soleils , 

This is an example of commercially based anima- 
tion. A large sales area in the rue de SSvres is for 
artistic productions. At the same time there are 
adjacent "ateliers d'initiation" for the promotion 
of individual creativity. The venture marks a nev/, 
relationship between the professional artist and 
the man in the street, with the general philosophy 
of* improving the quality of life by increased sen** 
sitivity and eKpressiveness. , ^ 

Italy « . 
Santulusurgio ^ Area development 
'^Animation globale" starting from a project to im- 
port machinery which would improve earnings in 
th© diief industry. Pressure brought on , regional 
government. <i 

United Kingdom 
EKeter Greenhalgh's 

This is a frankly commercial firm for the sale and^ 
service of musical instrimaents, scores etc. It is a 
family concern and they and staff show a. real 
concern for the musical development of their clien- 
tele. Without any Uvov/ed animatory intention it 
does a very great deal 'for the cultural life of the 
city and is sbm/2thing^of a focal point. A useful 
( e^sample of benign^ commercial contribution. 

General self-financing animation 

This is exemplified in Old Woking Surrey where ' 
artistic creativity is financed from local football 
pools; alsq at Debden Community Association q.v. 
by the letting- of lodr-up garages; at . Lymington 
Commimity Association q.v, by a second-hand 
bool:-shop. 

London, Hadmey — Centerprise* «^ 

Neighbourhood scope animation. It is a book-shop, 
coffee-bar and v/ith community facilities such ad 
a neighbourhood nev/spaper, record player and 
dicss. In the coffee-bar there are no small tables 
only two large communal tables. Local artists' 
work is eKliibited, and local groups give entertain- 
ment. Inr a room upstciits community activities are 
helped by a full-time worker and there are typing 
and duplicating facilities. There are six full-time 
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and si:i part-time Workers. It is finances' from pro- 
fits and a grant from the Education Authority. 

Yorkshire, Leeds — The Leisure Card / , 

This' is a system whereby at a tempting price the 
public may purdiase an entry card to a v/ide pro- 
gramme of events ranging from pop concerts, 
dance displays, sport events to educational courses, 
symphony concerts, lectures and eKhibitions. 

"RADIO, TELEVISION, VIDEO AND COMMUNITY 
. DEVELOPMENT 

Belgium 

Verviers — Videoption 

This is an example of participatory electronic 
video communication (niagnqtoscope) between 
groups jji the commimity. There is multi-purpose 
usage of .a wide range of tedmiques, and anima- 
teurs in this special field are being framed. 

FrancQ * * * 

Cergy-pontoise — Video-bus - 
This is one feature of animation over a number of 
adjacent communities. It is portable TV equipment 
operable by two^persons v/ith the co-operation of 
member^ of the community. 

Grenoble, EchiroUes Video-animation 
A team'of five animateurs v/orking with new 
audio-visual techniques to H^lp a ^population of 
iO,000 find its, own identity. 

Is6re — Peuple et Culture d'Isere 
An organisation to promote community and area ' 
av/areness with a marked stress on video-animation. 

The Netherlando 

General: Nede^lands Omroep Stifting 
A. foundation v/orking for greater access of the 
public 'to the mass media and particularly tele- 
vision. E^Jperiment and research into techniques for - 
associating voluntary organisation v/ith telecasting. 

United Kingdom 

BBC Radio 1 ^ 1L30 am Saturdays (1972) 
An esiample, which has been foUov/ed by others, . 
of the use of a routine pop music programme by 
the well-knov/n dice jpdzey and compere to make 
a mass audience aware of environmental problems. 

Cwmbran — Community video 
"This is a new town of some 45,000. Video equip- 
ment has been made available to aid individual 
and group development in the area, to show the 
example of successful community development 
elsev/here; to heighten the sense of community, 
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colidarity and identity in the area; to assist com- 
^ municationo belv/eeii the citizens and local govexn- 
/^ment; and as an area news and information diannel. 

Liverpool and surroundings — Merseyside visual 
communications unit ^ * 
A centre of expertise and equipment for com- 
munities to record' and, thereby, master their life 
and * culture visually. Activities include film- 
making, video-recording, film archive, information 
, service for individu^s and groups, e^chibitions, 
film showings. 

■ '■ . \ 

EXAMPLES OF SELF-GOVERNING, 
^ GEASS-ROOTS INITIATION, AND 
' PARTICIPATION . 

Belgium 

Brussels and Charleroi — Institut de Formation 
Sdcio-culturelle 

This is a grasJs-roots oj^anisation witfi an unusually 
high degree of self-governing by the people them- 
selves and of " d^r^nce to their wishes by the 
academic escperts, aiS&nateurs etc. The programmes 
are built- around courses of ^study but involve much 
grQup work and inter-visiting organised by the 
people themselves who have real control of 
programmes, choice of tutor and content and 
method of work. -^^ 

Belgiuni'Wallonia . ' 

Floreimes — Foyer cuj^iirgl * 

Formerly a "Maison,des Jeunes" this is now a 
self-governing centre 'for all age groups. It is an 
example of the progress which can be achieved by 
the appointment of a full-time worker. 

Namur — Civic participation 

In the project "Quel 'centre ville?" the people at 
lar^ge hqye been encouraged to associate them- 
selves with the te'am' of sociologists^ urbanists and 
administrators considering the plans for rebuildinig 
the centre in 1980. Thi?..participation has already 
caused modifications in tte^plans, 

BelgiumrWdllonia — LuxeTtibourg 
Centre d*animation globale 
, A well-documented "project to involve yoimg 
people in starting a cogestive programme . of 
developihent. Very lucid auto**evaluation. ^ 

Federal Republic of Germany 

'Mersig — - i^outh Centre 

' One of some 15 similar centres which are mani- 
festations of the Youth Centre Movement in Saar-* 
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land. Merzig makes a serious and carefully studied 
attempt to meet the cri^ative, expressive and social 
commitment needs of youth, as v/ell as catering 
for their recreation. It is an open centre in v/hidh 
the young people learn to take on responsibility 
for their ov/n programmes and the management of 
their centre. 

The Netfterlando 

' • * 

General T 

The Thousand Clubs Project envisages, clubs 
designed by the users themselves in accordance 
with their needs and tastes. 

Sweden 
Kiruna . 

A housing estate in a hafsh climate area where 
community initiative has created .a children's play- 
ground with adjoining culturiil facilities. • ^ 

Switzerland 

Chau3j-de-Fonds — Centre de Rencontre de Serre 

Through participation in the planning and stage by 
stage evaluation of the users theire has been an 
attempt to create the right kind of centre mainly 
for yoimger people. . 

United Kingdom * - 

Ashford, Kent — Associate House ' . 

■ ■ * 

A centre for tlie people of the community financed 
largely by the local authority. It represents a *wide 
variety of interests and is an eminent example of 
the participation of the users in the management 
and programming. 

Birmingham — Sparbrook A^ociation 

Dne example of eight housing '.estate's where the 
civic authorities provide facilities'and professional 
and amateur staff in " response to* spontaneous 
demand'for community .action, \ • 

■ London — Notting Hill Housing Association 

A volimtary group in, a decayed* urban area which 
has "involved the people in commim^l action , to 
act as a pressure group. t - • 

Liverpool — ^ Earle Housewives' Club 

A well-documented example of the gi?&wth from a 
simple social group of jvorking class women with 
a cup of tea, into an interest in keep-fit^ arid thence 
into an active community educative force which 
co-operates with local radio in making programnaes 
called "Living Today". - ^ 



RESEAECH, INFOEMATION, EXPEEIMBNT AND 
'PUBLICITY. 

, ThQ vitamin B advecticGmenta 

A method of publicity for cocio-c'ultural celf- 
dovelopmont and auto-didactic cowrces and adult 
education, Detaib and illui3ttatioijic in Neuo Vol/^c- 
hildung, January 1970. / 

: Bolgium V/allonia 

Ministry of Culture — Policy ctatement 

* A codification ot Guidelines for the builcjing 02 
foycra eulturolo with emphaciD on maidmuih attrac- 
tion at modeot coct. It gooo into detail of "architec- 
ture, fitting and furniture. Already there are 
rcafeationo in Bruccolc andj at Haine-St, Pierre. 

Relevant univercity recearch 

Tiiree significant publications by 't^b^feam of 
cociologisto Ivlro, A. Marty noiv-Remiche^ Mrs. 
C. YJj^^y and Mr. P. 'Delooz publishcHd t)y the 
Ministry of Culture: Le refua ouvrier, Verit& 
tMatralo ot aDpiraUonD pppuialrea and Le muoee 
intofdit 

France 

¥ 

Paris — Antenne ALFA ^ , 

0 

This is a documentation and information centre 
concerned v/ith the cocio-cultural development 
processes, problems and techniques in new urban 
living areasr Its conspectus is on a general* and 
strategical plane, but it is also concerned with 
details of method in pJeanimatipn, animation and 
co-ordination of agencies. 

Rennes — The socio-cultural office . n 

A model for the co-ordination of research and 
OKpcrimental v/orl: and the documentation of 
results in the field of animation cocio-Gu|turelle. 

Fodoral Republic of Germany 

-DOcseldorf — KIFAA ; ■ ; . ■ 

A culture-^iCplogieal institute for research and 
dnimation. Tlie emphasis is strongly upon setting 
the, artist in r) framework of social commitment, 
and upon efforts to widen municipal concepts of 
cultural, development from a narrow concern with 
the traditional .arts. 

Baden-Wiirttemberg (Land) ~ Kunstvereiri 

Valuable researdi and documentation by^a study 
of the shop v/indow ^as • an • animatory factor as 
eHemplified by twentieth century Stuttgtjrt. 



V/uppertal Kommunikationszentrum . 
A manifestation of project **Borsa" initiated by a 
team of seven social movkevo and social psydio- 
logists. The aim is the stimulation of group fdrma- 
tion and the formation of opinion by interchange 
of viev/s betv/een all sections and groups in society. 
' it publishes a broadsheet and invites the parti- 
' cipation of all even by marginal comment on the 
print. Particular attention to the community arta 
through film-grouj>, theatre group. There is strict 
regard to the economics of cocio-culture, including 
the costs of subsidised state opera etc. There is ^ 
constant study of animation tediniques and an 
auto-critique of Work done. - 

The Netherlands . • 

Amsterdam ^ The Dr. E. Boekmanstichting 
This is an animation research centre for art and ^ 
. culture in the Netherlands. It is the product of 
co-operation betv/een the government,, the Arts 
Council and Artists Federation. Research into the 
best methods of animation, disincentives and 
• " barriers. Publications in Dutch and English. 

Amsterdanjj — Learn at the Lantern 
The annesre to an avant-garde ^theatre — facilities 
for music, drama, film, literary production. It ' 
originated from a slirvey of^ artistic needs' and 
aspirations v/hich is of great value as researdi 
material for animation and the community arts.* 

Ministry'of Culture, Recreation and Spcial Welfare 
A documentation of thorough and scientific 
research into the soci^-cultural needs of developing 
areas alongside enisling provision. A sophisticated 
methodology established for identifying aspirations 
t)f the population. This has been followed up by^ a 
further stage the setting up bf experimental 
' facilities at^Eindhoven and East Groningen. . 

/ • • . ■ 

<United Kingdom 

J Manchester Commercial type advertisement for 
the arts 

In 1974 a special advertisement campaign — press, 
' walls, buses, trains, lamp-posts and mass media ~ 
for the George Renault Esdiibition at the City Art 
. Gallery. Attendance over normal was more than r 
doubled and thirty-five per cent were visitors to a / 
gMlerjr for the first time, (Similar results followed 
from, project "Eyesites'* in the Tower Hamlets 
area of London for an exhibition by indigejtpuo 
^artists.) ^ > 

Leigh Park, Ha^vant — Njsw communities j)roject 
This is a three-year project catering Jor growing 
but scattered communities totalling 150,000; Its aim 
is general animation and improvement in ^ the 



quality of life. It is cupported by central . and 
municipal government and aided by adult educa- 
tion agencies and uriiverpities. It has a centre v/hidi . 
ia chiefly a headquarters for the project v/o^kers. 
Essentially it is a research and fact-finding project. 

'THE^CO-OEDINATION'OF AQENCIES 
Belgium V/allonia — Luxembourg ^ 
Proyincial Youth Service 

This is an example of government service to 
eidsting voluntary organisatioKS — loan of equip-» 
naent, training of leaders, organisation o^ festivals 
and regional events. Stress is placed on the need 
to enrich leisure, and a special provincial project 
thereto has been mounted — . operation Loisirs 
Vivants. / - 

London — Arts Council 

The Arts Council is a "juridical person" through 
v/hich the government makes its main contribution 
to the arts. The present reference is to its recent 
development — The Community Artp. This 'has 
been defined as leading to "opportunity for the 
majority of the population participating in ^he 
creative process, and controlling the means and 



regources necessary". There is* now a Community 
Arts Committee concerned ivith '^'grass-rcots wor- 
kers" ("animateuy^", "community artists") v/ho will 
work in a specific community for come years, and 
; helped by visrting tGai;np. There is to be a national 
mpyement to bring all such workers' and initiatives 
into'contact v/ith each other* 

Liverpool 

This note merely records in broad terms that 
Liverpool, v/hich contains come of the most cpec- 
tacuiarly disadvantaged commimities in Europe, 
• has been the scene of tv/o national projects — the 
Educational Priority Programme and the Urban 
Renev/al Programme. Many nev/ techniqijes of . 
animation have been evolved, and the experience 
gained has ^d to' the 'establipiiment there of. a 
Centre for OT^an Community Studies under the 
direction of Midwinter, / 

Sunderland, Stoke-on-Trent, . South Wales and 
Dumbarton » ' 

Government eJiperiment in the co-ordination of 
leisure facilities and organisations in an attempt to 
improve the quality of life by focussing on an arecfc", 
all the agencies for arts,. spoH and recreation. This 
programme is not' only operational but es:perimen- 
tal, its achievements being recor,ded tov future tisa 
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